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CHAPTER I. 



THE JOURNEY. 



The narrative which, we are about to 
lay before our readers commences in 
1708, in one of the wildest portions of 
the county of Foix, which county, in the 
partition made during the revolution, com- 
prises the district of Lavelanet. If our 
readers will accompany the three trav- 
ellers who pursued a difficult path along 
the borders of a torrent, they will at the 
same time become acquainted with sev- 
eral of the actors in this story and with 
the scene of its principal events. 

One of the three travellers was mount* 
ed upon a goodly and well caparisoned 
mule ; the two others rode upon wretch- 
ed nags which had no other recommen- 
dation than that of being able to advance 
with a step almost as sure as that of the 
mule, along a road marked out by the 
ieet of men or animals alone. 

The individual who bestrode the mule, 
and to whom we shall first direct the 
reader's attention, as he was of a rank 
superior to that of his companions, seem- 
ed to be about forty or forty-five years 
of age. He wore braies or wide breeches, 
tied above the knee, and stout, funnel- 
slmpcd boots. His doublet of black vel- 
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vet had large flaps which covered his 
thighs ; it was buttoned to his chin, show- 
ing glimpses of a white cravat a rabat, 
as worn in the cities, % the gentlemen 
of the robe, whether magistrates or ad- 
vocates. His features bore the stamp of 
spirit, firmness and intelligence, although ^ 
they could not exactly be called remark- 
able ; his habits of thought were denoted 
more accurately by his glance,' perhaps, 
than by any other characteristic^ at 
times, it roamed with a sort of restless 
curiosity over every thing that met his 
eye, at times, it &stened itself suddenly 
upon some single object, as if unaUe to 
tear itself away. It is thus with the 
pointer when in quest of game ; he darts 
onward, coming and returning, snuffing 
on all sides, following every trace, leav- 
ing and resuming them, ever agitated and 
restless, until the moment when he stops 
motionless before the prey which he has 
at last discovered. 

Judging from this similitude, it might 
be said that the man of whom we speak, 
was at this moment in quest of some- 
thing, for he passed neither bush, nor 
mound, nor tree, without scanning it with 
the utmost care. This man was .the 
Sieur Barati, councillor of the parlia* 
ment of Toulouse. 

The one who fol|o^^d^m, (for the » 
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load being fiir too nanow toallowtwoto 
Tide abreagt, the three advanced one af- 
ter the other,) was dressed entirely in 
black. He wore a wretched pair of 
spun fastened to his hiffh-heeled shoes, a 
precaution douUy useless ; in the first 
place, because his steed was completely 
msensible to this kind of admonition ; in 
the second, because the legs of the indi- 
vidual in question were so short, that he 
could only prick the sides of his saddle. 

If to this sketch of the rider, Mre add, 
that from the fear of falling, he had 
spread himself, as it were into two parts, 
holding with one nand the mane of his 
pony, and with the other, the pummel of 
his saddle, the reader will have a tolera- 
bly correct idea of master Langlois, 
clerk of the chamber of inquest and of 
the parliament of Toulouse. If we hes- 
itate to compare him to an ape on horse- 
back, it is because the first glance at his 
face would at once banish such an idea, 
if by chance it had entered the mind of 
a spectator. A narrow visage, a hooked 
nose of enormous size, thin and contract- 
ed lips, gave him rather the aspect of a 
bird of prey . As eyes, like those of the 
Sieur Barati, were perpetually, in mo- 
tion/ but it was by no means the same 
motive which gave them this activity, 
for profound terror was stamped upon 
every feature of this man's face, and 
this terror was so intense, that his habit- 
ual«paleness had assumed a hue almost 
livid and cadaverous. 

The one who rode foremost evidently 
belonged to an entirely different class 
frofti that of his companions. He was a 
sturdy peasant* of' twenty-five years, 
clothed in a coarse garb of grey woollen 
stuff, and wearing a fe}t hat, from be- 
neath the wide brim of which, escaped 
a profusion of black hair. He was of the 
middle height, and seemed of a strong 
and muscular frame. His face wore the 
characteristics of the Arab, and his brown 
coppery hue seemed to designate him as 
belongiAg to this race, or as a descendant 
from it. He advanced whistling, casting 
around an indolent glance, as if there 
were nothing new to discover in a coun- 
try which he had traversed a hundred 
tames before. Still, however, he did not 
seem entirely free from apprehension, 
for a pair of long pistols could be seen 



at his saddle bow, and beneath his left 
arm he carried a musket which he w%s 
unwilling doubtless to sling across his 
shoulder, that it might the sooner be in 
readiness, if an occasion offered which 
reouired its sertices. 

For the rest, it was easy to. see that 
he was capable of using it with courage 
and dexterity. Whether it were that 
some profound thought entirely absorbed 
him, or that he acted voluntarily and 
with intention, the kind of careless chir- 
rup whid» he whistled, became by de- 
grees more emphatic, and in a short time 
me shrill sounds were sufficiently dis- 
tinct to be heard at a great distance. 

At this moment the travellers were ad- 
vancing toward two hills, which seemed 
to unite in an acute angle ; this doubt- 
less had formerly been Uie case, but the 
constant action of the waters had gradu- 
ally separated them, leaving a free pas- 
sage to the torrent, which bordered the 
path along which our travellers were ad- 
vancing. The narrowness of this pas- 
sage in which the torrent and the road 
shrunk, as it were, into closer bounda- 
ries, the one, running with a deep and 
headl(Hig current, the other, contracting 
to a line of three feet in width, at most, 
together with the conformation of the 
mountains, had gamed for this spot the 
name of the Tunnel. In truth, the dense 
forests of firs which covered the two 
heights, and hung over the passage, gave 
it, when viewed at a moderate £stance, 
the appearance of an im^nse tunnel 
lying along the road. 

T%e whistling of the foremost travel, 
ler seemed now to alarm one of those 
who followed him. 

"Holla, master Galidou!" cried the 
clerk, " it seems that the nearer we ap. 
proach danger, the less your precaution. 
Do you wish to warn all the cut throats 
of the neighborhood that they may find 
here two honest men to butcher ?" ' 

" I am glad to see that you do not 
count yourself amcmg the number, old 
ink- vender," said Galidou. " 1 will in 
form the cut throats of it if thf»y com«| 
and they will spare you as being one of 
the trade." 

" Worthy councillor," sa!id Langlois, 
" will you sufier this boor of a moun 
taineer to insult an officer of i)arliamen» 
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0& account pf a remark, which, as you 
jouiself must acknowledge, is perfectly 

" 1. acknowledge, in the first place, that 
your remark, though just enough in its 
commencement, ended in a manner that 
I think very insolent, unless you attach to 
^e number two^-the same sense which 
master Gallidou has attributed to it ; con- 
sequently I must insist on your being si- 
lent, and I would know from our guide 
why he whistles so loudly." 

" By my troth, worthy councillor," re- 
plied the latter, taking Ms l»:idle between 
his teeth, and raising his musket to a 
level with his shoulder, as if about to 
discharge it, '< it is to see if it will not 
lure out a few roquets^* and it would not 
be bad to prevent two or three of them from 
returning to their kennel up yonderl" 

At these words the councillor sudden- 
ly reined in his mule. Langlois' horse, 
which followed with drooping head, came 
in contact with the beast, and started 
back so quickly, that the clerk uttered a 
cry of terror, as if he were about to be 
precipitated into the foaming torrent. 

" Silence, sir !" said the councillor in 
a stem tone. "That cry of itself is 
enough to arouse those who are interes- 
ted in preventing our arrival." 

" Ijjo, worthy councillor," said Gali- 
dou, pausing like the rest, " the roquets 
will never think that a human being 
could utter such a cry. For my part^ 
I never heard but one that resembled it, 
and that one was a cry of distress from 
an old fox, which a she bear was quietly 
disembowelling, for coming to play with 
her cubs. It was on this very spot." 

At these last words the clerk began to 
tremble in the saddle, and drew up his 
» legs still higher than before. 

" Mon dieu ! mon dieu !" he exc]|dm- 
ed, " is it lawful to send honest people to 
travel in such a country ? Worthy ' 
councillor, Gonce you find my observa- 
tion just, permit me to make a second. 
What if we were to give up this journey ?" 

"How, sir?" said the councillor, 
sternly, " the parliament has directed me 
to mdke a perquisition in this district, and 
I will perform my duty, whatever dan- 
ger I may incur, whether from men or 
Irom wild beasts." 
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The mountaineer gazed at the coun- 
cillor, as if to assure himself that this 
courage existed in his heart, as well as 
in his*^ words, fiarati perceived it, and, 
as if oflfended by the scrutiny, added in 
a peremptory tone. 

" That then is the baron's castle 1" 

This was the building toward which 
Gralidou had pointed, in speaking of* the 
kennel, to which he wished to prevent 
the roquets from returning, and it was 
the sight of this castle that had induced 
the councillor to check the progress of 
his mule. 

Through the immense forest of fir- 
trees with which it was surrounded, they 
had caught an occasional glimpse of its 
higRest turrets, without being able to 
judge, either of the strength or the ex- 
tent of this feudal mansion, but at this 
spot, a vast opening disclosed it to its 
very base, and although they were un- 
able to see the deep moat which sur- 
rounded it on all sides, the height of its 
walls rendered it evident that it was a 
fortress difficult to be taken by regular 
troops, and entirely impregnable to the 
bands of marauders who ravaged this 
portion of the country. 

The councillor remained with his eyes 
fixed upon the castle, as if he would fain 
pierce its walls, and examine its interior, 
while Galidou, unable to conceal his 
emotion beneath an affected air of indif- 
ference, replied : 

" Yes, worthy councillor, yonder is the 
porch where the Baron de la Roque roosts 
when he has done a deed of mischief, 
and it is there that he gives an asylum 
to all the robbers of the country, who 
engage to lend him aid when he claims 
their services." 

" It was to these, T suppose, that you 
referred a moment since, when you call- 
ed them roquets ?" 

" Yes^ yes," replied Galidou, giving 
way to sudden fury, " 1 call them ro- 
quets, and it is better than they' deserve ; 
it is an insult to a dc^ to call these fel- 
lows by that name. True roquets will 
turn and snap, but these brigands here, 
they know well enough how to aim a 
musket from behind a wall, but as soon 
as they find themselves face to face with 
a man, they run like a hare tcom a hound. 
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I should like to meet three or four of 
them here to send them — " 

*^ The mountaineer did not complete 
his sentence in words, but tWo or tiiree 
. expressive gestures satisfied the council- 
lor that Galidou would have felt no scru- 
ple in hurling them by one means or an- 
other into the depths of the torrent. 

"It is the employment of force that 
leads to the abuse of force," replied the 
councillor, with that severe and impera- 
tive tone which seemed habitual to him, 
" it is not in this way that you will make 
good your cause before the parliament." 

" To the devil with the parliament !" 
said Gralidou, resuming his journey, " it 
is not my cause that it will judge, it was 
not I who desired to invoke its justice, 
but my father has wished it so, and I 
have obeyed him; but for that, you 
would now be sleeping quietly in your 
bed, I swear to you. Fortunately, after 
the business has been dragging on for a 
year, the parliament seems at last to be 
stirring in the matter. Well, so much 
the better, for my father will now see 
that the parliament will do no more than 
the judges of the baliwick de Fbix have 
done, and will let me act in my own 
way, and when the hour comes, may 
Grod confound me, if I leave one stone 
upon another of this accursed castle. I 
i will level it as flat as the palm of my 
hand." 

Galidou was interrupted by the hoarse 
laugh of Langlois, who cried, " Peste ! 
what a taker of citadels, my friend ! and 
how, and with what will you do all that !" 

" If you were to inquire with what I 
can break your bones, master clerk," 
' said Galidou, "I would show you at 
once, but you ask a question which I 
would not answer, were it the king him- 
self who addressed it to me." 

" There is no need of so high an au- 
thority to make you answer, master Gali- 
dou," said the councillor. " Suppose it 
were my pleasure to put such a question 
to you ?" » 

" I would let you have the pleasure of 
repeating it as often as you. saw fit," re- 
plied Galidou in a careless tone. 

" Take heed to your words—" 

"And do you take heed to your voice ; 
we are approaching a spot where every 
sound spreads from echo to echo to the 



very depths of the Tunnel. . Do not ut- 
ter, then, that which you are unM^ling 
should be heard." 

"The most prudent plan, I think," 
said Langlois, " would be to say nothing 
at all." 

"The most prudent above all," said 
Gralidou, " would be not to speak in a 
cracked and trembling voice like yours. 
Do you not know, master Goosequill, that 
the fears of one party make up three- 
quarters of the courage of the other ? 
Come ! firmly upon the stirrups, we have 
but five minutes more of dangerous road ; 
let us try to pass it without hindrance." 

He fastened the bridle of his horse 
about his neck, and said to the cdhncil- 
lor, " Do not. interfere with the move^ 
ments of your beast, his instinct will guide 
him "better than you can do. As to you, 
master Croosequill, shut your eyes to 
keep your brain from growing giddy. If 
your nag stumbles, why at any. rate, he 
will fall into the torrent with you ; if not, 
you might fall all alone." i 

Having said this, he cocked his mus- 
ket, and spurred his horse into a trc^. 
Galidou held himself almost erect upon 
his stirrups, with his weapon ready, and 
glancing upon every side for the appear- 
ance of an enemy in the hollow way 
which they were about to traverse. The 
councillor followed him, not wilhout 
alarm, but with a voluntary exertion of ^ 
courage which gave him an air of im- 
perturbability. In the new position in 
which he found himself, the danger to 
which he was exposed wore an aspect to 
which the magistrate was unaccustomed. ' 
In this narrow path, where the slightest 
mis-step on the part of his mule, might 
precipitate him into the foaming torrent, 
the possibility of an assault, and a con- . 
flict^hand to hand, with brigands, the 
gloom of the passage, these mountains 
inhabited by wolves and bears, all com- 
bined to operate upon the physical weak- 
neiS» of a man who seldom went beyond 
the walls of the city in which he liv- 
ed, and although the moral courage of 
the magistrate impelled him resolutely 
forward, yet it * may be said that the 
man trembled. 

As to Langlois, although he had not 
followed Galidou's counsel, although he 
had not closed his eyes^ut held them 
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open in such a maimer that they seemed 
ready to start every moment from his 
heady yet it is certain that he saw neither 
where he went, nor what was passing 
around him, and the moderate trot of his 
pony, seemed like a whirlwind hearing 
him on in its fury. If he had not clung 
&st with both han^, and even with his 
spurs, which at last became entangled in 
the sides of his saddle, he would proba* 
bly have lost his seat at the first step, 
and notwithstanding the convulsive grasp 
of his limbs, he would have fallen, as it 
was, before proceeding many paces, if 
Galidou's horse had not stopped on a 
sudden. The mule paused also, and the 
pony after him, and the sudden contact 
of these three animals, impelled the coun- 
eillor abreast of iGralidou, his mule being 
forced against the acclivity of the moun- 
tain, while the peasant was crowded to 
the very verge of the torrent. 

A step or two behind them, Langlois' 
nag had fallen to the earth, and the un- 
fortunate clerk lay prostrate upon the 
neck of his beast, but as his spurs ^|^ 
fast to the saddle, he was unable t^H- 
tricate himself from this position, cjl^t 
by resuming his seat. His attempts to 
do this, however, we^e frustrated by the 
struggles of the pony, as it endeavored 
to regain its feet, and which, unable to 
rise, from the weight which pressed en- 
tirely upon its neck, seemed at least re- 
solved to shake it, and that with a vio- 
lence which threatened the clerk with 
an instantaneous plunge into the abyss. 
In consequence of this, Langlois com- 
menced to scream with suoh force and 

S^rseverance that it was impossible for 
arati and Galidou to exchange a word. 
At last, by a desperate effort, Langlois 
extricated, not his spurs from the saddle, 
but his feet from his shoes, and cast him- 
self precipitately against the slope of the 
mountain, where he continued to cry as 
oefore. 

« Will you be silent ?" said Galidou. 
roughly. " Must I break your head to 
keep you quiet ?" 

Langlois rolled a* few paces farther off, 
and entrenched himself behind his pony, 
which at last had risen from the ground. 
In the meanwhile, the councillor, more 
pale than he would have wished, doubt- 
leas, and| in a voice, which; despite all 



his efforts^ betrayed his emotion, turned 
to Galidou, and said : 

" What is the matter there ? why do 
you stop ?" 

" What is the matter 1 par dieu .'" cri- 
ed the latter, " why it lies under your 
very nose. I stopped, because I could go 
no farther." 

In truth, a pine tree which' once grew 
upon the side of the mountain, about a 
&thom above the road, had fallen directly 
across their path, completely barring all 
passage, and at a spot where the way 
turned suddenly aside. 

<<It is an accident, doubtless," said 
Barati, who, thanks to the moral cour- 
age with which he was endowed, had by 
tins time regained his equanimity, " the 
tree must have been uprooted by the hur- 
ricane." 

Galidou pointed with the muzzle of 
his musket toward the foot of the pine 
tree, while his flashing eyes roamed 
over every object around, and then with 
the indignation of a man who is with- 
out fear, but who is enraged at finding 
himself at the mercy of a hidden ene- 
my, he replied: 

^* The wind does not make cuts like 
those. The axe has been here, and I am 
greatly deceived, or I know the arm, 
which, with three blows could fell a tree 
like that, for the axe has struck it but 
thrice." 

" Neither more nor less," replied a 
voice from a group of trees on the other 
side of the torrent. " You are not de- 
ceived, Galidou, three strokes of the axe, 
and the tree was down." 

Near as he was to Galidou, the coun- 
cillor did not remark the slight agitation 
which the sound of this voice called up 
in the features of the young mountaineer ; 
not a muscle of that robust frame trem- 
bled, his lips alone grew white, his teelt 
were set, and a deep expiration seemed 
to chase from his breast the deadly chill 
which had entered it. Whatever was 
his alarm, he concealed it, and as soen 
as he was able to speak, he said in a 
tone marked with too much bravado to 
deceive a man like Barati, who, accus- 
tomed as he was to collect truth from the 
slightest signs, was convinced that fear, 
was his predominating emotion. 

** Yes, yes, Jean C^uteaiy^ recogniz*- 
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in the strength of your arm in* the tree, 
for you are a mighty wood-cutter." 

*^*Y<BS, Gralidou," replied the voice, for 
the speaker was invisible behind the 
holihs and briarss -that concealed him, 
"When I Wish to scale the summit of 
mount Barthelmi, and a fir tree or a larch, 
bars the way, it soon.&lls before my 
axe >-*but If die obstacle were a man or 
a bear, I should strike it down as easily." 

GsiHdou had by this time recovered 
ftiom his first emotion, for he replied with 
a sneer. 

"I cannot tell whether that is true, 
Je^ Couteau, £>r they sa^ that you 
choose your path where men are not to be 
found.'^ 

" Beware," replied the one, who was 
addressed by the name of Jean Couteau, 
" beware lest you one day cross it." 

" Tell me where you pass, and I will 
«) thither when you please," replied 
Galidou, ** and it will not be a tree that 
I irill place across your path — ^it will be 
a man." 

"Enough of bravado on both sides," 
said the councillor, sternly. " Silence, I 
pray you, Galidou ; let me question this 
man." 

" At your leisure," said the guide, 
leaping m>m his horse, then, approaching 
the fallen tree upon which he placed him- 
self astride, he added, hpldii^ his mus- 
ket ready : 

' " Ah, Jean Couteau, it is in vain for 
you to hide that bear's skin of yours be- 
hind the branches of your holm ; I see 
you, and I warn you that if you stir, if 
a leaf near you moves, I will send a bul- 
let through your body. And now you 
may talk at your ease." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE AMBUSH. 

The councillor had in the meanwhile 
prepared his question, and as soon as 
Galidou was silent, he said : 

" With what intent have you who are 
called Jean Couteau, and you avow the 
^feed, with what intent, I say, have you 
&lledthis tree across our path ?" 

It seemed as if Jean Couteau consulted 



his memory, or perhaps some concealed 
adviser, before replying, for he was si. 
lent for a moment Then he answered : 

" My master, the Baron de la Roque, 
fearing lest you might pass across his 
grounds so hasUly as to forget to honor 
him with a visit, has directed me to stop 
you here, &nd to pray you in his name 
to accept the hospitalities of his castle.'' 

The councillor had not time to reply, 
for Galidou cried out at once : 

" Your master lies in his throat, if he 
isays that we have passed across his 
grounds. The torrent bounds his do- 
mains, and we are here upon the h^h 
road. Let him who stops us beware 
then^ I will treat him as I would a 
highwayman." 

And suiting the gesture to his words, 
he was about to fire at Jean Couteau, 
who disappeared, by throwing himself 
upon the ground, when Barati interposed 
a second time, turned aside his musket 
with the whip which he held in his hand, 
a njjre joined : 

4|^d if I refuse to accept this invita- 
tioH^m the Baron de la Roque, what 
wilr then be the result, master Jean 
Couteau?" 

Another individual, who until now had 
kept himself obncealed behind the angle 
of a rock, suddenly appeared, while five 
or six muskets glittered through the 
bushes. 

This man replied in a tone almost of 



" The result, sir, will be, that we shall 
be constrained to bring about an accident 
here. Your horses will have made a 
false step, and you will have been pre- 
cipitated into the torrent." 

Before these words were ended, Gali- 
dou had crept beneath the enormous pine 
which lay across the path, while Lang- 
lois had thrown himself upon his &ce 
behind a bush. 

Barati alone remained erect upon his 
saddle, and replied : 

" The Baron de la Ro^ue must know, 
sir, that I visit this distnct for the pur- 
pose of seeing him, and it matters little 
whether the inquiries which I am ^to 
make are commenced with him or with 
anodier. Tell me, then, where and how, 
I may cross ihis torrent, and I will be aX 
his castle sooner than he wishes perhaps.^' 
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Oalidou who still kept beneath the 
shelter which he had £)und, suddenly 
uttered a prolonged whistle, when a mild 
and firave voice replied : 

" We are close at hand, just beyond 
the issue of the Tunnel. There is no 
need of wasting your breath, Fillou* 
we have been in the hollow way for 
these three hours, and we saw the roquets 
come down from their kennel «and Jean 
Couteau felled the pine tree, but as the 
land here is contested, notwithstanding 
your father's claims, we have not shown 
ourselves, lest it might bo said that we 
began a needless quarrel. But if a sin- 
gle musket shot is fired by the men be- 
yond the torrent, woe to those whom we 
find there, even if the baron's page him- 
self is among them disguised in the liv- 
ery of one of his menials." 

" Fire ! fire upon the knaves !" cried 
the one who had spoken last to Barati. 

A few musket shots were fired and 
immediately returned, though no one was 
wounded by the hasty volley. All now 
withdrew behind some cover, to oim- 
mence a.regular fusilade. Barati a|&e' 
remained motionless, confounded for a 
moment by the sudden discharge; his 
courage soon returned, however, and he 
exclaimed : 

"Hold! In the name of the king, of 
whom I am here the representative, I 
declare him culpable of rebellion against 
his majesty who fireff another shot. * 

The name of the^ing, the command- 
ing tone of this maii, who remained thus 
alone, and exposed, before those who at- 
tacked him, arrested even the most furi- 
ous, and the individual who appeared to 
command the roquets said to them in a 
milder tone. 

"Hear what this man has to say to 
you." • 

" I have to say that I am in quest of 
the<dwelling of me Baron de la Roque, 
and that for this purpose I need not men 
to prevent me, but some one to guide me 
thither." 

"That is all that we ask, worthy coun- 
cillor. Retrace your steps and you will 
find a narrow path leading to the torrent. 
When there, if you are not afraid to 
walk upon a board that we have thrown 



*The term by which a, forter-father desig- 
nates a foster-Km. 



from one rock to the other, you can cioss 
it, and in half an hour you will be at die 
castle." 

" And I will serve you as a guide/' 
said Galidou, rising from the ground. 

"You, jCfott/" said the grave and 
mild voice which had been heard before, 
"do not go thither; those enter la Roque 
who do not find their way out again.'^ 

" Well," replied the young man, " if I 
do not find my way out, you ' will come 
and seek me. I have told the councillor 
that I would act as his guide, and since 
it is his pleasure to enter this den, I will 
enter it with him, were it inhabited by 
bears instead of dogs." 

As he said this, Gralidou retraced his 
steps, so as to get beyond the reach of his 
friends, who might have tried by force 
to prevent him from. engaging in this 
rash enterprise. At the same moment a 
man of about fifty years advanced near 
the pine which cnx^^ the path that our 
travellers had pursued. In additioi; to a 
musket, which was slung across his 
shoulder, he wore at his girdle an enor- 
mous cutlass in a wooden sheath, and 
held in his hand a staff, eight feet in 
length, which terminated in an iron crook 
of sufficient strength to hurl stones of a 
considerable weight, if he who wielded 
it knew how to handle it skilfully. 

" Comte Jo66 de Frias," said ibis man 
to him who had ordered the men to fire, 
" I do not charse you to speak to your 
master in behalf of Galidou ; but he must 
come safe and sound from the castle of 
la Roque— dost understand me, Don 
Jos6 ? They must not touch a hair of 
his head." 

He stopped, while the individual whom 
he had addressed by the^ name of Don 
Jos^, drew near to the opposite verge of 
the torrent, to listen to him more dis- 
tinctly, then he added, smking his voice, 
and speaking with an air of mystery : 

"You may arrange that together as 
you please, but he must come to no harm. 
Dost thou hear me ?" 

The councillor observed the manner 
in which the shepherd, (for such he was,) 
had at first said youy and afterwards thou. 
He could see also thatnhe one whom he 
called Don Jos6 de Frias, was a hand- 
some young man of scarcely twenty 
years of age, and that he replied by a 
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sign, disdainful indeed, but affirmative. 

" Pastourel," cried Galidou at a dis- 
tance, as he approached the plank which 
was thrown across the torrent, " you will 
tell my father that I am going to . recon- 
noitre the kennel to find out how we can 
enter it.'* 

"Be silent, fool," said the young 
comte, as he walked onward along the 
opposite side of the torrent. God knows 
that if the baron were to hear you, you 
would not escape from his hands with a 
shred of sound skin upon your back." 

" Be silent, Galidou !" cried the coun 
cillor, " raillery is the weapon of women 
and children." • 

" I obey you, worthy councillor," re- 

Slied Galidou in a humble tone, tor he 
id not regret that one, to whom he could 
reasonably submit, should impose silence 
upon him, for all that he had said was 
prompted by that spirit of bravado, char- 
acteristic of the inhabitants of southern 
Europe, which, although it is by no 
means a sign of cowardice, suljies even 
the most resolute courage. 

A gloomy silence followed this tumul- 
tuous scene, and Barati, accompanied by 
Galidou, made their way toward the 
bridge which had been prepared for their 
passage. When the oounqillor reached 
the spot, he stopped ; having glanced be- 
hind him, he appeared surprised and in- 
dignant, and called out in a loud voice : 

" Master Langlois ! master Langlois !" 

" who are you calling thus ?" said Don 
Jos6 from the opposite side of the torrent, 
" I am directed to conduct you alone to 
the castle." 

{ ^He whom I am calling sir, is an offi- 
cer of the parliament who has been pla- 
ced under my orders; his presence is 
necessary in tnfe duty which awaits me, 
and he must enter the castle with me. — 
Master Langlois!" he then called in a 
still louder tone. 

"Heh! Pastourel!" cried Galidou, 
"beat the bush yonder with your crook, 
the bush near the pony, and prick mas- 
ter Goosequill's sides a little, to make 
him hear." 

Pastourel took a step toward the spot 
thus indicated, when master Langlois at 
once made his appearance. 
, "Ha, friend!'^ said Pastourel, "if it 'is 
you they are calling, despatch, for it will 



not be safe to play the spy here pres^dtly." 

Although the voice of the ^>eaker was 
remarkable for its sweetness and mild- 
ness, his featui^s doubtless gave a seri- 
ous meaning to his words, for master 
Langlois daited forward, and ran at full 
speed toward the councillor. 

"You would disgrace the parliament,'' 
said the latter in a tone of severity, " if 
you were any thing but the meanest of 
its servants." 

"Well, well," replied Langlois, "as 
mean as I am, I resign my office, if I 
may be permitted to leave you." 

"Come on, sir, come on!" said the 
councillor, '* or I will have you carried 
by force." 

He then traversed the bridge, and 
Langlois, intimidated by his threat, cross- 
ed it after him. Galidou was *about to 
follow them, when the comte de Frias, 
who had reached his hand to the coun- 
cillor to assist him in crossing, and who 
had just drawn Langlois upon the oppo- 
site border, pushed aside -the board with 
his foot, before the peasant had ventured 
up#i it, thus leaving him upon the other 
bank. 

"Retjim to your father, poor fool," 
said Don Jos6. " Neither I nor any one 
has sufficient influence in the castle of 
la Roque to save you from the danger 
to which your insolent boasting might 
expose you. Messire Barati needs none 
but us to accompany him." 

The young man hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then excltimed : 

" I have said that I would go, and I 
will go !" 

Then retiring a few paces, he bounded 
forward, and with a prodigious leap, a- 
lighted beyond the torrent. 

" FUloUy^ cried Pastourel, who, stand 
ing erect n^ar the fallen pine, had wit- 
nessed this act of temerity, " be prudent ; 
they have need of you at Lavelanet." 

" That is the only word that can Im- 
pose silence upon the braggart," said 
Don Jos^ to Barati, " his foster-father has 
told him that he is necessary to the de- 
fence pf his family, and he will be as 
careful in preserving himself for this im- 
portant duty, as he would have been in 
earning a good cudgelling by assuming 
the airs of a hero." 

" But that does oot prove that he wants 
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courage," said Barati, as h% walked on- 
ward with Don Jos6. 

^*l do not say that he wants courage, 
but he is not yet so well satisfied of this, 
as to feel no need of making a parade of 
his bravery. Before a man has put it to 
the test, he would attack saint Michael 
to acquire a reputation. There was a 
time when I was so myself." 

" In that case you have learned pru- 
dence early," said Barati, smiling, with 
an air which had nothing offensive to the 
comte. 

" Yes," replied Don Jos6, with a'mien 
more serious than could have been ex- 
pected at his age. " Whjn a man has 
sported* with death at every hour of his 
life, he is accustomed to despise it, but 
he kno^s likewise that it sometimes 
comes too quickly, and at an hour when 
it is not expected." 

Barati gazed at Don Jos6 in surprise, 
but the latter as if desirous of avoiding 
his questions, added hastily : 

"And besides, sir, for his own sake 
and perhaps for yours, command this 
young man to keep silence ; it is useless 
to provoke the lion, when, if unprovoked, 
he wiU scarcely refrain from rending you.'* 

Frias hurried forward to leave Barati 
an opportunity of profiting by this hint ; 
and the latter, remaining behind with 
Galidou, extorted an oath from the young 
man that he would not brave the baron, 
if by chance he were summoned into his 
presence. 

^ This point gained, Barati rejoined Don 
Jos6, and the two walked side by si(}e up 
the avenue of which we have spoken, 
and which led to the castle. 

They were followed by the five sol- 
diers, armed with muskets, who had fired 
upon the shepherds, but Jean Couteau 
was not among them. The shepherds, 
on their side, who had posted themselves 
along the Tunnel, to protect the passage 
of Gmlidou, had retired at an order from 
Pastourel, who did not however accom- 
pany them. He had lingered upon one 
side of the torrent, while Jean Couteau 
remained on the other. Pastourel took 
a seat upon the fallen pine, Jean Couteau 
did the same upon an elevated portion of 
the rock, and both kept silence, as if 
waiting until the rest were out of hear- 
ing. When the two bands were at a 



suitable distance, Pastourel commenced 
the conversation. But before repeating 
it to our readers, we will draw a sketch 
of these two men, each of whom was 
quite remarkable in his way. 

The one whom we have named Jean 
Couteau, was a man of forty years, short 
and stoutly built, yet by no means fet. 
It was the extraordinary development of 
his muscles, that gave to his limbs their, 
enormous size. His legs were short, and' 
his arms of a length unsuited to the restj 
of his frame. His countenance was des- 
titute of that expression of intelligence,' 
which prepossesses the spectator, yet it 
was by no means stamped with that air 
of ferocity, which, their predatory habits 
had impressed upon most of those in the 
service of the Baron de la Roque. By 
comparing mm to a sheep endowed with 
the strength of a bull, the reader will have 
a just idea of his aspect and his character. 

Pastourel, on the contrary, was a man 
of lofty stature ; the beauty of his pro- 
file, the elegance of his form, the calm 
majesty of his attitude, the sofl light 
which shone in his eyes, would have at- 
tracted the attention of a stranger at first 
sight. He was about fifly-five years of 
age, and when we speak of his beauty, 
we mean such b||uty as is suited to ad- 
vanced manhooojR^luch as yet exhibits 
no signs of decay. But that which was 
most remarkable, was the singular sweet- 
ness of his voice and the elegance of his 
language when compared with the sta- 
tion which he held in this barbarous com- 
munity. 

Pastourel, (aa his name implied,) was 
the chief shepherd of Gali, the father of 
Galidou. He wore a large felt hat with 
a drooping brim, and a goat's skin, cut 
in the shape of a scapulary, which, fas- 
tened by a thick leathern girdle, covered 
a jerkin of wool. Jean Couteau was ap- 
parelled nearly in the same fashion, .ex- 
cept that the front of his scapulary was 
a wolfs skin, and that which covered his 
shoulders was composed of the fur of the 
fox. 

As we have said, the two waited in 
silence until the soldiers and shepherds 
were at a good distance. Pastoui^l was 
the first to speak. 

" Do you know, Jean, why I have re. 
mained?" he said, in a soft tone. 
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"Yes, yes," replied the other, "it is 
on account of the/Z2t>tf." 

" Do you think that Don Jo66 is able 
to protect him V 

" Hem !" rejoined Jean Couteau, " who 
can tell what ideas may come into the 
baron's head ? He may send him back 
to you with a new coat and a handsome 
present, and, then again, he may turn 
him out of the castle, naked as a worm 
and with cropped ears." 
I Pastourel breathed a heavy sigh. 
' " You would have done better to have 
kept him away," resumed Jean. " The 
surest means of leaving nothing in the 
hands of the' baron is to keep out of their 
• reach." 

" We have met him,* face to face, more 
than once," said Pastourel, and he has 
carried off nothing from our Encounters." 

" Picept good counsel, by which he 
will hardly profit, and once, they say, a 
taste of your staff, which he has never 
forgiven." 

"No, no, Jean Couteau," said Pastou- 
rel, " I did not strike the Baron de la 
Roque ; but one day when he said that 
which he had no right to say of a poor 
woman who was unable to defend her. 
self, I told him that < all noble as he was, 
he had lied,' and as h^ndertook to beat 
me, I defended myselflP 

"Yes, and you defendecP yourself so 
well, that for a week he was unable to 
move hand or fix)t." 

Pastourel did not reply ; he seemed 
absorbed in profoimd thought. 

"Jean," he cried suddenly, "Galidou 
must be saved." 

"I know it," said* Jean Couteau, 
scratching his head, " but that is difficult. 
Why did you not prevent him from 
coming?" 

"Have I the right to prevent my mas- 
ter's son from going where he pleases ?" 
said Pastoiirel, in a tone marked by deep 
and secret grief. 

"Well, Weiy said Jean Couteau, 
" we will save him, but it must be within 
two days." 

"Wherefore?" 

" Because the baroness has taken it 
into her head to have her oratory car- 
peted with bes^r skins, and so I must go 
up into the mountam." 

"You will tell Don Joa^, in my name,] 



that the baiyoess must do without, the 
carpet of bear skins, and you must re- 
main in the castle." 

" You are mad, Pastourel, and — ^' . 

" Do as 1 tell you, and you will see. 
Yet still, if neither you, nor Frias, nor 
she, are able to save Galidou, send me 
the old signal, and then I will come and 
look for him myself." 

" You do not go up into the mountain, 
then, Uiis year ?" 

"Not yet; the flocks have lingered 
upon the hills later than usual ; we have 
been baiting for the councillor, that he 
might receive the depositions of all the 
shepherds, and the complaints of the 
fullers." • 

" Well, now you can depart, for the 
devil seize me( if you ever see the coun- 
cillor again. The Baron de la Ro(jue 
has sworn an oath that he shall not leave 
his castle, except to return to Toulouse 
in a greater hurry than he came." 

" I do not know the councillor Barati," 
replied Pastourel, " but, unless I am 
greatly deceived, the baron will find him 
a man not easily* intimidated." 

" In that case, he may never return 
to Toulouse," 

"Whatever may happen, forget not 
that I must know all." 

" Have I ever forgotten my oath, Pas- 
tourel ?" 

" No, Jean Couteau ; and never has a 
man who daily risks his life so care- 
lessly, displayed such gratitude for one, 
who by mere chmice, saved him fifom 
the jaws of a bear." ' 

"It was because on that day I was 
not alone upon the moimtain. My son 
was fdbwing me, and if the bear had 
despatched me, it had been all over with 
Pierrou." 

" By the bye, have you any news of 
your son ?" 

" Yes, yes, he is still a private in the 
company of the chevalier D'Auterive, 
^the baron's nephew, and as the captain 
is soon to pass some days at the castle I 
hope that he will bring Pierrou with 
him." . . 

"So much the better, so much the 
better !" rejoined Pastourel, in a melan- 
choly tone^ " you can then embrace your 
son. You are very happy, Jean !" 

^<A tear stole from t|[6';eKe£h4{>tno 
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sheflierd, and Jean Couteau replied in a 
low voice. 

*< But why do you not some day tell 
him—" 

'< Hush !" exclaimed Pastourel, rising 
in alarm, '' we hare discoursed enough, 
too much, perhaps. Take care lest the 
baron should at last suspect our conni- 
vance when he sees his craftiest enter- 
prises baffled." 

Jean Couteilu shook his head, and re- 
plied. 

<* No, no, there is no fear of that ; your 
reputation as a sorcerer is too well estab- 
lished ; he will think that it is the devil 
who warns you of all. 'Twas only this 
morning that he promised me two hun- 
dred crowns if I would thrust my cutlass 
between your two ^loulders, and four 
hundred if I could bring you alive to tbfi 
castle." 

"Let him wish rather that I may 
never place foot within it. But when he 
hears that to-day's ambush has failed, it 
may excite his wonder." 

« Well-! well !" replied Jean Couteau, 
" has he not the councillor, and his clerk 
into the bargain, and then Galidou be- 
sides ? He will not think to ask if you 
were here, ready to defend them J Be- 
sides," added Jean, " he is not always in 
a condition to comprehend what is said 
to him." 

" Aye, aye, after supper. But before 
supper, do not trust Mm. He is like 
some deaf men who hear more than one 
would have them." 

" Is it that master Gali — " 
**0h! master Gali is my master," said 
Pastourel, " and he is what he is. Adieu, 
Jean Couteau, and forget nothing." 

" Nothing, say you ? Oh, there ate 
not so many things to be done, that I 
should fei^et them. He, in the first 
place — he, in the second — he, always. 
Let me but save him, and I shall have 
forgotten nothing." 

« One word," said Pastourel. « The 
comings and goings of all these strangers 
who nightly visit the castle, have ceased, 
have they n^ 1" 

"Fortunately, for if the councillor 
found them here, it would be a very dif- 
ferent aifair from that of your master ! 
And although they hold their consulta- 
tions in the upper chamber, yet at times 



I have heard words that stnell of heresy 
a league around." 

" Still the baron is a good catholic," 
said the shepherd, carelessly. 

" He worships that saint who will re- 
store him the rights of pasturage winch 
the king has granted to you, in order to 
encourage the manufacture of cloth in 
this district, which has been ruined by 
the departure of the protestants, who, to 
say the truth, have carried with them 
the best part of his revenues." 

" $0 then,** said Pastourel, " you sus- 
pect that the baron would fiivor a pro- 
testant movement in the hopes of regain- 
ing his rights." 

"God grant," cried Jean Couteau, 
"that the coimcillor may not amuse 
himself by visiting the upper chambers ! 
He might be astonished at the piles of 
arms and ammunition that are stored 
therein." 

" He would be much more astonished 
if he were to visit the vaults," muttered 
Pastourel, in an under tone. 

But Jean Couteau did not hear these 
words, which seemed to have escaped 
Pastourel involuntarily, and the old shep- 
herd added : 

" Well, Jean, keep your suspicions to 
yourself, for if they were to reach the 
ears of the parliament, it would not only 
cost the baron dear, but the chevalier 
D'Auterive also, and your son Pierrou." 

" Pierpou I" cried Jean Couteau. "Ah, 
I can answei for him ; he would sooner 
burn all the Huguenots of the province 
than meddle with such a thing, and I do 
not see how he could have aught to fear 
from the discovery." 

" Jean," replied Pastourel, " you are 
too old a huntsman not to have found a 
wolf in the glen, when you thought you 
were near the den of a bear." 

" You are right, perhaps, for strange 
things are going on in the castle, and it 
is on that account that I have suftered 
Pierrou to enlist. But he has nothing 
to do with it— has he ?" 

The voice of Jean Couteau seemed 
agitated, both by alarm and indignation. 
He feared the power of Pastourel, and 
still he would not have hesitated to quar. 
rel with him, if his son had by any 
chance been the victi^^^i[ IjgdiaboUc&u 
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InBuenoe. Pastourel imdentood him, 
and replied mildly : 

" By my soul's welfare, your son is 
as innoceftt of all crime against God and 
the king, as the illustrious Duke de 
Nevers, die governor of the province." 

These woSs were uttered in a tone of 
raillery, which Jean Couteau did not re- 
mark, for he replied : 

"I believe you; and still what you 
have said has frightened me. Listen, 
Pastourel ! I will save Gralidou, should 
it cost me my hide ; but if an¥ evil 
threatens Pierrou, you will avert u, will 
you not ?" 

" I promise you !" said Pastourel, in a 
tone of emotion. 

With these words Pastourel waved his 
hand to Jean Couteau, and both with- 
drew in such haste that it was evident 
they willed to overtake their comrades 
before they reached the place to which 
they were hurrying. Jean Couteau, 
rushing onward li}ce a wild boar, through 
bushes and thickets, succeeded in his 
design, for he rejoined his fellows at a 
short distance from the castle. 

His absence had not been unnoticed, 
however, for Frias said to him in a stern 
tone : 

" What errand had you on the borders 
of the torrent that kept you there till 
now?'' 

" I think," replied Jean Couteau, " that 
you heard the promise the baron made 
me this mbming, if I could lay hands 
Upon Pastourel." 

" That is to say, if you killed him," 
said Frias. 

" Aye, aye, two hundred if I killed 
him, and four hundred, if I took him 
alive." 

"And you pursued him ?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Jean, "and he 
has been twi6e within reach of my cut 
lass." 

"And you did not kill him?" said 
Frias. 

" I prefer the four hundred crowns to 
two." 

" Well, then," replied Don Jose, in a 
low voice, "slay him, and I will give 
you four hundred crowns, in addition to 
"^tl^ose the baron has promised you." 

Jean Couteau was stupefied at this 
proposition, but he imagined that the 



oomte's <mly object was to rid the ftoon 
of a man whom he feared ; and notwidi- 
standing the inferiority of his station, he 
replied in a tone of contempt : 

" Why did you not send a bullet 
through his body a moment since ? for a 
man can not approach Pastourel exactly 
as he wishes; he saw me behind him, 
and looked at me — ^you know how he 
looks at one, as if he saw into one's very 
soul — and he spoke to me in words which 
I do not comprohend. *You will tell 
Don Jos6,' he said, * thaj, he must inform 
the baroness that she has no need of a 
carpet of bear skins for her oratory.' " 

" He told you that ?" cried Frias, with 
a movement of alarm. 

" Aye, aye ! he told me that ; and he 
added : < You must remain at the castle.' " 
, " Ah !" muttered Frias, •* this man is 
a sorcerer ; hell waits upon his bidding, 
that ^s sure." 

Then he added, with strange agitation : 

" Well, then, you will romain at the 
castle ?" 

With these words he left Jean Cou- 
teau, and rejoined Barati, who was ex- 
amining with extreme attention the ap- 
proaches to the castle, elevated as it was 
upon the summit of a hill, and surround- 
ed by ditches whose width and depth 
formed an obstacle not easily to be sur- 
hioimted, although they were completely 
dry. 

The drawbridge, which led to the only 
apparent entrance to the castle, was 
lowered, as if the occupants expected 
their arrival. No sooner had the last 
of those who accompanied Barati entered 
the fortress, than the drawbridge was 
raised, with a noise and din of chains, 
Wliich startled Langlois, and which 
caused Frias to shrug his shoulders, as 
if he disapproved of this threatening de- 
monstration. 

Barati turned, scanned the drawbridge 
and the portcullis, which was lowered 
with the same display, and he said to 
Frias, as the latter invited him to follow 
him: ' 

" This is contrary to the^order of the 
king." 

"That is an observation which you 
can make to the Baron de la Roque," 
replied Don Jos6, " for you are about to 
be admitted into his presence.' , 
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CaaAPTER IIL 

ZHB BARON DE LA BOQXTE. 

Thby now traversed a vast court, 
and entered « vedtibule, in which they 
fi)und a score of bandits wearing mili- 
tary coats, although they carried no 
arms, except a long, wide rapier, sus- 
pended by a baldric, upon which were 
embroidered the arms of the Baron de 
la Roque. A number of muskets were 
carefully arranged in a comer, and a 
boy astride a drum was playing.with the 
drumsticks. From the impatience which 
Frias manifested at all this display, Ba- 
rati inferred that he looked upon this 
parade of rebellious force as imprudent, 
or perhaps he found it ridiculous. Still 
Don JoaS did not speak, and the coun- 
cillor, turning to a hallebardier who 
seemed to be on guard, said : 

" Announce our arrival to the baron." 

The hallebardier, who was probably 
unaccustomed to the part which was im. 
posed upon him, laid aside his weapon, 
opened the folding doors, and cried out 
in a ludicrous tone : 

"Baron de la Roque, here are visi- 
tors!" 

As Barati entered the hall, he said to 
Frias: 

" This seems like a poor comedy." 

" Take care," replied Frias, « lest it 
become a tragedy." 

The appearance of the apartment into 
which Barati, his secretar}% and Galidou 
were ushered, was dalculated to give 
effect to these words. It was a vast, 
wainscotted hall. Torches, fastened 
against the walls, illuminated it with a 
glare, which appeared the more gloomy 
to Barati, when contrasted with the light 
without, for every window was entirely 
closed, and the few rays of day which 
found their way through the shutters, 
werei intercepted by long curtains of red 
velvet. In tiie middle of the hall stood 
a large table covered with the same ma- 
terial, and behind this table, upon which 
were placed two lights, each with three 
branches, sat the Baron de la Roque. 

No judgment could be formed of the 
height of &is man's stature, but he seem- 
ed endowed with prodigious strength ; his 
broad chest, crossed by^ his folded arms, 



his powerful neck and large head, gave 
him an appearance well calculate to 
inspire alarm. But it was chiefly when 
the spectator examined his features with 
attention, that he was unable to repress 
his terror. A low forehead, Surmounted 
by white and bristling hair, heavy eye- 
brows, which almost concealed his grey 
and bloodshot eyes, a nose hooked like 
the beak of a vulture, a sunken mouth 
and pale lips, which disclosed a set of 
teeth, narrow, long and pointed, like 
those of a wild beast ; a square, project- 
ing chin, denoting the brutal appetites of 
this man — all these features made up an 
image, upon which was stamped the im- 
press of craft and cruelty, nay, almost 
of blood-thirstiness. The baron was 
dressed with a sort of splendor ; the em- 
broidery and fashion of his garments had 
probably been in vc^ue some twenty 
years before the date of our narrative, 
and if he did not present the idea of a 
gay and gallant lord, he manifested at 
least an air of C9mmand and confidence 
in his own strength, which told with suf- 
ficient clearness that he was a man of 
power and authority. 

Upon a low stool, but at the extreme 
end of the table, sat a young man, clothed 
in black, before whom stood the imple- 
ments necessary for writing. Behind 
the baron, and standing at his right, was 
a menial, bearing upon a silver plate a 
pitcher and goblet of the same material. 
On his lefl, and stationed with an affected 
show of menace, stood a man with bared 
arms, clothed in red serge, and leaning 
upon an axe. Farther off, and rangea 
in a semicircle around the table, sat a 
score of men, like those whom Barati 
had encountered in the antechamber, ex- 
cept that each of them held a drawn 
sword in his hand. Lastly, at some dis- 
tance from this group, near a high and 
wide chimney place, in which a bright , 
fire was burning, a young woman of great 
beauty was seated in an arm chair, co- 
vered with crimson velvet ; her feet rested 
upon a cushion, which served as a seat 
for a little girl of three years of age, who 
gazed at all this array with an air of 
astonishment, which proved that, to her, 
at least, the scene was a very unusual 
one. 

Although Barati had at a^lance scan- 
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ned all the personages in this picture, 
and although from me awkwardness of 
some, and from the embarrassment of 
the young woman, who in vain afiected 
an air of indifierence^ he understood that 
all this was a spectacle, arranged to in. 
spire him with alarm, yet he was not the 
less disturbed by apprehension. The 
chief cause of this emotion was the as- 
pect of the Baron de la Roque. It is 
true that at the instant when Barati en- 
tered the apartment, this man had re- 
solved not to push matters to extremities, 
but his visage denoted him as one of those 
individuals who easily overleap the 
bounds of that moderation which they 
have prescribed to themselves, and who, 
when once a prey to their evil passions, 
immolate victims to their blind rage, 
without heeding the danger. Barati 
measured the peril, and we shall soon 
see the resolution with which it inspired 
him. 

The councillor, followed by Galidou 
and Langlois, had , advanced to the edge 
of the table. Then, seeing that the baron 
remained motionless, he looked toward 
the lady, who regarded him with rest- 
less curiosity, saluted her profoundly, 
and then, turning to the baron, placed 
his hat upon his head again. The old 
iloble did not appear to notice it, but Don 
Jos6 and the headsman, for it was he 
who stood at the baron's left, were trou- 
bled at seeing the old lord reach his right 
hand over his shoulder to demand the 
goblet, which his cup-bearer filled to the 
brim with wine. To those who knew 
the Seigneur de la Roque, it was a sure 
sign that this proceeding had irritated 
him, for he had just put in practice one 
of his favorite priBcepts : " A man should 
always drain a cup of wine between the 
anger which he feels, and the first word 
which he speaks." 

To a certain point this precept was not 
amiss, and twice or thrice its application 
might be salutary, but this number pas- 
sed, the palliative became a furious stim- 
ulant, and it was precisely in the cases 
in which the baron carried his system 
of moderation to excess, that he commit- 
ted the most fearful outrages. It was 
not strange, then, that the young man 
and the dame appeared so terrified. As 
to the other personages, they lived in so 



profound and ccHistant awe of the baxoiiy 
that this circumstance could neither in- 
crease nor diminish it. Jean Couteau 
alone gave utterance to a growl of dis- 
approbation, which, fiirtunately for him, 
was drowned by the baron's laughter. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Jos6, you are a fine 
youth! I asked but one prisoner, and 
you have brought me three. This one 
is the councillor, doubtless; as to the 
fellow yonder who trembles so, it is some 
cur of Uie parliament's base court, I sup- 
pose ; and you, rogue, who stand so erect 
iti my presence, who are you ?" he said, 
addressing Galidou. 

The latter, in whose eyes this spectacle 
was a serious affcdr, and who had felt a 
death-like chill creep through his veins 
as he entered the hall, had placed him- 
self in an arrogant attitude, in order to 
conceal his alarm ; but when the baron, 
fixed upon him those eyes, that glistened 
like a wild cat's, his voice failed him, 
and very opportunely, as he would have 
replied by some rude insult, for the very 
reason that he was terrified, and heaven 
only knows what would have followed. 
But Don Jos6 de Frias answered quickly : 

"This one, my lord, is a peasant, 
who served as a guide to the councillor 
and his secretary." 

Galidou, ashamed of his hesitation, 
advanced a step in order to reply, when 
Barati, stretching out his hand, said in a 
calm and commanding tone : 

" There is no one here who has the 
right to speak, but I, the representative 
of the king of France and of the par- 
liament." 

The baron dropped his brows over his 
eyes, which now shone in their deep 
orbits like two bright and bloody points, 
and exclaimed violently : 

"You shall have the right to speak 
when I question you, base gownsman ! 
Who are you, and what brings you upon 
my domain ?" 

The councillor in his turn, fixed a 
firm and dignified glance upon the baron, 
and replied in a voice in which neither 
fear nor anger was evident : 

"Adrian Anselme Joutard Baron 
de la Roque, I have come upon your 
domain, by order of parliament, to inter- 
rogate you ; you and those who inhabit 
it, concerning the misdemeanors and 
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crimes committed daily upon the inha- 
bitantSy shepherds, q)imiers, weavers 
•and fullers of the village of Lavelanejt, 
which crimes and misdemeanors are 
imputed to you, to you, Baron de la 
Soque, and to the men in your service." 

The amazement of the haron alone 
permitted Barati to speak at such length, 
and suspended for a moment the ire of 
the old seigneur. He was so greatly 
surprised to find himself interrogated 
and accused-^he who had resolved to 
enact a representati<»i of that feudal }ur 
risdiction which his ancestors formerly 
exercised in this castle, that he remained 
fi)r a while confounded and stupified, 
hut as if the current of his hlood and 
of his anger, arrested for an instant, had 
rushed on with increased violence, he 
became perplexed, and cried with a tone 
that thundered with fury : 

" Do you not know, wretch, to whom 
you speak? Do you not know where 
you are ? Do you not understand that 
you are in my power ?" 

" I am in tfie castle of the Baron de 
la Roque, who is accused of robbery, 
of pillage, of public devastation, and I 
am here to question him." 

The baron was seized with a convul- 
sive tremor. 

" Langlois," resumed the magistrate, 
without deigning to notice the baron, 
whose lips foamed with anger, and who 
' clutched mechanically the handle of a 
a pistol that lay before him, " Langlois, 
sit at this table, and write down the 
answers which the baron will make to 
the questions which I am about to put to 
him." 

Langlois was morally incapable of 
obeying him, but the habit of hearing a 
similar order, acted upon him mechani- 
c^lly, as it were, and he took a step to- 
waxu the table. 

" Drive out yon mangy hound !" cried 
the baron, suffocating with anger. " Be- 
gone, knave !" he added, half rising from 
his seat, and seizing a long staff that 
rested against the arm of his chair. 

'* Master Langlois," said Barati, in a 
voice that echc^ through the entire 
hall, " wind about your neck the chain 
which you wear as a clerk of the par- 
liament, and let lyho will lay hands up- 
aa you, I declare him guilty of high 



treason, for having insulted an bSoer 
charged with the executicm of its 
justice." 

The unhappy Langlois, who wore his 
chain beneatn his jerkin, passed it about 
his neck, while the baron cried with wild 
fury: 

"Tie him with his own paltry bawble, 
and knit him up in the antechamber ! 
Cast the carrion into the moat !" 

The men who stood behind the baron 
gazed at each other, and made a move- 
ment ui advance. Barati continued : 

"Langlois, take your place at this 
table, and write down the baron's 
answers. Do your duty, sir, do your 
duty. In the king's name, obey !" 

Whether impelled by the magic of this 
name, or by the tone of authority in 
which the councillor had addressed him, 
or by the habit of obedience to which 
we have referred, Langlois seated him- 
self at the place pointed out to him. 
The men who were about to lay hands 
upon him retreated, and the baron, who 
had risen with the staff in his hand, foil 
back upon his chair as if confounded 
and dismayed. 

"A seat, young man" said Barati, 
turning to Galidou, who, comprehending 
this lofty and energetic resolution, had 
felt the emptiness of his own bravadoes. 
He took a chair at random, and brou^t 
it to Barati, who seated himself in front 
of the baron, but' at some distance from 
the table, while the latter, having reco- 
vered from his first stupor, cried in a hol- 
low voice : 

"Fill! fill! fill!" 

The baron drained three goblets of 
wine, and like a knight who for a mo- 
ment unhorsed, seats himself again in 
his saddle, he glanced upon Barati with ^ 
eyes in which anger and menace flash- 
ed with redoubled fury. Barati endured 
this glance without flinching. There 
was a moment of terrible silence. 

" Baron de la Roque," said Barati, 
" various complaints have already been 
made against you befbro the bailiwick 
of Foix, for the numerous misdeeds 
which I am about to rehearse to you. 
Whether from negligence or from fear, 
the judges of this town have not attended 
to the grievances of the inhabitants, 
whom it was their duiy to protect^ and 
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the latter have addressed themselves 
directly to the i^arliament, which has 
entrusted to me the care of investigating 
and prosecuting the affair. Prepare, 
theui to answer me." 

Probably the libations of the baron 
had inspired him with some happy idea, 
ibrhe gazed at the councillor with a 
smile of ferocious joy, as the leopard 
watches the heedless bounds of the fawn, 
which he is sure to seize at a sinffle leap, 
and the stem noble muttered between 
his teeth: 

'< The man is mad ! by my life, he is 
>madr 

Owing to this change in the baron's 
mood, me councillor was enabled to 
proceed without violent interruption. 

''The following are the facts," he 
resumed, drawing out a parchment from 
which he proceeded to read. 

" The inhabitants of the village of 
Lavelanet, devoting themselves to the 
manufacturing of clotty and serge, keep 
numerous flocks of sheep, wliich they 
send in the summer season to browzc 

rthe mountains, held in fee by the 
said village. Now, these flocks, 
which are with difliculty preserved from 
beasts of^prey, have been often dispersed 
and scattered by the Baron de la Koque, 
and driven into glens, ravines and fo- 
rests, like animals of the chase, some 
smitten to death by the Baron de la 
Roque or his dependents, others throttled 
by his greyhounds ; some driven by fear 
into inaccessible abysses, others wander, 
ing through the woods, a prey to wild 



The baron, still busied doubtless with 
his happy thought, planted his elbow up- 
on the table, supported his chin in the 
hollow of his hand, and listened with a 
scornful air to this recital, accompanying 
it with slight nods in the aflirmative. 
Barati raised his eyes, and observed these 
movements. 

"Proceed, proceed, sir!" said the 
baron with a sneer. 

'^In addition to this, the inhabitants of 
the said village, have established for the 
fabrication or their cloth and serge, six 
fulling mills upon the diflorent streams 
of water, here below designated upon a 
map which they have had prepared by 
a skilful surveyor. In order to protect 



the said mills against sudden freshetSithey 
have raised dvkes, bulwarks, oonduits, 
and other works of wood and stone, and . 
at various times the said works have 
been injured, and one of them, belonging 
to a person named Galidou, has been en- 
tirely destroyed by the dependents of 
the Baron de la Roque." 

The patience which the old castellan 
had imposed upon himself seemed to 
draw to a close, for Barati, having 
paused for a moment, he addressed him 
no longer with insulting raillery, bu* 
with an air of ill-repres^ indignation. 

" Have you nearly finished ?'° 

" Almost, sir," said Barati, coolly. 

He resumed his task with a voice as 
calm and firm, as if he were reading 
an inquest before the parliament. 

" Beside these acts, which have in- 
flicted serious damage upon the inhabi- • 
tants, the said Baron de la Roque has 
arrested, or caused to be arrested, divers 
mules and horses laden with merchan- 
dise, belonging to various inhabitants of 
the town, and chiefly to the aforesaid 
Galidou, and the said baron has kept 
possession of the merchandise." 

" Is this all ?" cried the baron in a 
hoarse voice, as with his accustomed 
sign he demanded his goblet. 

The councillor contmued without al- 
lowii^ himself to be disturbed. 

" Finally • several shepherds having 
resolved to defend their flocks against an 
attack from the baron, one of them 
named Pierre Laniou, was wounded in 
the head by a sword stroke dealt by the 
baron, from which stroke he fell dead on 
the spot." 

"The baron's teeth chattered with 
rage, his hands trembled, and he mut- 
tered in a repressed voice : ^ 

" And he will -not be the only one !" 

The councillor did not hear him, and 
continued to read, but with a rapidity 
that one uses in rehearsing a concluding 
formula which is usually appended to 
such documents, after the enumeration 
of the important facts. 

" In consequence of all the grievances 
which have just been rehearsed, the in« 
habitants of the village of Lavelanet, after 
having addressed themselves to the ba- 
ron, who has answered them neither as a 
just man nor as a gentleman, have had 
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xeoouTse to the parliament^ in order — " 

" What is that you have read ?" cried 
the baron, quickly, as he rose and dis- 
played for the first time his lofty stature ; 
" what is that you have read V he re- 
peated^ bending over the table upon 
which he supported himself with one 
hand, while with the other he reached 
towards the parchment which Barati 
was reading, as if he wished to take it 
firom him — ^**what is that you have 
read?" 

"I have read what is written, sir 
baron." 

" And these boors have said that I 
have* answered them neither—" 

'' Neither as a just man nor as a gen- 
tleman," said Barati; placing his fi^er 
upon the line where these words were 
• written. 

The baron drew himself up to his 
full ^eight, and with flashing eye, brist- 
ling hair, and foaming lips, exqlaimed : 

" To hor^e, my men ! to horse ! take 
torches and arms. By to-morrow's 
dawn, not a house of these knaves shall 
be standing. They shall be reduced to 
ashes ; all — ^to the very last. Bum, slay 
without ruth or rue. Away! away! 
and speed ye !" 

So violent was the baron's fury, so 
indignant the accent of his voice, so 
imperative the tone of his command, that 
some of those who were in the hall hurried 
out to execute his orders. 

This burst of anger, and above all, the 
direction which it had taken, had so as- 
tonished Barati that he stood for an in- 
stant motionless, following the baron with 
his eye, who had dashed aside the chair 
upon which he had been seated, and was 
BOW striding up and down the hall like 
a madman. Barati, rising also, turned 
at last to Don Jos6, and said to him : 

<< Is there here no reasonable man to 
whom I can explain the orders of the 
parliament ?'* 

At these words the baron stopped sud- 
denly, and with less fury than could 
have been expected, he said to the 
councillor : 

" The orders of the parliament, sir ! 
What have the orders of parliament to 
do here ? I do not know them, and I do 
not wish to know them t In truth, it is 
shameful to the king, to the nobility, that 



causes are to be judged by men wearing 
black or red robes ! What has brought 
you here? what would you? How 
dares a man who calls himself a judge, 
utter the follies contained in that idle 
piece of parchment? How Could a 
parliament of Toulouse credit such a 
a complaint ? How could ^ a parliament 
permit a score of boors' to say and to ^ 
write that I have not answered to their 
grievances as a gentleman ?" 

At these words the baron ground his 
teeth, and added with his former fury : 

" But do you know, sir, the meaning 
of these words'? Do you know what has 
passed ? Do you know that among this 
scum, there has been found a wretch, a 
madman, a vile peasant, so audacious 
as to send me a challenge ; me, Baron de 
la Roque, declaring me, if I refused to 
answer it, unworthy of the title of a 
gentleman. And still, persuaded as I , 
was that it wa» some madman, I have 
not sought out this fellow, I have not 
hung him upon a tree by the road-side. 
And this is the injury that these boors 
have dared to draw up as a grievance,' 
in a complaint to parliament ! and par- 
liament receives it ! Did you know the 
facts, sir? did you know them when / 
you read that insolent document ?" 

"I knew them, sir," said Baridi, 
calmly, << and he who has appealed for 
justice to another source than parlia- 
ment, will be punished if there is occa- 
sion for it." 

The baron gazed at Barati as if it 
were a maniac who spoke to him. 

"Punished, if there is occasion, sir, 
you say? And thus the meanest of 
wretches shall be at liberty to insult 
me? and the parliament will judge 
whether I must endure the affiront or 
not ! Am I an old woman, that such 
things may be said to me ? And the 
parliament of Toulouse has thought and 
believed that I would permit it, without 
punishing the bearer of so insolent a 
message ! Sir, sir ! prepare to ask par- 
don upon your knees, here, on the in- 
stant, before all present, or mordieul 
sir councillor, parliament will have a 
more serious affair to settle than a mere 
clamor bf peasants." 

" The flffiur has become sufficiently 
serious for you, sir baroQi" replied Ba« 
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nd, '< inasmuch as you have ventured 
to address to me this insulting proposi- 
tion." 

<<Do you see that man ?" replied the 
barcm, whom drunkenness and anger had 
entirely <ieprived of reason and reflec- 
tion^ as he pointed to the headsman who 
stood near them leaning upon his axe, 
** do you know who he is f do you know 
diat I have but to deliver you into his 
handsi and it is all oVer with you and 
your comrades ?" 

Barati gazed for a moment at the 
headsman with a calmness that disturbed 
him, then turning quietly toward the 
baron, he replied : 

** Whoever he may be, sir baron, I 
need not think of him yet ; not until I 
have pursued my investigation concern- 
ing those who liave aided you ui the acts 
of which you are accused, will I en- 
quire how far he is guilty as an acoom- 
pUce." 

The councillor, when he uttered these 
words, had scarcely a hcfpe of preventing 
a deed of violence by his firmness, yet 
at the risk of his life, he resolved to per- 
fcrm the duty which devolved upon him 
in maintaioing his character as a judge. 
Accordingly he did not speak with that 
air of command which he had worn un- 
til this moment. The baron saw a sign 
as he thought, in the tone with which 
Barati had addressed him, and wishing 
to complete his victory, he replied with 
an air of sarcasm and cruelty : 

<< This man is the headsman of the 
Baron de la Roque ; and you see," he 
added, pointing to the weapon upon 
which he was leaning, "the axe is 
weighty and sharp." 

Barati, overcoming the disgust in- 
spired by the drunkenness rather than 
the anger of the baron, cast a contempt- 
uous glance at the weapon to which the 
castellan pointed, and answered haugh- 
tily: 

" The axe of the parliament, sir baron, 
is more weighty and sharper than that 
of La Roque. He who wields it does 
not grow pale beneath the glances of 
those whom the parliament delivers into 
his hands, and yet he has severed loftier 
heads than yours ; and the blood of the 
Duke de Montmorency should teach 
those who listen to me, that rebellion can 



not escape him, even if armies or a whole 
province stood at its service." 

This mention of the high jurisdiction 
of the parliament startled the old castel- 
Ian, aldiough it recalled a somewhat dis- 
tant epoch ; but, above all, it disturbed^ 
those who had counted upon the barcxn's 
infhience to excuse their obedience to 
him, and as the vassals whom he had 
ordered to prepare torches reappeared at 
this moment, an air of general discontent 
was visible. 

During thb scene, notwithstanding 
Barati's seiise of his own personal dan- 
ger, pne thing struck him as singular ; 
neither Jos6 nor the baroness made % ges- 
ture or uttered a word to interfere. Tbey 
watched with evident anxiety indeed, the 
different currents of the baron's anger, 
but without seeming to fear the conse- 
quences, whatever they might be. 

« We are ready, my lord," said one 
of the armed vassals, who had entered 
with torches in their hands. 

** It is well !" cried the baron. " Let 
us away, and until my return let these 
three men be fast locked in the prison. 
I will decide to-morrow what I will do 
with them." 

" One moment. Baron de la Roque," 
said Barati, placing himself in his way ; 
" in the duty which has been entrusted 
to me, parliament has foreseen that you 
might refuse to answer, and the case has 
been provided fer. Do you express this 
refusal in form ?" 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, but 
did not reply. 

" Your silence," resumed Barati, " is 
evidence of a refusal. In this case, I, 
Leonard Barati, councillor of the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, arrest you, command- 
ing in the name of the king, all here pre- 
sent to lend me their aid ; and I declare 
those who refuse, to be rebels, and I re- 
serve to myself tiie right of prosecuting 
them, and bringing them to punishment 
as such." 

The baron retreated a step. Every 
body remained motionless. 

" Is there not here one faithful suliject 
of the king ?" cried Barati. 

No one answered. 
* "Langlois," said Barati, "note down 
what has passed. You will remA it to the 
baron, and then we will withdraw, to pur- 
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sue our enquiries immediately else- 
where.** 

It would be difficult to describe the 
emotions of the old seigneur at this dis- 
play of unalterable calmness, upon which 
all threats and danger were unable to 
make the least impression. To render 
them comprehensible to our readers, we 
niust explain their origin. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE KENNEL* 

When the Seigneur de la Roque had 
learned that a councillor of the parlia- 
ment had been sent into the district to 
make an inquest, he irjnagined, as in ge- 
neral all men of the sword, and all those 
"who live by the employment of brute 
feroe, are inclined to imagine, that he 
was about to deal with some fat civil 
judge, who would swoon at the sight of 
a mudcet, and who would consider him- 
self very fortunate in escaping from his 
hands by proclaiming him innocent of all 
the crimes which were imputed to him. 
Perhaps, as we shall see hereafter, he 
had still more serious motives for throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of this investi- 
gation. 

He had consequently arranged this 
theatrical representation, in order to ter- 
rify the miserable judge whom he had 
expected. But the scene, which was 
intended but for a comedy, had suddenly 
changed its character, as Don Jos^ had 
foreseen from the judgment he had form- 
ed of Barati, when he arrested him. 
Accordingly the danger had been actual 
from the very commencement of this 
singular interview, but at this moment it 
had become more imminent than ever. 
On the one hand, the baron's anger and 
mortification had reached their height, 
and on the other he was not altogeuier 
willing to place himself in a state of open 
rebellion against the parliament. He 
regretted his foolish attempt to intimidate 
the councillor, yet he felt at the same 
time that he had gone too far to escape 
the severest censure, and he asked him- 
self if it were not better now to push 
matters to extremity. He seemed to 



count the men who surrounded him ; one 
would have said that he was following 
out in his thoughts a plan of revolt s£ 
ready long prepared. But whether the 
wine which he had drunk had confused 
him, or whether he hesitated to form so 
dangerous a resolve, he cast himself upon 
his chair, bending his head, as if in 
thought, while from time to time he 
reached his hand toward his cup-bearer 
without uttering a word. This gesture, 
without doubt, was familiar to the me- 
nial, for he understood it, and each time 
he poured out a full goblet for the old 
castellan, who drained it at a draught. 

Langloisj who was writing with a 
trembling hand, now and then cast a side 
glcuice at this pantomime, and it filled 
him with alarm. Still no one spoke; 
profound silence prevailed in the apart- 
ment ; nothing was heard but the seratch- 
ing of the pen upon the paper, when the 
baron caught the stealthy glande which 
Langlois cast upon him, and as if this 
glance had kindled the rage which 
glowed within him, he started up like a 
madman, struck Langlois to the earth, 
seized the paper upon which he had been 
writing, tore it, trampled it beneath his 
feet, and exclaimed, in a paroxysm of 
rage: 

" Hold, scurvy hound ! vile scrivener ! 
Thus I value your justice and the justice 
of the parliament ! Seize that man, and 
bind him," he added, pointing to Barati. 
"Do as I bid you !" he cried, placing 
his hand upon his sword, j" Set on !" he 
said, pushing his vassals toward the 
councillor, without venturing himself to 
approach him. 

A general tumult ensued, during 
which Jean Couteau hastily approached 
the councillor. 

" Follow me, for heaven's sake !" he 
cried, "the leash is broken, and the mad 
dog bites all within his reach." 

Barati would have resisted, but Jean 
Coufbau made a signal to two men, who 
threw themselves between him and the 
baron, and endeavored to drag him from 
the apartment; while two odiers raised 
Langlois, who lay stretched upon the 
ground, complexly stunned by the blow 
which he had received. 

The baron brandished his isword, cry- 
ing with all his might — "Bind them!— 
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to the dungeon with them ! I will deal 
with them!" and thus increased the 
confusion. Jean Couteau availed him- 
self of it to say in a whisper to Galidou : 

"Follow me, if you would not be 
hung!" 

liie scene which had just passed had 
ao absorbed the young man's attention as 
to render him forgetful of himself^ but as 
soon as he found himself 'an object of 
notice, he resumed his boastful assu- 
rance, and replied : 

" I do not fear your baron's gibbet, no 
more than I fear your cutlass, Jean Cou- 
teau." 

He had scarcely uttered these words, 
when Don Frias, who until now had re- 
mained motionless, rushed towards him, 
and while he endeavored to conceal him 
from the eyes of the baron, said, pushing 
him onward violently : 

"Go, wreteh, go!" 

« By St. Peter P' said Galidou, " if we 
were alone, face to face, in a fair field, 
you would not treat me thus, without 
paying dear for the insult." 

" Wilt go, fool ! madman !" said Jean 
Couteau, seizing Gralidou by the shoul- 
ders ; and, clasping him in hb arms of 
iron, he strove to (&ag him from the hall. 

Although Jean Couteau was endowed 
with almost herculean strength, yet he 
had to deal with a youth too vigorous 
and too active, to suffer himself to be 
borne away like a child. Accordingly 
Galidou, whom Jean Couteau had liSed 
from the ground, planted his feet against 
the frame of the door at the moment 
when the latter was about to thrust him 
into the antechamber ; and owing to this 
point of resistance, he hurled Couteau so 
violently backward, that he fell to the 
ground, bearing his burden with him. 

They rolled together to the baron's 
feet, when Gralidou leaped up nimbly. 

" Peste !" said the seigneur, bursting 
out into a drunken laugh, "the knave 
has stout hamstrings. Ha! Jean^u- 
teau ! you look as if you were stunned 
with the fall." Then turning to Gali- 
dou, he added : " Come, fellow, if you 
will enter my service I will give you 
fifty crowns a year. What is your 
name?" 

"Pierre. Lescuret," exclaimed Jean 
CouteaUi with strange eagerness. 



"Yes, my lord," said Frias, who, al- 
thou^ astonished at the ready inventioa 
of Jean Couteau to save Galidou, was 
resolved to profit by it. "Yes," he 
said, " Pierre Lescuret, a poor madman, 
who is fit only to serve as a guide to 
travellers." 

Any one but Galidou would have seen 
in these words a settled design to save 
him, but the young mountaineer, who 
had lately made a trial of his {Hrudenoe 
in keeping silence during the (Uscussion 
of Barati and the Seigneur de la Roque, 
and in resigning his due share of the 
baron's anger— ?xalidou, we say, looked 
upon it as a point of honor to refiise the 
protection of a &lse name, and^zclaimed : 

" My name is not Pierre Lescuret !— 
my name is Andr6 Galidou !" 

An exclamation of vexation escaped 
at once firom the lips of Jos6 and Jean 
Couteau, while the rest of the baron's 
attendants gathered eagerly around the 
young peasant. This universid curiosity, 
should it cost him his life, (and nothing 
was more likely,) delighted Galidou ; he 
placed himself in the middle of the hall, 
with lus head erect, and his hat cocked 
upon one side. 

As a hound, which would have cou- 
rageously leaped at the throat of a fox, 
if he had met him free in the woods, but 
which, if he finds him taken in a trap, 
snuf& about him with distrust, snapping 
at him from time to time, and then re- 
treating to a distance, so was it with the 
baron when he held .Galidou in his 
power. He walked around him, holding 
his sword in his hand, and pricked him 
slightiy, measuring him from head to 
foot with his eye, and saying : 

" Ah, ha ! this knave, then, is Andr6 
Galidou!" 

The latter leaped backward, and 
placed himself in an attitude of defence ; 
the baron's men were about to rush upon 
him. 

" Gently ! gentiy !" cried the baron, 
" do not hurt him'; the dog must be hung 
all alive, add whole." 

The young braggart turned pale, not 
so much at the icfea of death as at the 
baron's savage scorn. 

" Ha !" resumed the latter, " it is the 
dung-hill bird who sent me the cartel ' 
You must take an ass's d^ and halter. 
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ibr he does not deserve to be beaten with 
the lash of a noble hound. We shall 
see if his skin is as tioklish as his cou- 
rage. Ah, mordieu ! I need not now go 
to fire the hovels of these boors of Lave- 
lanet; here is sport enough for us to- 
night, and all day to-morrow." 

TMei incident had arrested the coun- 
cillor's departure, and when he heard 
the baron speak thus, he thought it base 
to abandon one, who, whether from os- 
tentation or frotn honor, had iosisted upon 
acoc»npanying him. Barati advanced, 
therefore, to Uie Seigneur de la Roque, 
and said: 

" If this young man has been guilty 
of any offence toward you, he shall be 
punished as he deserves." 

" You may be sure of it, master coun- 
cillor," said the baron, in a savage tone. 

." But he is not a vassal of yours," 
replied Barati, <^and you can exercise 
no authority over him." 

" Master Barati," cried the baron, 
whose purple visage expressed the most 
savage ferocity, " I will have him flayed 
alive— I will cast him to my dogs — I will 
hack him in pieces if it pleases me, and 
neither king, nor parliament, nor the 
whole world shall hinder me." 

The councillor! who, in face of such a 
threat would have raised his head aloft, 
had it been addressed to himself, replied 
in a mild tone : 

" If you would permit me to remain 
alone with this young man, I could per- 
suade him, I hope, to ask pardon at your 
hands." 

Gralidou, who had been for a moment 
struck dumb at these terrible threats, 
seemed suddenly to rouse himself at the 
word " pardon," for it touched his vanity, 
and he cried : 

"Ask pardon of a mad wolf? No, 
no, worthy councillpr ! When a* man 
meets one in a glen, he slays him, and 
that is what I should have done the first 
time the baron passed within reach of 
my musket. He may flay me alive, 
roast me, and eat me afterwards if he 
pleases; the message I sent him is not 
the less true, and I repeat it to his face ; 
he is good for nothing but to let loose his 
roquets in the night against cottages, in 
which there are none but women and 
children, or against flocks <^ sheep ; but 



as to trusting himself alone with a man, 
he with his sword, and I with my stafl^ 
or with nothing, if he wishes it, he dares 
not do it ! I have said it, and I repeat 
it; he is nought but an old tootmess 
wolf, who runs as soon as a good shep- 
herd's dog shows his teeth." 

In the baron's present condition it ap- 
peared impossible but that such an insult 
should lead at once to scHne sanguinary 
result, but the old seigneur listened to it 
as to something that had no power to 
reach him. 

"Ho, there! my good Galidou," he 
cried, " you have just put an idea in my 
head. A week ago I found an old wolf 
in a pit-fall, whose teeth are something 
loose and blunted. He is now in a large 
iron cage in the kennel of the^reat court. 
Pardieu, it will be pleasant sport to loose 
you, one against the other, and to see if 
you will make the brave beast turn his 
back." 

"Sir Baron," said Barati, "it is a 
barbarous sport." 

" It will be so, sir," replied the bartm, 
with a smile and a glance of ferocity ; 
" it will be so ! So much the worse if 
you are in a hurry. Your business 
must wait for that of this clown's. Do 
as I have directed you," he added, turn- 
ing to his attendants, " place these gen- 
tlemen in the dungeon, and yonder knave 
in the kennel, and let him have some- 
thing to eat. He will need all his strength 
to-morrow for the encounter." 

He then added harshly : 

"Follow me, Jos6." 

The latter bowed, and cast a glance ~ 
upon the young woman, who rose iBuid 
left the hall. The baron went out with- 
out waiting for a reply, and Barati foU 
lowed the two men, who walked before 
him and Langlois, and who thrust them 
into a kind of damp cellar, where they 
found themselves in total darkness. 

Jean Couteau approached Galidou, 
and' said, in a rude tone : 

"As for yoi^, follow me to the kennel, 
and pass the night in prayer to God, that 
he may send one of his saints to save 
you from the jaws of the wolf." 

" I need but my two hands for that, 
Jean Couteau." 

" Aye, aye," said the other, " as to the 
wolf witii the four paws^Jt believe it. 
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^ 'tis a rude beast; but it is the 
woirwith two feet that wUl not loose his 
hold upon you/' 

" We shall see !" said Gralidou, who 
now seriously repented of his impru- 
dence, but who, at the risk of his life, 
would not exhibit the slightest sign of fear. 

Jean Couteau, followed by a few do- 
mestics, led Galidou across a large court, 
and approached a small tenement, in 
which were enclosed a doz^ dogs, who, 
aroused at the sound of steps and the 
glare of torches, began to bark and howl 
most frightfully. Galidou, who, until 
this moment had advanced with a reso- 
lute step, suddenly paused, as he saw 
Jean Ck)uteau prepare to open a low gate, 
and he could not prevent himself from 
saying : 

<< Are you going to shut me up with 
these famished beasts V 

"Do not fear," said Jean Couteau, 
" if they are to eat you, it will not be to- 
night." 

As he said this, he opened the gate, 
and twelve or fifteen large dc^ rushed 
towards it. 

" Back !" cried Jean Couteau with the 
voice of a Stentor, and at the word the 
whole pack slunk away, and resumed 
their places upon the straw which was 
strewn around the walls^ uttering angry 
growls, which echoed on all sides. Jean 
Couteau took a torch firom one of thenio- 
mestics, saying : 

" Go, and attend to your own affairs ! 
Do you think I need aid to keep these 
dogs quiet, and to shut up this stripling ?" 

Gralidou, who had been thrust into the 
kennel, found himself in a large cham- 
ber, vaulted above and paved beneath.' 
At the right of the gate at which he had 
entered, and raised to about half the 
height of the apartment, he beheld a cage 
of iron, nearly six feet square. From the 
top of the cage an enclosure of boards 
reached to the roof, forming, consequent- 
ly, a kind of loft, in which there was a 
wretched mattress. This cage was that 
in which, at the time when the Baron de 
la Roque kept a complete pack, they se- 
cured those hounds, which, from their fe- 
rocity, weire dangerous to others, and the 
loft was occupied by the menial who had 
charge of the kexmel. It was in lliis 
cage that the wolf was confined, which 



Galidou was tacctttend withou'themA- 
row, and it was in the loft that he was to 
pass the night. 

The young man could not avoid cast- 
ing a glance upon the ferociofis animal, 
which had withdrawn to die back of its 
cage, with ears erect, and disclosing ito 
loiu^, blackish teeth. 

Jean Couteau took a small ladd^, and 
placed it against the cage. 

" Mount up there ! and quickly !" be 
said to Galidou. 

The latter hesitated, and as the do- 
mestics had now retired, he felt tempted 
for a moment to seize Jean Couteau by 
the throat, hurl him to the around, and 
thus endeavor to escape. But as this 
would be no easy task against a man en- 
dowed with the strength of Couteau, and 
as the strife would doubtless have ex- 
cited the dogs to rush upon the combat- 
ants, and to tear them both in pieces, 
Galidou paused. 

"Mount!" repeated Jean Couteau, 
" and when yoU are once aloft, draw the 
ladder up after you, for otherwise the 
hounds would soon be at your heels." 

" And you think that the baron will 
force me to fight with the wolf to-mor- 
row?" 

"He will do as he has said," replied 
Jean Couteau, *^ unless you contrive to 
tear away one of the bars of the window 
that admits light into the loft in which 
you are to sleep, and then you will find 
it easy to creep through the opening, and 
glide into the court." 

"Is that true, Jean Couteau?" said 
Gralidou. 

" I can tell you one thing, and that is, 
you have only to try it, for nothing 
worse can happen than what has been 
promised you." 

" But suppose that I could descend in- 
to the •court, it would be necessary for 
me to find my way out of the castle." 

"Perhaps someone maybe at hand 
to conceal you. Perhaps, also," contin* 
ued Jean Couteau, as if struck with a 
sudden thought, "perhaps it would be 
better to keep quiet. It is an old story," 
he added, as if speaking to himself, 
" and perhaps—" 
, "What do you mean?" asked Gralidou. 

" Nothing, except that you have only 
to. keep quiet, and above all, do not cry 
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out if any one comes here in the hight.'' 

"Who?" 

*f You will see. Come, come, mount ! 
despatch, fi>r they may come to hear 
what we* are talking about so Icmg." 

Galidou ascend^ the ladder; Jean 
Couteau withdrew and closed the gate. 



CHAPTER V. 



PAULA. 



While this scene was passing between 
Gralidou and Jeioi Couteau, Joel had f ~ 
lowed the baron to his chamber. The 
old man was still burning with indigna< 
lion, but he repressed it, and when Jos6 
said to him : 

" What service can I render you, my 
lordbaion?" 

The latter glanced upon him with an 
air of vulgar cruelty, and replied : 

" Don Joe€, are you capable of an ho- 
nest Bctiaa V 

The baron's manner was so at vari- 
ance with his words, that Frias felt con- 
vinced that he was about to propose to 
him the commission of some crime. He 
preserved his calmness, however, and 
replied : 

"There is nothing which I am not 
capable of undertakmg for the honor of 
your house.-' 

This answer did not appear to please 
the baron, (ot he rejoined abrupdy : 

" I am sole judge of the hcmor of my 
house, and all that I ask of you is to tell 
me, whether you are ready to do my 
bidding without farther inquiry." 

" My lord baron," replied Jos6, after 
a moment's reflection, "I am ready to 
do all you command, but upon one con- 
ditbn.^' 

" A condition, sir f Do you speak of 
imposing conditions upon me ? Do you 
foivet that you are in my service ?" 

The young man reddened at this word. 

" Baron de la Roque," he said, " when 
my father the Comte de Frias sailed for 
the Indies, he placed me in your hands 
as a ward, and not as a vaswil. I have 

Serformed the duties of page in your 
welling, and although my age should 
have culed me to a different ocoupatiMiy 



yet I wished to testify my gratitude to-"^ 
ward you ; but do not forget that I am 
your equal in rank. If you are willing, 
I am ready to conclude a bargain with 
you, provided you grant what I desire 
in return &r that which you demand." 

" And what do you desire of me ?" 
said the baron with a gloomy air. 

" That will depend upon the service 
which you expect of me. When you 
have mentioned it, I will, inform you of 
qpy desire." 

The baron reflected, and after a l<mg 
silence, he replied : 

" Be it so, Jos6, be it so ! You are 
young,and it is quite likely that you have 
desires which I have overlooked, perhaps. 
Aye, aye, I will give you money, and 
the permission to spend it after your own 
fancy. Is this your desire ?" 

"My lord baron, what I desire de- 
pends upon the service you have to re- 
quire of me." 

" You will do what I require, Jos6, for, 
after all, you are as deeply compromised 
as I am. Have you not arrested upon 
the high ^ad this mule of the parlia- 
ment, who is deaf to all reason ? These 
gownsmen of Toulouse are the men to 
make a serious thing of that which was 
but a jest — ^^for it was but a jest, you 
know, Jos6, my good friend, alUiough 1 
appeared to be very much in earnest and 
very angry." 

Yes, in truth,*** replied Frias, " I be- 
lieve that it was intended for a jest ; and 
why not tell him so ? that would suffice 
— ^why not ask his pardon ?" 

The Seigneur de la Roque started at 
this word. 

• " Ask his pardon !" he" cried. " You, 
Frias, a nobleman, talk of asking pardon 
of a vender of decrees! No! not if they 
should strike me with the axe of Mont- 
morency ! — and of what use would it be 
now ? Do you think if he ever leaves 
this castle, Uiis croaking coimcillor will 
not enter a complaint against me ? and 
then, God knows what would come of it ! 
No, that is not the way to manage it." 

" Perhaps you are right," replied Don 
Jos^ "but what have you resolved 
upon?" 

" You are very stupid this evening|. 
Jos6," rejoined the banxi. 
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'' It is because I am afraid to under, 
stand you.'' 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, 
and replied : 

" Ha ! man dieu ! it will be their own 
&ult. Do you think, if, at this moment, 
you were to go to the councillor and his 
scribe, and tell them in your name, or in 
that of the baroness, that you are afraid 
I may con^mit some violence, and that 
you counsel them to escape secretly from 
the castle, do you think that they would 
hesitate V* 

^^ Perhaps not, my lord baron, although 
the councillor does not look like a man 
ea^ to be intimidated/' 

** I tell you that he trembles in his 
shoesy" replied the baron, roughly. 
" And he has good reason ; for in one 
way or another, I must be rid of him, 
and he will be very dexterous or you 
very awkward, if his foot does not trip 
in crossing the torrent." 

"It may be so," replied Doii Jos6, 
"but Galidou is an active fellow, and 
strong enough to carry them across this 
dangerous passage upon his dlioulders." 

" Who speaks of Galidou, Jos6 ?" said 
the baron ; " he will never leave the cas- 
tie, I answer for it." 

" But, my lord baron," rejoined Jos^, 
" it was a jest, also, was it not, when you 
said that you would make him fight with 
the old wolf?" 

" ^ jest, sayest thou ? No, no ! and 
well for the clown if the wolf throttles 
him at the first leap, for if he outlives 
the combat, I will tear out his teeth sin- 
gly, and his hairs one by on^. I would 
Tather butcher the judge and his scribe 
"with my own hand, I would rather let 
him escape, though he should stir up all 
parliament against me, than to lose this 
GaUdou!" 

Jos6 turned pale at these words, and 
arming himself with all his coUrage, he 
replied: 

" Well then, sir baron, the first and 
the only condition upon which I am 
ready to serve you is ^iis, that you do no 
harm to this Galidou." 

After all that the baron had said, it 
was an act of great boldness in Frias, 
t0 demand thus formally the life of the 
culprit. The old man remained silent 
&r a moment, as if doubting nifhether he 



had heard aright. A few scomfiil ex- 
clamations escaped his lips, then fixing 
a stem and suspicious glance upon Frias, 
he replied : 

" You consent to dispose of the judge 
and his scribe ?" 

" Yes, my lord," said Frias, in a hol- 
low voice. 

" And in return, you claim the li& 
of Galidou ?" 

"Yes, my lord.'' 

" Don Jos6, you are a traitor !" 

" Sir baron f" 

" I have long suspected it. There is 
some treachery on foot. You turn pale. 
Boa Jos6 ! you tremble, Comte de Frias !" 

In truth, at the word " treachery," the 
young man's limbs shook beneath him. 

The baron grasped him violently by 
the arm. 

*" You have listened ! you have played 
the spy upon my secret interviews!" 

"I?"saidDonJos6. 

" You know that a rebellion of the 
protestants is on the eve of breaking out, 
and you would use the secret against 
me." 

The glance of amazement which Don 
Jos^ cast upon the baron at these 
words, admonished him of his impru- 
dence, and affecting the hesitating utter- 
ance of a drunken man, he added : 

"Aye! aye! itxstrue! Idonotwon- 
der now that the shepherds have been so 
often warned of my projects! It is you 
who have betrayed them ! you !" 

The above alarm, which had for a mo* 
ment disturbed Don Jos^, at once van- 
ished at this accusation, and he exclaim- 
ed witii ardor : 

" My lord, I am no traitor. If the 
shepherds have discovered your designs 
it is because they have watched them 
carefully ; if they have often defeated 
them, it is because you have often en- 
trusted them to others beside myself. 
For the rest, it is useless to' inquire into 
the motives of ~my demand. You re- 
quire a servicis of me, and I tell you the 
price at which I am willing to render 
it. If you are not content with this, 
seek out another, who will serve you 
more faithfully than I have done until 
this day." 

" It would not be difficult to find one," 
said the baron. " Retire^but forset not 
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that if the prisoner should by chance 
escape, it is you who will be answerable 
fcrit." 

«< I am not your jailor, baron." 

*« You are, if I wish it, and I do wish 
it. Take a musket, a sword, take any 
weapon whatsoever, and go watch at the 
ffate of the pris(Xi in which this wretch 
IS confined. You shall guard him ! it is 
my will that you should ! and obey ! 
obey at pnce f and finget not that if he 
escapes, I will expel you from the castle 
as a traitor." 

This threat produced a singular effect 
upon Don Jos6. An air of keen vexa- 
tion passed across the young man's face ; 
he reflected for a while, and at last said 
to the baron : 

" Well, my lord, I consent to obey. I 
will watch at this gate, but promise me, 
that, if Galidou come off conqueror from 
his ^icounter with the wolf to-morrow, 
you will spare his life." 

" I do not refuse," rejoined the baron. 
'< The request is not unreasonable, and I 
would be just before all things. As to 
the councillor and his scribe, since you 
Irefuse to listen to my proposal, I will de- 
cide upon their fate to-morrow." 

** As you think best, my lord." 

Jos6 how withdrew, and the baron 
walked to and fro in the chamber, mut- 
tering aloud : 

" What interest can Don Jo86 have in 
the safety of Galidou? Would he be- 
tray me for these peasants ? No, no ! 
he hates them too sincerely. Still I have 
heard it said that this boor has a sister 
of uncommon beauty. It was the ba- 
roness who told me this. During the life- 
time of the Sire de Labastide, this young 
ffirl often went to the castle, and Paula 
has spoken of her to me with enthusi- 
asm. If that is 90, 1 was wrong in send- 
ing him to guard the prisoner ; he will 
mmer him to escape. At his age what 
will not a man do for the woman whom 
he loves ? I must look to it lest he aid 
Galidou to evade my power.'* 

The Seigneur de la Roque, contrary 
to his custom, left his chamber, and went 
to see what was passing in the court. 
For this purpose he did not cross the 
outer hall and vestibule which led from 
his chamber, but followed a long gallery 
upon which opened all the deeping 



rooms of the castle. He was in the act 
qf passuig his wife's chamber, when he 
heard the sound of voices. The baron 
padsed suddenly, and extinguished the 
light which he held in his hand. This 
itiovement seemed prompted by jealousy. 
Of all the male inhabitants of the castle, 
but a single one could have attracted 
the attention of the baroness, and this 
one was Don Jos^. The baron resolv- 
ed to listen; he could hear the speak- 
ers engaged in earnest conl^ersation, 
but was unable to distinguish a sin- 
gle word. Patience, nay, even prudence, 
was no feature in the baron's character ; 
he tried to open the door, and found it 
locked. Irritated by this ciroumstance, 
he pushed against it with such violence 
that it gave way, and he beheld Don' 
Jos^ standing before him. 

Without reflecting, without inquiring 
into the cause of his presence in this 
chamber, the baron was about to riish 
upon the young man, sword in hand, 
when the child of whom we have spoken, 
leaped from her mother's, lap, and run- 
ning to the baron, cried in a tone of en- 
treaty : 

" Papa, do not kill the shepherd, Jos^ 
does not wish it, and he has been crying, 
and beting mamma to save him." 

This innocent testimony as to the cause 
of Don Josh's prosence in Paula's cham- 
ber, arrested the baron, whose pride was 
not the less wounded, however, at having 
manifested the emotion and the suspicion 
which had disturbed him. He gazed 
for a moment at the two, and but for the 
words just uttered by a child scarcely 
four years of age, he would have been 
convinced that he had surprised a secret 
which closely touched his honor, so groat 
was the agitation of Paula and the hand- 
some page. As we have said, the baron 
had left his chamber in the belief that 
Joe6's anxiety for Gralidou's safety arose 
solely fh)m his love for Catharine, the 
shepherd's sister. It was under the in- 
fluence of this belief that he said to' 
Frias: 

PardieUf master Jose, your love must 
be warm to spur you to this insolence 
—to enter by night into the chamber 
of the baroness !" 

If the seigneur instead of gazing at 
Don Jos6, had glanced at Paula, his 
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fiurmer suspicions would have returns^; 
a livid paleness spread across her fea- 
tures, and a glance in which were 
blended hatjaed and deefMur, flashed from 
Don Jos^, to the baron, as if she would 
have urged the young man to assail her 
husband. 

Jos6 however replied with ocmsidera- 
ble calmness : 

" I know that my presence here needs 
an excuse, but it is owing solely to my 
desire to save young Galidou." 

The baroness bit her lips, frowned 
and said in a tone of bitterness : 

" Yes, my lord. Don Jos^, I know 
not wherefore, has b^n suddenly 
siezed with so passionate an interest &r 
this clown, that if you had entered a 
moment so(Xier, you would have found 
him on his knees, praying and weeping 
as if £br his own life.'' 

" It is true," said the child, " he cried, 
and mamma told him to begcoie." 

<< If it were for my own me, madam," 
said Jos^j '^ I .should not have entreated 
with tears ; it is fiir more than my life, it 
is for my honor." 

Jos6 uttered these words in a tone of 
profound sadness, and cast a suppliant 
and despairing glance upon the baroness. 
The baron interpreted his grief accord- 
ing to his former suspicion, and turning 
to his wife, he said, with a smile : 

<< This astonishes you, Paula, and cer- 
tainly it is a thing to cause surprise, but 
love has subdued ruder hearts than that 
of our page Don Jos6." 

"Whst do you mean, sir?" 
daimed Paula, in a tone which might 
have been caused by sudden terror or 
ofiended prudery. 

« Well, well, do not be angry, Paula ; 
your oonfeMor will absolve you, if by 
chance our words c^end your chaste 
ears. Yes, Paula, see to what love has 
reduced the callous Don Jose ! he weeps 
at your feet to save the brother of a 
paltry maiden, whom you would not 
suffer to a{^roach you. 

The flashing eye of the baroness wan- 
dered for a moment, alternately from 
her husband to the young man, as if to 
demand an explanationof these words. 
Don Jcs6 himself had not clearly com- 
prehended the baron's meaning, and he 
gazed upon him steadfastly. The ba- 
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roness was the first to break this singular « 
silence. 

«< What mean you, n^ lord ? Whom . 
do you term in paltry maiden ? Is it 
Catharine Gali ?" 

The baron nodded. Paula continued 
in a changed and hollow voice : 

<< It is for the sake of Catharine Gali 
then that he would save Galidou !" 

<*This young eirl has been almost 
reared in your &ther's castle," said 
Jo66, addressing the baronecs in a Alter- 
ing voice. *' I hoped that your friendship 
for her would inteirest you in behalf of 
her brother." 

The baroness had cast her eyes to 
the ground, and if the light of the soli- 
tary taper which burned in the vast 
chamber, had suffice^ to illuminate her 
fiice, her husband would have remarked 
the profound agitation of her features, 
and the rage and despair which she was 
unable to subdue. Fortunately for her 
the baron came to her aid, and replied : 

"That is craftily done,. master Jos^ 
to count upon the fnendship of the baro- 
ness to further the love which you feel 
toward the beautiful Catharine. You 
have acted like a loyal gallant, in good 
sooth, for you have carefully concealed 
the secret motives which prompted your 
pity for Galidou." 

Jo66 hesitated for a moment, and then 
answered with more firmness : 

<<No, baron; the safety of Galidou 
seem^ to me an act of justice. I ad- 
dr^aed myself first to you and you 
refused me; then as I thought it an 
act of pity and benevolence also, I ap- 
plied to you madam, and you have not 
yet answered me." 

" Ah,'^i?eplied the baroness, in a tone 
of raillery, « it is the beautiful Cath- 
arine, for she is beautiful, she was so, at 
least, some years since — ^it is the beauti- 
ful Catharine wh6m you love !" 

"I do not love Catharine, madam," 
said Don Jo66 with vexation, "but I 
wish to prevent a deed which I consider 
culpable, and more dangerous to us all 
than you imagine." 

"In truth?" said the baron with 
a sneer. " It is the danger which would 
result firom Galidou's death which 
troubles you ? And how is it that so 
an adviser couRconsent a mo- 
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ment dnoe to rid me of a o6uncillor of 
parliament, a deed far more hazardous, 
and that upon condition that I would 
spare this wretch ?" 

« Is it so 1" cried the baroness, in a 
voice which caused the young man to 
tremble, '< Don 3oa6 has consented to 
commit a murder in order to save the 
bmther of Catharine ?" 

*f He has," said the baron, with the 
same sneer. 

Frias appeared to be on the rack. At 
last, as if weary of dissimulating, he ex- 
claimed : 

" Well, yes, sir baron, Galidou must 
be saved and I ask it of you as a re- 
compense for my services; and you, 
madam, in the name of the ties you 
hold most dear, in the name of your 
child, implore itte life of this young 
man, I conjure you. God will recompense 
this act of mercy more bounteously than 
you think, perhaps." 

" Comte De Frias !" cried the baro- 
ness between her closed teeth. 

" Ck>nsent, madam !" replied Jos^ earn- 
estly, "consent! save this shepherd, 
save him !" 

" Your love blinds you, Don 3oaiS,*^ 
said the baron in a stem but not indi^- 
nant tone ; " you should be sufficient^ 
fiuniliar with the strict views of the baro- 
ness on such subjects, to know that she 
must look upon your prayers in favor of 
a graceless maiden as an insult. Retire 
th^i, and to convince you that I have no 
wish to reduce you to despair, I promise 
that on the morrow, I will give Galidou 
all reasonable means to come safe and 
sound &om the combat. He shall be 
furnished with a cutlass and a staif, and 
if with these weapons he does not rid 
himself of the old wolf in a minute or 
so, he does not deserve the interest you 
take in him. Gome, Don Jos6, you can 
inform him that he owes this favor to 
your intercession." 

The baroness sat motionless, with 
drooping head and glazed eyes; she 
seemed no longer to hear what was said. 

" Madam !" said Jos6, bending upon 
his knees before her. She drew back- 
ward with an air of terror, and Jos6, 
turning to the child, said, with tears in 
his eyes : 

<« Charlotte, dear child, beg your 



mother to save this young man, beg her 
sweetly, I pray you, my pretty Char- 
lotte!" 

The baron gazed at Joe6 with an air 
of stupe&ctioii, while the child replied 
with tears : 

" Yes, yes, mamma will save him !" 
" You know," said Jos^, addressing 
the little girl, " you know that he is pro. 
tected by the old sorcerer, and that this 
man can do every thing, and cast wicked 
spells upon little children." 

The baroness glanced at Don Job6 
with an air of mingled pity and con- 
tempt, as if she believed in the reality 
of his fear. In the meanwhile the 
baron hurried Don Jos6 toward the door 
of the chamber, saying : 

" You are mad, Jos6. How can you 
say such things to a child ? Go, go !" 

He then added, as if he had found an 
infallible means of consoling him : 

" We will free you from all blame in 
Galidou's death, if it so happens that he 
dies, and as with this sort of people, the 
girls share in the heritage, it will be 
quite a good match, it will help to repair 
your poverty, for the boor is rich." 

'< If Galidou dies," cried Jos^, who 
was now without the chqunftber, "God 
help us all !" 

He added a few words that were not 
heard, for the baron at once closed the 
door. 

" Well, baroness, what do you think 
of the matter ?" said the Seigneur de la 
Roque. 

" It is for you to act as you see fit." 

"True, true!" said the baron "but 
when I remember the love I felt for 
you, Paula, I pity this poor Jos6, and 
if you on your side are interested in 
Catharine, I would consent, perhaps, to 
release this knave, after having inflicted 
upon him a punishment which he would 
not forget very easily." 

" I have no advice to give you in this 
affair, baron. It is for you to decide 
how far it becomes you to favor your 
ward's passion for a milkmaki." 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, 
and replied with more mildness than 
could have been expected of him : 

"In sooth, Paula, you are too severe 
toward this young man. I do not attri- 
bute it to malice, but when you becaon^ 
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mistress of this oastle, I thought that 
you would bring joy and pleasure with 
yoU| but it is now more gloomy than 
ever. Your devotion is extravagant, 
. Paula ; it renders you too strict and cen- 
sorious/ I am called the Wolf of la 
Roque, I am looked upon as harsh and 
brutal, and I will Qot deny that I have 
often inflicted cruel punishment upon 
those who have offended me, but I confess 
that Jos6's love and despair have moved 
me. It reminds me of my youth; 
I suffered then as he does." 

" Baron," replied Paula, in a cold and 
haughty tone, " I will excuse you from 
malung me the confidant of your amours 
with the peasant girls of your domains." 

The banxi bit his lips, and replied 
with a sad and severe accent: 

<* You have ever been virtuous, Pau- 
la, and you are too proud of it. God 
grant that you may never have a fault 
with which to reproach yourself, &r 
you would meet with no pity, you, who 
have pity for none." 

Paula crossed herself at these words, 
and replied, dropping her head on her 
bosom: 

^' Banm, I have need of repose, I 
have need of prayer this evening; 1 
have never demanded of you any other 
liberty than that of attending to my 
devotions ; shall I not obtain it ?" 

" At your pleasure, Paula,' said 
the baron, " at your pleasure. Pray to 
God as 9ften as you will. For my part 
I also feel disposed to devotion this eve- 
ning, and to do my duty as a Christian, 
and therefore I will pardon Galidou; 
this will have as much worth, perhaps, in 
the eyes of the Lord as to move the lips 
often, while not a generous emotion stirs 
the heart for a single moment." 

^<You are master of your actions, 
my lord," replied Paula, rising. 

The baron understood this movement, 
and turning toward the door, he said : 

" Good evening, good evening ! per- 
mit me to light my lantern by your ta- 
per, and I will go at once, and bear the 
' news to to Don Jos^ and to Gali- 



The baroness started ; she endeavored 
to be silent, but impelled by that spirit 
of sarcasm which few women know how 
to check, she replied : 



" Why do you not send a messenger 
to the beautiful Catharine to inform her 
of the success of Don Josh's prayers ?" 

The baron was upon the point of re- 
plying to this ill-timed pleasantry, when 
suddenly frightful cries were heard in 
the court, and almost at the same mo- 
meut Don Jose appeared, pale, haggard, 
wild, exclaiming: 

" He is dead ! he is dead, madam \ 
torn, devoured by your dogs !" 

" It is not possible !" said the baron, 
terrified at such a death. 

" Come and see the scattered remnants 
of his body ! his torn garments ! come, 
pome, baron !" 

The court-yard suddenly resounded 
with the baying of dogs, and loud above 
all were heard the howls of the old wolf. 

" But how has this happened ?" said 
the baron. How do you know it ?" 

" Notwithstanding your orders, yes, sir, 
notwithstanding your orders, I resolved to 
save this young man ; I went to the 
kennel ; I opened the door carefully ! I 
entered ; and to my horror I beheld your 
dogs feeding upon remnants of palpitat- 
ing flesh ; I tried to chase them away, 
but drunk with^blood, they turned and 
attacked me, and but for my sword I 
should have fallen a victim to their fury. 
Some of your vassals then came up 
with torches and we recognised the re- 
mains of Galidou's body and the shreds 
of his garments ; the poor fellow was 
not in the lofl, and we found the ladder 
against it ; he must have attempted to 
escape, and perished by a most frightfi^l 
death." 

The baron clasped his head with both 
his hands, and exclaimed : 

" Is it possible ? are you sure of what 
you say ?" 

" The gate was locked, and the ladder 
leaning against the lofl." 

" Ah ! we must at least tear the re- 
mains of this unhappy youth from these 
ferocious animals. I will go thither ; 
I will go thither !" said the baron. 

ife at once left the chamber of the 
baroness, and hurried into the court. 
When there, a frightful spectacle met 
his^eye/ The dogs had escaped from 
the kennel, each bearing away a por^ 
tion of bloody fleshy which they dragged 
along the court, while the menkdsy 
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amied with whips pursued them, but 
without being able to make them resign 
, their booty. 

*' Where is Jean Couteau?" cried the 
baron. v 

A dozen voices called Jean Couteau. 
The latter replied from the window of 
a hay-loft, and said in a piteous tone : 

" I attended to your Qrder, my lord. 
I made him ascend into the Joft, I saw 
hiiA draw up the ladder and I warned 
him besides, not to descend ; it is not my 
fault." 

" Who says it is your fault ?" replied 
the baron in a gloomy tone. But the 
dogs know you better than any one else ; 
get them into the kennel again, and let 
these remains be collected in a coffin 
that they may at least be buried in holy 
ground." 

-Jean Couteau descended, but, whether 
it were that his alarm overpowered him, 
or that he failed to give the usual empha- 
sis to his threats, or that the dogs, gorged 
as they were with blood, did not recognise 
his voice, some time elapsed before they 
were driven into the kennel, and before 
the menials could collect into a chest the 
fragments which they tore from their 
jaws. The baron, disturbed by a gloom 
and anxiety, such as he had never felt 
till now, remained in the court until the 
last dog was driven in, and then turning 
to Jeeui Couteau, he said : 

" Go for father Anselmo, of the con- 
vent of the Franciscans. Do not tell him 
what has happened, but bid him be here 
at break of day." 

" To do that I must be able to leave 
the castle. 

" I will go to my chamber and get the 
keys, I will myself let you out at the 
postern gate." 

Jean Couteau appeared vexed at this 
precaution; he replied, however, in a 
tranquil tone : 

" In that case, my lord, permit me to 
dress myself, for I was sound asleep 
when this din commenced." 

^^Mordieuy" cried the baron as he 
retired, " I do not know if I shall ever 
have the courage to see a stag embow- 
elled again, and to cast its humbles to 
the hounds." 

Jean Couteau suffered a suppressed 
chuckle to escape him, and clambered 



i\p to his loft with the rapidity of a 
leopard, while the baron retumedi-to 
his chamber through the great hall, 
the scene of his interview with Ba- 
rati. 

During this while an interview of a 
very different character was passing 
between the baroness and Don Jos6. 

The child, who had remamed awake 
much later than usual, had at last fallen 
asleep in an arm-chair, thus leaving 
them at libert3rto pursue their conversa* 
tion without embarassment. 

" So then, Don Jos^," said the baro- 
ness, in a tone of bitter raillery, << the 
brother of the beautiful Catharine has 
been devoured by the baron's d(^." 

" Yes, Paula," said Jos6, " and it is 
not Catharine's brother alone, it is not 
the poor peasant alone, that they have 
destroyed; they have destroyed .your 
life and mine, and perhaps that of this 
child." 

" In good sooth, you are mad, SoeS !" 
said the baroness in a low and tremubus 
voice. " How are my honor and my life 
connected with the welfare of this boor?" 

" You are resolved not to understand 
me, Paula; you would not understand 
me when I begged you to save him ; you 
listened to a foolish conceit of the baron's ; 
you listened to your jealousy, to your 
hateful suspicions, and Galidou is dead I 
Woe to us both !" 

" And wherefore ?" rejoined the baro- 
ness,. " why should his death bring us , 
woe ? What ? you, , who consented to 
assassinate a councillor of the parliament, 
you, who beheld no danger Uierein, ex- 
cept for the baron, do you think we are 
lost because a peasant has met his death 
by accident ?" 

" It is because of one thing which 1 
have not dared to tell you, PaiSa, during 
these five years, it is because there lives 
a man who is in possession of the secret 
of our fault, and of the' birth of this 
child." 

The baroness stood erect and motion- 
less ; except that her eyes, which were 
open, darted fearful glances, a spectator 
would have thought SiaX all life had com- 
pletely left her, she was so pallid and sc 
cold. 

" There lives a man," sfae^ said stam 
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meringi " who knows that I, the daughter 
of the Vicomte de Labastide— ** 

<< Yes," replied Jose, dropping his e3res 
before her flashing glance, " and this man 
is Pastourely Gralidou's foster-father ; and 
when this fool Ibllowed me to the castle, 
he placed him under my p^rotection, 
Paula, and at a word from him I under, 
stood the vengeance with which he threa- 
tened me, if misfortune happened to him 
whwn he loves as a son. And this son 
is dead, this son has perished in the most 
horrible tortures !" 

"OhP rejoined the baroness, still 
gazing steadfastly upon Don Jos^, and 
uttering a kind of suppressed murmur, 
<< oh, there is a man who has known the 
secret of my life for five years ! a man 
who has held my honor in his keeping 
for five years! And this man still lives ? 
Jos6, she ^ded, in a tone of fury, " you 
are a coward !" 

Frias bent his head, and replied in con- 
fusion : 

<< This man is proof against lead and 
steel-^— this man is a sorcerer." 

" You are a coward Jos6 !" resumed 
the baroness. 

She then seized a cotUeau de chasse, 
which lay upon a table near at hand, and 
exclaimed wildly : 

*' And where is he to be found ? this 
man who is proof against lead and steel !" 

Jos6 gazed at the baroness with a ter- 
ror replete with admiration; with her 
flashing eye, her lofly brow, her lips 
parted and trembling, the cutlass gleam- 
ing in her hand, Paula looked strangely 
beautiful. . The inspiration of despair 
which had prompted her question, passed 
like an electric spark from the soul of the 
baroness to that of her lover. He ex- 
claiihed : 

"Wherever he is I will find him, 
Paula ; and wherever I find him I will 
force him to etemaJr silence !" 

The desperate energy which had fired 
the baroness, vanished as if by magic, 
and dropping the weapon which she held, 
she replied : 

" Yet to what end, Jos6, to what end ? 
It is too late ! it is too late ! Besides," 
she added, with an expression of gloomy 
scorn, " you would shrink now, as you 
have shrunk before. You are not a maa, 
Comte de Frias ; you can fiy, and I coun- 



sel you to do 80. As for me, I am re- 
49olved to die !" 

" No, Paula, you shall not die !" cried 
Jos^. " This man" — ^his voice trembled 
as he spoke, " this man— j will slay him 
to-mom)W--4his night ! I will slay him, 
Paula ! take courage !" 

" You will slay him ?" rejoined Paula, 
in a hollow voice. " Are you sure of 
saving me by it ?" 

" I hope so, at least." 

" Alas ! and that is all you can pro- 
mise me ? a hope !— Ai»l still what is 
this man, who can but accuse, in compa- 
rison wilii him who can punish 1" 

" Paula,"said Don Jose, in a trembling 
voice, " Paula, I do not understand you." 

'' Your paleness tells me that you un- 
derstand me, Jos^. Go ! leave me, sir ! 
Do you not hear the footsteps of the Baron 
de la Roque returning to his chamber ?" 

"Paula," replied the young man, 
" wait until to-morrow evemiig, and then 
banish me fix)m your presence, if you 
are not satisfied with what I have done." 

" Adieu henceforth, Jos^ ! adieu for 
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" Oh, say not that, Paula ! I shall see 
you again ! To lose you would be death!" 

" Sjpeak lower then, Gomte de Frias ! 
That IS my husband leavin£r his cham- 
ber» ^ . 

She paused, but her eyes, which were 
fixed upon those of Don Jos^, turned 
slowly toward the cutlass which gleamed 
upon the floor. 

" Well, then !" said Jos6, startmg for- 
ward as if to seize it. But he stopped, 
exclaiming : 

" No, never ! And still I will save 
you!" 

He rushed headlong firomthe chamber, 
while Paula muttered in a hollow voice : 

"Coward! coward!" 

She took up the cutlass, placed the 
point against her breast, and raising her 
eyes to heaven, murmured : 

" After all, this will give me safety !" 

She at once fastened the door of her 
chamber, and before retiring to her bed, 
where no sleep would visit her, she bound 
about her loins a girdle bristling with 
small points of iron, and fell in prayer at 
the foot of a crucifix, exclaiming : 

" Oh, God ! has not my penance been 
severe enough, and must I die dishcmor 
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ed ? Aid me, save me from a crime to 
which I .am tempted----to save myself from 
blushing at a fault !" 

. After these words, which, in her de- 
spair, she had uttered aloud,' abe bow^d 
her head before the crucifix, and con- 
tinued to pray with sobd and tears. 

As the singular character of this wo-, 
man, in which devotion was thus blended 
with cruelty, will be developed in the 
course of this narrative, we will omit 
analyssing it completely ; we will merely 
ohserye to our readers tjiat, of all the 
words which they have heard her utter, 
a single sentence will, perhaps, best ex- 
plain it. <'Must I die dishopored?" 
This came entirely fix)m her pride. In 
her eyes her fault was serious, but pnly 
as k led to disgrace, and it is evident 
that to escape from shanie she would not 
have . hesitated at a crime of a deeper 
dye. But Don Jos^ did not second her, 
Jos6 was not the accomplice for this wo- 
man of violent passions, and neither by 
the death of her husband, nor her own, 
could she obtain that which she called 
her safety. The reader will now per- 
mit us to leap at once over time and 
space, and lead him to the sunlmit of a 
lofty mountain where he will learn some 
results of the occurrences which had ta- 
ken place in the castle of the Baron de 
la Roque. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE UNSEBN ASSASiSIN. 

The sun was rising, and illuminated 
the mountain top with a reddish gleam. 
The mists of night, condensed upon the 
blades of grass, shrouded its slope in a 
garb of greyish white, which was check- 
ered by the red, blue and violet tints of 
the thousand drops as they fell from the 
loftiest trees. The crest of the mountain, 
covered witii a dense &test of ftrs, whose 
gloomy feliage was deluged with dew, 
shone with all the colors of the opal. 
The declivity of the mountiiin^ from i^ 
jSr-crown^ summit to its very base, 
where a wood of oaks and birch trees 
crept insensibly upon the plain, offered 
the aspect of an immense prairie, jn^» 
3 



seated by ravines, and varied by ,a few 
i9olc^ted groups of tr^es. Here andthe^ 
\«^eie visible the vestiges of some clay 
ppttj^es whiqii had been deserted, wid 
had been in part destroyed by the Hem- 
pest. JDeep silence reigned around, bro- 
ken only by the murmuring of a brpok, 
which fell tumbling into the sinuo^itiiBs 
of a ravine ; not a voice was heard, joot 
a qry of beast, whether wild or tame, not i 
.a pote of bird. The stillness was so . 
solemn diat it would have insplrdH the « 
heart of the most careless with gloom 
and awe. 

Still the place was not entirely d^- 
serted, for at the most elevated spot of 
this immense pasturage a man stood 
leaning QgaiAst a fir tree, with his chin 
supported in his hands, which held a 
^taff, the extremity of which was iilanted 
in^ earth. At the feet of ^is man, 
lay ian enormous dog, of that brave and 
fcdthful race, which the Pyrenees alone 
produce. He gazed at the scene which 
was di^layed at his feet, and his glance 
overlooking the forest of oaks, watched 
sadly the circling columns of smoke, 
which rose from a village, the xoofa of 
which, covered with bright tiles, shoii& 
blue and violet amid the foliage of th» 
surrounding trees, like vast beetles gleamr 
ingin the grass.- 

This man had stood thus in silent ooo* 
templation for more thfui half an iKHir, 
while not the slightest movement be* 
trayed the current of his thoughtSi when 
the dog which lay at his feet b^fm to 
prick up his ears, and to assume a watch, 
ful attitude. The man, admonished by 
this slight movement, slowly left bia 
place, and advanced about a hundred 
papes put upon the meadow ; when here, 
he turned and gazed at the wood, imd 
with a care which proved his confideuce 
in the instinct of his companion. The dog 
had followed his master, and when the lat-. 
ter stopped, instead of crouching at his: 
£bet, he kept a step in advance, with his 
restless eye directed toward the wood. 

Pastourel (for it was he) loosed his 
cutlass from the sheath that hung at his; , 
girdle, and with a tranquil air awaited 
Sie danger which seemed approaching. 
iBLe turned his glanc^ upon bU dog, jmdi 
said» in a low voice : 

<*Who is it, Fidele?" r^^^^T^ 

■ • JizedbyCjOOgle 
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The dog commenced barldngy though 
not furiously, neither did his hair bristle 
as if at the approach of a wild beast, 
and in a moment a shrill and melodious 
whistle wiis heard. 

''Oh, it is Jean CouteauT' muttered 
Pastourel. 

Ho replied by a whistle similar to 
that which had attracted his atten- 
tion, and returned toward the border of 
thejvood of fir trees, from which J.ean 
Couteau soon emerged. These two men 
approaehed one an^er without any out- 
ward signs of friendship, withbut any 
manifestations of the pleasure which 
they felt at meeting with each other. 

" Have you eaten ?" said Pastourel. 

'' No, I was looking for you, to share 
with you this morsel of salt goose." 

''In that case," said Pastourel, taking 
a seat upon the ground, and turning in 
fiont the pouch which was slung across 
his back, "in that case, I have done 
well to wMt for you." 

Jean Couteau followed the example of 
Pastourel ; both thrust their hands into 
their knapsacks, and placed between 
them the provisions with which they were 
supplied. Their store was composed of 
brown bread, salt goose, a piece of hard, 
dry cheese, and a few nuts. Pastourel 
drew at last a wicker-covered bottle from 
Ibis pouch, placed it to his lips, swallowcki 
a portion of its contents, and passed it to 
Jean Couteau, who was less temperate, 
and who after a long draught, returned 
it to Pastourel, crying in a joyous tone, 
as if the liquid whi9h he had just tasted 
had bewildered him. 

" Well, Pastourel ! have you seen the 
fiOou?" 

" Yes, I have seen him," replied Pas- 
tourel, in ti sad tone, for I could not 
sleep, and I recognised his step at a 
quarter of a league fi!om the house. It 
was I who opened the door for him, but 
he was in such haste to embrace his 
father and his sister that he did not speak 
a sii^le word to me." 

" Then he has not told you how I saved 
him," said Jean Couteau, who was now 
busily engaged with the viands. 

" He has told his &ther, perhaps," re^ 
plied Pastourel, " but I was not present, 
and when I expected to return, to speak 
with him, my master came and bade me 



go a{ once to the mountain, in order to 
see where we could drive the flocks this 
year." 

" And you see that I was not mistaken 
in directing you to this pasturage." 

" No, no, the grass is good, but still 
the land is centered, and if we should 
choose it, quarrels and nushaps might 
follow." 

" And where the devil would you go ?" 
said Jean Couteau. "The other pas- 
tures are bare as rocks ! Bah ! bah ! the 
Baron de la Roque will have enough to 
do to extricate himself from the affair 
which he has brought upon his shoulders 
lastnkht." 

" What affair ? The arrest of an ho- 
nest councillor and a mountain shepherd 
is not a matter to cause the least anxiety 
to a man like the baron." 

"I do not think so, Pastourel; this 
honest councillor has more courage be- 
neath his gown, than the baron has be- 
hind his walls. I know the Seigneur de 
la Roque ; he got into too great a pas- 
sion, he swore too much, threatened too 
much, drank too much, not to show that 
he feared this honest councillor, as you 
call him, who did not yield an inch to 
him, and who treated him as the lieuten* 
ant of the police would treat us, if we 
were brought handcufi^ before his tri- 
bunal." 

"So much the better!" rejoined Pas- 
tourel, sadly, " so much the better that 
parliament has men who will protect the 
poor peasant against the malice of the 
noble ; but tell me how Galidou demean- 
ed himself. Was he afraid? was he 
recognised ? and did Don Jose help to 
save him ?" 

" Let me relate the affair as it hap- 
pened, Itnd you will see what you are to 
think. As to the Comte de Frias, I do 
not know with what intentioiv he opened 
Galidou's prison, but thefiUoa is saved, 
and that is the main point." 

"Yes, yes, that is the main point for 
him as well as for me," replied Pas- 
tourel, "but I must know to whom I 
should be grateful, for I committed his 
safety to the Comte de Frias likewise,'* 

" Mafoi r said Jean Couteau, " if I 
was quicker than he, it was not his 
fault, perhaps." ^ , 
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« Of that I will iudge. Tell me now 
all that happened." 

We will leave Jean Couteau to re- 
count in his own way the scene which 
we have, described to our readers, and 
will take up his narrative at the moment 
when he closed the sate oY the kennel, 
afler having left Galidou in the loft. 

" I knew well enough," he continued, 
" that the^JUlou put no great trust in me ; 
you have never told him, I suppose, that 
I owe my life to you 1 Never speak of 
it ; he would boast of it through all the 
country, and we tould never contrive 
any thing tc^ether." 

" I have never spoken of it ; he looks 
upon you as one of the baron's most 
faithfiil servants." 

" And I am so," rejoined Jean Couteau, 
" ready to do any thing he commands 
me, provided it is naught against you, or 
against the JUlou, since you love him as 
if he were your own son. But as for his 
father, as to old Gali, who is as wicked 
as the baron, and who, unable to do mis- 
chief openly, does it in secret, I would 
cut his throat as quietly as I did the 
call's I puf in Galidou's place last night." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Ah, it is a droll affair," said Jean 
Couteau. *Slmagine — ^I had not jeached 
the opposite side of the court, when I 
heard the mad-brained Galidou shaking 
the bars of the window, so as to be heard 
throughout the .castle, if the barking of 
the dogs had not drowned the noise. So 
I thought that if I left him to manage in 
,his own way, his escape would easily be 
known in the morning. For, lone before 
the castle was opened, long before the 
baroij^had given out the keys, some good 
soul would have been found to warn the 
Seigneur de la Roque of his flight. Now, 
it was a mere trifle to get the fillou out 
of the kennel ; the most important and 
diflicult part was to get him out of the 
castle. 

<* With this thought I returned to the 
window, and to keep Gralidou quiet, I 
whispered to him that he would have a 
bullet through his head if he continued 
to rattle at the bars of his prison. 

*' I had already determined upon my 
plan. I left the great court, and stole 
softly toward the stablep. The cowherd 
was ai^eep, and, as usual, drunk as a 



swine. I untied a fine young calf and 
led it gently after me. after having tied 
its muzzle with a dftd, for fear of its 
bleating, and as this silenced it, I took it 
upon my shoulders and carried it to the. 
kennel. Fortunately, the dogs, excited 
by the presence of Galidou, had kept up 
a horrible din, so that their howling 
drowned all the nbise that I made. 1 
opened the door of the kennel, and^told 
Galidou to take off the greater part of 
his clothes, and to throw them down to 
me. 

" He reftised at first, not knowing what 
I could want of them; but as I con- 
trived to make him understand that I 
could have no interest in coming there 
in the night, unless it was to save him, 
he at last consented. • So I thrust the 
legs of the calf into his breeches, wrap- 

Sed every thing around it that he sent 
own toi me, and when it was nicely 
dressed, I dragged it to the door of the 
kennel, drove my cutlass into its tfiroat, 
that the blood might excite the dogs to 
the chase, and tossed it into the midst of 
the pack. Then there was a din, as if a 
thousand devils were let loose. Such a 
snapping, and throttling, and howling — 
mafoi, it was "enough to tumble the old 
castle about our ears! The old wolf 
started up in his cage, and for want of 
meat, began to bite and tear the iron, 
bars. I hastened to bring Galidou down, 
fastened the gate of the kennel, and led the 
JUioUy trembling like a leaf, to my hay loft. 
When there, I explained to him that when 
the day broke, they would come to look 
after him, and on seeing his garments in 
shreds, and bones scattered about the 
kennel, they would think that it was he 
who had been devoured. 

"There are strange things in this 
world, Pastourel," said Jean Couteau, 
suddenly inteAupting the thread of his 
narrative; ''the JUlau has courage, al- 
though he is a braggart, and I am very 
sure that if they h^ placed him face to * 
face with the old wolfj he would have 
bravely throttled him ; well, when I said 
to him laughing, < it is you that the dogs 
are now eating !' a cold sweat broke out 
upon him, and he almost swooned away." 
*^That is easily understood," said 
Pastourel, in a ^ave and melancholy 
tone, <* people with vivid imagina^nsv 
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seem oftentimes to be alan^ed at the 
tiiought of danger, for they involuntarily 
picture it so terriflle, that it would light- 
en those who are most courageous." 

<< Danger is what it is," replied Jean 
Couteau, "it never goes farther than 
death, whether one is torn by dogs, em- 
bowelled by a bear, or killed by a mus- 
ket ball. Consequently, I do not see 
how the imagination can add to it." 

" How !" said Pastourel, "you do not 
see that you would rather be killed out- 
light with a bullet, than to be torn, for 
example, piece-meal, by dogs V 

" That depends upon cirojimstances," 
replied Jean Couteau ; "• in the first case, 
a man dies like a beast, while in the 
other, he has time to say his prayers, 
and repeat his mea -culpa. And do you 
see, Pastourel, when a man is a ^xxl 
catholic, he ought not to wish to die be- 
fore he has set all in order." • 

" You are right," rejoined Pastourel, 
^ gloomily, as he turned aside his head, and 
gazed at the morsel which he was about 
to eat : " and did the trick succeed ?" 

"Mafai" said Jean Couteau^ "at 
one time I was near paying for the ba- 
ron's calf. I was upon the watch, when 
I heard the door of the kennel opened ; 
it was Don Jose. I knew him by the 
terrible cries which he uttered when he 
missed Galidou *and beheld the dogs de- 
spatching the carcase. He at once gave 
the alarm, ran to fetch the baron, and 
with that the whole castle was in an 
uproar. 

" «The devU !' I said to Galidou, ' things 
are going ill ; if they find but a single 
shred of the calf's hide, they will never 
take it for the skin of a Christian, and 
we shall both be discovered,' Fortu- 
nately, however, the dogs had done their 
work bravely ; and besides, Don Jos6 had 
left the gate of the keAiel open, so that 
the hounds had escaped, each carrying 
his morsel with him. I took good care 
not to so down and put an end to the 
feast ; I laughed to see the dogs scatter 
my calf around so greedily. At last I 
heard the baron's voice ; it was neces- 
sary to obey, tod I soon got the hounds 
back into the kennel ; but the Irick had 
succeeded. The baron was pale as a 
corpse, his hair stood on end like thorns ; 
he told me to collect the remains of the 



unhappy Galidou, and to place them in a 
chest. I did this with such haste and 
horror that no one had the least suspicion 
of the truth. 

" I never saw the baron in such a state ; 
it was the first time in his life, perhaps 
that he trembled. That was all well, 
for it prevented him from distinguishhig 
between a man's leg and a leg of veal. 

" But how were you able to leave the 
castle in the night?" said Pastourel, 
whose heart stirr^ at this bloody narra- 
tive. 

" Ah, that is a difierent matter, Pas- 
tourel !" replied Jean Couteau. " I think 
that the baron was softened, for he direct- 
ed me to go to the Abbey of St. Bar- 
thelmi, and to bring Father Anselmo, 
that he might inter the remains of the 
unfortunate Galidou." 

" How say you ?" 

" Ha ! hit ! ha !" rejoined Jean Cou- 
teau, laughing boisterously, "they are 

going* to bury my calf with mass and 
oly water. I am very glad I am not 
there; I should burst with laughter! 
< The poor Galidou ! the comely youth !' 
they will say, with a pitifu^air, *to die 
thus ! — how he must have suffered !' 
And Father Anselmo chanting Deprqfun- 
dis over my CdXf^-^equiescat in pace over 
my calf! Ha ! that is a famous joke ! is 
it not, Pastourel ?"' 

And Couteau laughed till the moun- 
tain echoed again. 

"It is sacrilege, perhaps," said the 
shepherd, in a tone of irony. 

These words at once checked Jean 
Couteau's hilarity, and he replied : 

" It was not I who directed him to be 
buried. I put a calf in a man's place to 
be devounea ; it is not my fault if—" 

He paused, and added after a mo- 
ment's silence : 

" If I had thought of Jhat, I would 
have told Father Anselmo ; but now it 
must be all over. Well, I will confess 
it." 

Pastourel, whp had thus far listened 
to Jean Couteau with an air of anxious 
interest, smiled disdainfully, and said : 

"Yes, yes, you will do well to do so, 
although it was the consequence of per- 
£>rming a good action. But tell me how , 
you got Gdidou out of the castle." 

" The baron had gone to his chamber 
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to fetch the keys, and I feared lest he 
would return himself to open the gate. 
I was in great trouble, therefore, when 
another droll idea came into my mind — 
no, no," continued Jean Couteau, shaking 
his head — " I was wjong again ; I did a 
sinful thing, and Gralidou, whom I thought 
a coward, had more sense than I, for he 
was afraid when I told him to wrap him- 
self up in a large white sheet, and play 
the part of his soul." 

Again Pastourel regarded his com- 
panion with a scornful air, and the latter 
resumed, biit no longer in the merry 
tone in which he had commenced his 
narrative : 

" Yes, I had wrapped him in a large 
white sheet, and placed him erect near 
the portcullis. When the baron appear- 
ed, he was to say, in a hollow voice, like 
a dead man:. "Baron, open thy castle 
gate; thou mayest keep my body, but 
thou shalt not have my soul !" 
. Pastourel could not repress a smile, 
and ssdd : 

" And was the baron terrified at this 
apparition ?" 

" Fortunately," replied Jean CJouteau, 
" we wefe not obliged to resort to it. I 
heard him talking in the court with Don 
Jos6, who demanded like a madman per. 
mission to leave the castle ; the baron 
would not consent, and while he was di- 
recting two men to hold him, I stepped up' 
and a^ed him for the keys, he gave them 
to me, and away we went. When we 
reached the ford of the torrient, I left the 
fillou to make his way home alone, and 
went to the abbey where I found Father 
Anselmo, and said to him — ^what was it I 
said to him — ^that the baron wanted him — 
that was all. I did not tell him for what ; 
if they are committing sacrilege, it is not 
my fault." 

"And how did you know that you 
would find me here ?" 

" Galidou told me that you were going 
to look for pastdre this morning, and 1 
wanted to see you to consult with you, 
. fcr the baron will of course find out that 
Galidou is not dead, and if the /!Z7o«, who 
is a babbler, amuses himself oy relating 
the manner in which I got him out of h^ 
danger, it is very likely that I may have 
to tuce his place, and I should fhid no 
cue to render me the service which I 



rendered him. At this present moment, 
indeed, I believe the baron bitterly re» 
pents the misfortune which he thinks has 
happened, but I am equally sure that he 
will be furious, when he discovers that 
he has been deceived, for the cowherd 
will not find his calf, and — " 

" Listen, Jean," said Pastourel, " no 
harm will happen to- you for what you 
have done to-aay, I promise you. Some 
one, perhaps, will suffer for it, but it will 
not be you." 

*^ Who then will suffer for me ?" 

" Jean," replied Pastourel, with an air 
of melancholy, " they have given me the 
reputation of a sorcerer in this distnct, 
and God is my witness that I have never 
practised any spell for which I should 
fear to appear before his bar, yet — I will 
not deny it— 4 have often been warned 
by some power — I know not what— of 
that which is about to happen to me." 

" Pastourel," said Jean Couteau, with 
reserve and gravity, " I owe my life to 
you, and you must confess that I am not 
forgetfial of benefits, but you know also 
that I have never wished to meddle with 
your dealings with the devil." 

"You are silly," replied Pastourel, 
calmly. " I have told you that I have 
never had recourse to magic. But look 
down upon thi^ meadow ; at thirty paces 
from that fir-tree, — ^ther^ where a white 
stone pieers out above the grass — ^well, 
there, for more than an hour this morn- 
ing, I have seen myself stretched out, 
with my arms crossed, and my head 
crushed by a bullet above the left temple. 
I was dead :" 

"What a fancy!" cried Jean Couteau, 
turning pale. 

" It was not a fency," replied Pastou- 
rel, " I saw myself as I see you, and it 
will happen, you may be sure of it." 

"Come, come," said Jean, who, al- 
though more agitated than the shepherd, 
still endeavored to encourage him, " yon 
were sleeping standing, and you have 
been dreaming of blood and death sinee 
last evening." 

"No, no," replied Pastourel, "my 
staff will be near me, my pouch will b^ 
under my head. Return to-morrow, and 
you will see." 

"I will not return to-morrow '* 8ftid 
Jean Couteau, who could with MleuUjr 
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oonoeal his teriori ^< for I will not leave 
you." 

" You will leave me," rejoined Pas- 
tourel, mildly, " you will leave me — ^it 
is necessary — something will separate us, 
you will see." 

Jean Couteau * broke .out into loud 
laughter, which was suddenly checked, 
however, as he observed the sad glance 
with which Pastourel surveyed him. 
Still he knade another efTort to subdue 
his superstitious terror, in order to com- 
bat that which seemed mastering Pas- 
tourel, and he said : 

"Ajid who the devil do you think 
would send a bullet throij^h your head ? 
For a bullet does not coin| of itself, and 
no one of the inhabitants o&a Roque, no, 
not all of them in a body ^p^\d dare to 
venture so high up the r^ntain, and 
that is the reason that I directed you to 
this pasturage." 

" w ho will send a bullet through my 
head, say you?" answered Pastourel, 
«I could tell you, for I have seen his 
face, he came out of the wood yonder, 
and he looked to see if I did not stir, and 
then he disappeared." 

Jean Couteau listened to the shepherd 
with heaving bosom and fixed eyes, as if 
each instant he expected to behold some 
supernatural being rise before him. 

" You have seen him to«day ?" 

"Yes, it was he." 

" But why not rid yourself of him 
then?" 

" It is necessary that he should live 
and I die!" 

" Pastourel, kneel down and pray to 
God, if you have no dealings with Satan. 
Our Lord will deliver you from these 
wicked thoughts ; for all this is but a 
vision." 

" Yes, yes, Jean, it is a vision, for 
saw what I tell you, and it will happen 
because it is to be. You men who live 
in perpetual action, you know not as 
well as I do, how many things can be 
s»en before they happen. Thu morning, 
on this spot, I saw a fawn pass by, and 
then an eagle; the fawn entereid the 
wood^ and the eagle perched upon an 
oak. Wait a moment, and you will see 
it bearing the fawn to its eyrie. Stay ! 
stay I hearest thou ? there was a cry ! 
look upi the eagle must be passing." 



While Pastourel spoke he kept his 
eyes fixed upon the earth, but his accent 
was that of a man who sees the objects 
of which he speaks. Jean directed his 
eyes mechanically toward thQ heavens, 
and beheld indeed an eagle darting 
swiftly onward, beafing a fawn in his ta- 
lons. The impression which this sight 
produced upon the bear hunter was so 
powerful that he started up from the 
ground, and retreated a few paces. 

« Well ! well !" said Pastourel, mfldly, 
"does that surprise you? ' The eagle 
needed this fawn to teed its young ; it 
has pursued and taken it, and it was 
meant to be so. And thus, Jean, there 
lives one who needs my blood, that her 
child may enjoy a wide, free range, and 
she will compass my death." 

"Hush!" said Jean Couteau, "you 
are mad, and you mock me ; you saw 
the eagle fiy from the wood, and you pre* 
tended to be looking upon the ground." 

" I have no need to raise my eyes to 
see," said Pastourel, " for I feel who it 
is that comes, and he will soon be here." 

"Who is it then?" exclaimed Jean, 
with strange terror, and he turned to dis- 
cover this enemy. 

" After all, there is no reason why I 
should not tell you,^' replied Pastourel, 
" for all the ooimtry will know it, and 
you will be able neither to save or avenge 
me. Yes, yes, I must tell you, and 
you will learn my secret, and that of the 
murderer. But still, Jean, let them 
never know that you are informed of it, 
for in one way or another they will try 
to get rid of you. Jean ! Jean ! there is 
some one, — ^I see him now — ^who has 
proposed to you to slay me !" 

Jean Couteau, pale and trembling, re- 
plied in a gloomy tone : 

" Yes, the Baron de la Roque has pro- 
mised me two hundred llvres if I kuled 
you, and four hundred if I brought you 
alive into his presence." 

"There is another,"* rejoined Pastou- 
rel, with his eyes fixed before him, like 
one who looks through a loophole into an 
enclosure, and explams what is passing 
there to another who cannot see it, " there 
is another who has proposed to you to 
slay me, and that within the last twelve 
hours." 

"It is true/' replied J^an CouteaUi 
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whose knoas shook beneath hinii << it was 
Don Jos6." 

^' Yes, yes, Don Jos^, it is he indeed, 
and as you hare not done it, he will do 
it himself." 

"Don Jo«6.!" exclaimed Jean, "no, 
no, it is impossible \" 

"You will see, you will see, Jean ! I 
am in possession of his secret. I i:now 
that the baroness — stay, he is coming ; 
he is afraid lest I should speak to you, 
but I do not fear him. I will speak. 
Listen!" 

"One day," said Pastourel to Jean 
Couteau, "one day, about five jiears 
since, I was on the edge of the precipice 
of St. Barthelmi. I saw a young man 
of eighteen years, who seemed to be seek- 
ing fi>r some one. He knew that it was I, 
and I made a sign to him. < You are 
Pastourel, the sorcerer,' he said to me. 
Alas f Jean, the wicked thought entered 
my head to take advantage of my evil 
name, trusting to my innocence, which 
told me that I did not merit it ; for in 
truth, it does not depend upon me to see 
or not to see that which appears to me. 
I divined by the visage of this young 
man that he was in love, and I said to 
him: 

" * Yes, I am Pastourel, whom you 
seek that he may furnish you with the 
moans to succeed in your love.' 

"The young man was troubled at 
these words, as if I h%d told him some- 
thing wonderful. And still, what could 
bring a comely youth of eighteen years, 
to an old shepherd whom he esteemed a 
sorcerer, unless to speak of his love ? 
Then he told me that he was enamored 
of the daughter of the Seigneur de La- 
bastide, the beautiful Paula, and that she 
was about to be married to the Baron de 
la Roque. 

" Jean ! Jean ! there is as much wick- 
edness in an evil counsel, as in ^an evil 
action. I hated the baron, who had al- 
ready begun his persecutions against us 
shepherds, and I foolishly said to the 
young man : 

' " * When you were a child, and you 
feared lest you should be deprived of a 
fruit which you longed for, you carried 
it off, did you not V 

« « Yes, indeed !' he said. « If Paula 
would have conlbnted, I should not now 
be here la consult you. I should long 



since have carried her away from La- 
bastide.' 

" * She who says nay by the light of 
day, oftentimes says yea in the night.' " 

"It was not as a sorcerer that you 
said that," interrupted Jean. 

" No, in truth,'' continued Pastourel, 
" but it was evil counsel, and he followed 
it. Fifleen days afterward he came to 
me in despair, saying : * You have ren- 
dered me guilty, and have not rendered 
me hapgjf. To-morrow she weds the 
baron, for she cannot refuse him without 
owning the truth, and that would he her 
death. Counsel me how I may prevent 
this marriage.' 

"Hatred is blind, and I counselled 
him to remain near the baron's person, 
and wait until some chance should sever 
the union, since neither he nor she could 
prevent it. * The day will come,' I said 
to myself, * when blood will flow in the 
castle of our persecutors, and some one 
will fall a victim.' But the evil will re- 
turn upon him who purposed it. I shall 
be the victim !" 

At these words .Pastourel seemed to 

faze more steadfastly before him; he 
ent his head, as if listening to a distant 
sound. 

"Listen!" he cried, gloomily, "he. 
comes ! Do you hear him ?" 

Pastourel, who until now had remain- 
ed seated upon the ground, suddenly 
rose, while his dog started up with flash- 
ing eyes, bristling hair, and jittering a 
howl of terror. 

" It is he ! it i^ he !" said Pastourel. 

Jean, greatly terrified, looked toward 
the edge of the wood, and beheld an enor- 
mous bear coming toward them. He 
supposed that Pastourel, more familiar 
than himself with the silence of the 
mountain, had heard the approach of the 
animal, and influenced by his fancy, Had 
taken it for that of a man. 

" Well, well," he cried, " if that is the 
fellow who is to bring you death, I wiU 
answer for your life." And he advanced 
courageously toward the bear. 

Pastourel, at the sight of the danger 
to which Jean Couteau was exposing 
himself, seemed to forget all his presen- 
timents ; he urged on his dog against the 
ferocious animal, and ran himself tow- 
ard the border of the wood. Jean was 
now within a few paces of the beast, and 
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the dog was dialing around hiin, utter- 
ing short, angry growls. Pastourel has- 
tisned to come up with them, and scarcely 
had he reached the white stone, which 
he had pointed out, exclaiming, *^ let us 
both at it ! — ^it is a she bear, and we will 
find its cubs !" when suddenly the sharp 
report of a musket was heard. Jean 
turned his head, and beheld Pastourel 
extended uoon the earth, his arms cross- 
ed, his Stan near him, and his pouch be- 
neath his bleeding head. . # 

At this sight, the superstitious terror 
which Pastourel's words had excited in 
his bosom, awoke more powerful than 
ever in the soul of Jean Couteau ; he 
stood for some moments stupefied, inca- 
pable of motion, with his eyes fixed upon 
the body, which he beheld lying in the 
attitude which Pastourel had described 
to him. 

His feet seemed rooted to the earth ; 
he fancied hinfiself under the control of 
that infernal power which had just 
snatched away his companion ; and this 
emotion would have lasted still longer, 
perhaps, if the shepherd's dog had not 
suddenly rushed between Jean Couteau 
and the body of his master. 

At this sight, the hunter started back 
ward, and the do^, afler having scented 
hil master, darted furiously upon Jean, 
and before the latter could place himself 
in an attitude of defence, he had bitten him 
twice or thrice severely. Jean at last 
drew the lon^ catdeau de ehasse, which 
had given him the name by which he 
was generally known, and with a single 
blow laid the dog dead at his master's. 
side. 

The necessity of self-defence, had, as 
it were, dissolved the charm which had 
rendered the hunter motionless, but it 
had not effaced the terror with which 
this sudden and predicted death had in- 
spired him. Scarcely had the dog fall- 
en, when the unhappy Jean took to flight, 
looking neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but hurrying onward with that 
instinct which survives all conscious- 
ness, chased by a terror more fearful 
than the pursuit of the most dangerous 
enemy. 

The fatigue, however, of so long and 
ruptd a race, obliged him at last to pause. 
The distance at which he now found 
himwlf from the scene of that strange 



dvent, the sight of a huniah habitiflttion, ^ 
he was already near the castle, permitted' 
him to collect. his thoughts for a mo- 
ment; but the niind of Jean Couteau 
had not sufficient strensth to reason upon' 
what had passed, and ne was unable to 
escape from the fi)IlowLng dilemma; 
either Pastourel had f^lt the approach of 
his murderer, and it was Don Jos6 who 
had slain him, and therefore he was un- 
doubtedly a real sorcerer, or he had been 
deceived, and then it was the devil who 
had carried him awav. 

In either case, the hunter remembered 
that Father Anselmo was* at the castle, . 
and he resolved to seek him out at once, 
to confess all to him, and to place him- 
self under the protection of his prayers^ 
should it cost him the savings of ten 
years* labor. 

It was in this state of mind that Jean^ 
with disordered garments, his face still 
wearing traces of the' deepest alarm, 
reached the gate of the castle. But be- 
fore narrating what occurred on his ar- 
rival, it is necessary to repount the events 
which had preceded it. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE DUNGEON. 



Wb left the baron at the moment, 
when, convinced thai Galidou had been 
devoured by his dogs, he had sent for a 
priest to ii^ter his supposed remains. We 
have seen, from the recital of Jean Cou- 
teau, how the baron had opposed the 
departure of Don Jose de Frias. The 
old seigneur returned to his apartment 
after having given the keys of the port- 
cullis to his messenger, forgetting, for 
the first time in his life, perhaps, to lock 
up the castle with his own hands. 

The baroness had remained alone 
in her chamber; she had }ong since 
formed a correct estimate of Don Jos6's 
character. Brave with the bravery, 
common to all men, skilful in the use of 
arms, loving with that love which is 
ready to sacrifice a fortune to its object, 
he was liable to none of those excesses 
of temerity and of passUn, which take 
by surprise the hearts of women ; he 
1 was destitute of that fijuness and leio* 
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liitidh wiuchsrviraysthem aiidcoiriiiidiKb 
their respect. 

The feelings which Paula felt toward 
Don Jos6 were strangely iricorisistent ; 
she alternately despised him and loved 
him, blessed him and cursed him. This 
man, neither good nor bad^ whom she 
was unable to inspire with a resolution 
against herself or her husband, caiused 
her to tremble with impatience arid with 
rage. Again and again, in her hours of 
despair, she had said to him, << Leave me ! 
do not heed my tears ! leave me, and kill 
me, or kill him, and remain ! I cannot 
live thus r* Aftd Jos6 waited calmly for 
these hours of madness to pass, promis- 
ing her no hope, no relief from her tor- 
tures. Then she despised him, but when 
her rage was wearied out by the dull 
irresolution of her lover, she thanked 
him upon her knees for, having turned 
a deaf ear to her cries, her tears, her 
imprecations* 

but never, perhaps, had the bafoness 
jelt such anger, such cotitempt foi* Don 
Jos6 as that which disturbed her bosom 
when he informed her that Pastoui*el was 
in possession of their secret. He had 
left her, saying, that he would kill the 
shepherd ; but the baroness did riot credit 
him. "No,'' she exclaimed, "he has 
endured this fear, this slavery for five 
years ; he has submitted to the thought 
that another could dispose of his life and 
of mhie. He is the basest of cowards ; 
if I do not save myself, I arii lost, forever 
lostr 

A woman, with a character like that 
of the baroness, and with the ideas of 
the presentday, would not have been long 
in forming her resolution. Suicide would 
hate occurred to her as an easy resotii^e ; 
but the guiltiest smner when she believes 
in a merciful God, who elevates repent- 
ance to a level with virtue, dares not 
cdmmit a crime Which robs her of her 
last hope, and insures her eternal coa- 
demnation. Paula did not think of self- 
destruction; not that she fedred death, 
but death by her own hands. Sill, she 
^W no means to avoid the danger which 
thrtotened her ; she acted like a prisoner 
who^ confined in a glooriiy dungeon, is 
certain to perish unless he findb some 
way of escape ; he searched in every di- 
rection, groping along the walls Arid 



giburipf fdr m dvenue of ffigfhf; and 
wheir all hope is exhausted', when de- 
spair has tiEdceri possession of his soul, if 
a stone trembles beneath his harid, if a 
faint light rfedches* his eye, he rushes 
thitherward without reflection, without 
pmdence, without inquiririjf whether hci 
may not increase his peril in seeking to 
avoid it. 

It Was thus with Paula ; after having 
sought long, and in vain to find some 
way of refuge, without discovering a ray 
to guide her through the darkness which 
enveloped her, she grasped at the first 
hope which dawned upon her. She left 
her chamber, and after havingjtraversed 
several gloomy passages, she reached the 
threshold of the prison in which Barati 
was confined widi the scribe Langlois. 
She directed the g\ls,fd to open it, and 
having entered, she carefully closed the 
door behind her. 

The councillor and Langlois, who had 
been for several hours plunged in the 
deepest obscurity, were so dazzled at the 
sudden gleam of the light which Paula 
held in her haiid, that at first they did not 
recognise her. Langlois, who was lying 
in a corriier Upon a heap of dirty straw, 
turned quickly, fell upon his knees, and 
began to beg for mercy. 

The councillor, who was seated upon 
a wretched joint stool, which he had 
found by groping about his dungeon, 
raised his headf without leavmg his place, 
and said i 

" Does the baron purpose to keep us 
heire long V* 

"I do riot know the intention of the 
baron," replied the baroness; "but | 
can tell you mine.*' 

At this voice Barati rose and saluted 
thd baroness with a courtliness which the 
most gallant noble might have envied in 
this obscure representative of the noblesse 
of the robe, and replied : 

" The intentions, madam, which have 
led you at this hour to this infected den, 
cannot be otherwise than benevolent,*^ 

"WhatWer they may be, sir,*' re- 
*joiried Paula, '^'I can impart them to 
you alone.'^ 

" Madam, this otflcer of the parliament 
has beeri associated with me, to note down 
all that I may hear as a magistralid, 
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''Sir counoillor/' resumed the ba- 
roness, '' I have that to say to you which is 
entirely foreign to the errand upon which 
you have been sent. Besides, I have 
come to ask advice of you rather than to 
render you a service ; but in either case 
it is necessary that we should be alone." 

'' Leave us, master Langlois," said tKe 
councillor. 

^ The latter, who a moment befor&could 
have paid any price for the liberty of 
leaving this damp dungeon, replied in a 
churlish tone : 

" It is my duty to remain near you, 
worthy councillor. I have not failed to 
do so when the danger was imminent, 
and it would be scarcely just to banish 
me when a chance of safety is offered." 

" Your first duty is to obey me." 

" And where do you wish me to go ?" 
said Langlois. 

The baroness opened the door, and 
said to the guard : 

" I place this man in your keeping ; 
do not let him stir from this door until I 
have left the prison." 

Langlois, wavering between the fear 
of throwing an obstacle in the way of an 
arrangement which might free him from 
the baron's clutches, and the suspicion 
that the councillor might be liberated 
alone by means of some secret gate in 
the prison, hesitated. 

" Councillor Barati," he said at last, 
« I obey ; but it is your duty to provide 
£)r my protection as it is mme to render 
you obedience." 

« Go, sir, go !" said Barati, "I know 
my duties ; try to remember yours."" 

Langlois left the prison, and the ba- 
roness remained with Barati. 

"Well, madam ?" said the councillor. 

A deep sigh swelled the bosom of the 
baroness, and as if she feared to exhaust 
her courage by preliminary explanations, 
she said quickly : 

" Councillor Barati, you can save me." 

" Save you, madam ?" 

« TTie law, the parliament, you, some 
one has the power to free me from the 
life to which I am here condemned — from* 
a life passed amid bloodshed and vio- 
lence ! You have seen ^e Baron de la 
Roque ; listen now to what has just oc- 
curred in the castle." 

Theui in a few words, and with an 



energy inspired by tiie horror which she 
felt, and by the wish to interest Barati 
in her behalf, she related the unhappy 
fate of Galidou, and then added : 

" Must I live here a helpless witness 
of such atrocities until the day arrives 
when I in my turn shall become the vic- 
tim?" 

Barati was far from expecting such an 
appeal on the part of the baroness. Eve- 
ry feeling of humanity and generosity 
prompted him to engage in the defence 
of an unhappy woman who was exposed 
to incessant danger ; but conscious of his 
inability to aid her in his capacity of a 
magistrate, he said : 

" The law, madam, and consequently 
parliament cannot assist you, except yoi^ 
have personal grievances to complain of 
against the Baron de la Roque. And as 
to myself, I am not now in a position to 
render my services effectual. 

" Councillor Baratr," replied Paula, 
" I can open the gates of this castle, and 
thus perhaps save your life, but then I 
must leave it with you ; you must bear 
me away as you would a prisoner whom 
you found in a haunt of brigands, into 
whose hands you had fallen." 

*iYour position is terrible, madam,** 
said Barati, <<and every honest heart 
must sigh over it ; but the law offers no 
means to liberate you." 

"So, then," said the baroness, "you, 
a magistrate, may foresee a crime, and 
yet you cannot prevent it when every 
thin^ combines to convince you that it is 
meditated." 

Barati reflected ; he was forcibly im- 
pressed with the thought, that, with a 
man of the baron's character, a moment 
of intoxication or of anger might impel 
him to the crime of murder, and after a 
moment's sifence, he replied : 

*" Madam, that which has passed this 
night may bring about results which 
may protect you far better than I can, 
but it is necessary to await them." 

" Await them ! here, doubtless ?" said 
Paula, in a bitter tone, and with an air 
of keen vexation. " Oh, sir, when I 
beheld the courage with which you 
braved the baron's fury, I expected to 
find in you a man, who would not hesi- 
tate to liberate a woman from a condi- 
tion BO desperate as mine^ , 
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*< Madam,'^ replied Barati sternly, " a 
man is always courageous in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty. Permit the officer of 
parliament who has just left us, to re- 
enter this dungeon, in which I am a 
prisoner, and I will, in his presence, re- 
ceive the complaint which you would ad- 
dress to me against the Baron de la Roque, 
and if I think that you are exposed to 
danger by a longer residence in this castle, 
I will summon him to set you at liberty, 
that you may retire into a convent, there 
to await the issue of a suit which you 
will commence against him. But as to 
assisting you in escaping from the abode 
of your husband, in this, madam, you 
cannot count upon me." 

"In truth, sir," said the baroness 
with increased asperity, " your aid will 
be very efficacious to me, when you 
leave me in the power of the Baron de 
la Roque, affer I have entered a com- 
plaint against him. Fbr do ^ou sup- 
pose he would heed your summons ?" 

"Madam, the king himself cannot 
prevent an assassin mm slaying a man 
who walks peaceably upon the high road, 
but woe to him who should brave his 
power, or that of the parliament, when 
once admonished that you are under his 
protection." 

" It seems to me, sir," replied Paula, 
tranquilly, " that you yourself are an 
example of the respect in which the 
baron holds this power." 

" Who knows, madam I Night brings 
ooonsel, and the baron already, perhaps, 
repents of his conduct towards me," 
said Barati ironically. 

"In that case, sir, you will permit 
me to wait for this proof of the fear 
with which parliament can inspire the 
baron, and I will seek in submission and 
silence a refuge against the ills with 
which I am incessantly menanced.'* 

" As you think best, madam," replied 
Barati coldly, " Yet permit me to assure 
you that if i had entered this castle un- 
der atfy other title than that of a magis- 
trate, you \irouid not in vain have claimed 
my aid*t6 assist your flight; but that 
which my honor as a gentleman would 
then have enjoined upon me, is forbidden 
by the office with which I am invested." 

The baxxmess frowned, and glancing 



upon Barati with an indignant air, she 
replied, proudly : 

" It is the protection of the magistrate 
alone, which I demand ; it does not be« 
come the Barones^ de la Roque to accept 
any other." 

" A word can ensure it to you, ma* 
dam. Tell me formally, and for reasons 
that you can reveal to me without dan- 
ger, that yoirwish to be liberated from 
the authority of your husband, and I 
will enforce your demand." 

"The baroness hesitated, then im- 
pelled by some secret thought, answered 
quickly : 

" Recall this man, and receive my 
complaint." 

Langlois was recalled; and the baro- 
ness, without complaining personally 
against the Baron de la Roque, declared 
that it was impossible for her to live in 
a' house which was the daily scene of 
occurrences similar to those which we 
have recounted to our readers. 'She 
mentioned a number, the results of 
which, though less frightful in appear- 
ance, were much more melancholy in 
reality. Thus, unhappy peasants had 
been confined in damp dungeons without 
any nourishment but mouldy bread and 
water ; others had been whipped, others 
still more severely injured ; in fine, there 
was enough to justify the demand of the 
baroness in the eyes of wiy tribunal. 
Langlois wrote, while Paula rehearsed 
these facts with an agitation which Bara- 
ti attributed to her alarm. When she 
had ended, the councillor presented the 
complaint for her signature, which last 
formality she executed with a desperate 
effort, then left the prison, saying, as she 
went: 

" Now, sir, I am under your safe- 
guard, and that which you have wit- 
nessed in this castle should insure me 
your protection, whatever may be the 
pretexts which the Baron de la Roque 
may inveivt to punish me." 

Her last words surprised Barati ; it was 
true, the baroness had reason to believe 
that her husband might resolve to pun- 
ish her for the complaint which she had 
entered against him, but this complaint 
could not be called a pretext, and the 
truth, although still indistinct, rose for a 
moment before the mind of ihe council- 
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lor. Langlois interrupted kb mfleo^ 
tkms^ 

*^ This is a preciotts piece of evideace 
against die baron/' ke said. 

"Perhaps," rejoined Barati, "per* 

haps this eyidenoe alone will not suffice 

I to convict him, but the crime which has 

been conunitted here this night cannot 

be punbhed too severely." 

" Is it true," replied Lai^loi% tura- 
ing pale-*" the story which the guard 
has just told me? that that young man 
has been devoured by the baron's dogs." 

" Madam dQ la Roque has relaied it 
to me also, and the tumuH which we 
heard confirms it." 

" Lord of heaven !" said Langlois, tremb^ 
ling in every limb, " if the like should 
happen to us ! for the baron is like a 
mad wolf to-night. The guard told me 
that he had arrested the yoUng page who 
met us at the torrent, and had Sirown 
him into prison, because he insisted upon 
leaving the castle." 

" He feared doubtless lest he might 
inform against him," said Barati, who 
considered this arrest as confirming the 
suspicion which he had conceived ; he 
then, added : " Langlois, did you notice 
the shepherd who was waiting hr us at 
the passage of the Tunnel, and the tone 
In which he recommended the safety of 
his master's son to Don Jos6 de Prias?" 

" Yes, in truth," said the latter, "one 
would have thought ^at the peasant had 
a right to command the comte." 

Barati reflected for a while, and then 

"Well, master Lagloie^ whatever 
may happen, do not speak of the com- 
plaint we have just received, until we 
nave left the castle.'* 

"Never fear," replied Langlois, 
quickly, "for if the baron knew we 
were in possession of the deposition, and 
that I waSs acquainted with its cont^its, 
he would make us pass between the 
jaws of his dogs, rather than suffer it to 
reachparliament." 

'<Be silent then upon , the subject 
until I think best to qpeak of it," sdd 
Barati. 

It is unnecessary to rela^ in this 
l^aoe the various reasons which con. 
nrmed the councillor m die belief that 
the complaint of the baroness was a pre- 



ca«Elaon which she took against th« 
future^ rather than a reparation which 
she demanded for the past. 

The remainder of the night pa3sed 
away in quietness. 



CHAPTER VUL 

BSTARATION. - 

It was after day-break when the guard, 
opened the door of the prison in which 
J^Euratl and Langlois were confined. 

They were conducted in to ihe same 
hall in which they had been received on 
the preceding evening. The same ar* 
rangements had been made ; the baro- 
ness was present, and a priest was seated 
near her. 

When Barati entered, the baron rose, 
and said f 

" A cliair for the councillor Barati." 

An arm-chair was at once brought for 
him. 

"Take your place, sir," said the 
baron to Langlois, " and write what you 
are about to hear, as is your duty." 

Barati signed to Langlois to obey, and 
he was upon the point of taking up the 
word himself, when the Baron de la 
Roque prevented him by a gesture re- 
plete with dignity. The aspect of the 
old seigneur was completely changed ; 
his eyes had lost their fire, and the sa- 
vage smile which gave so cruel an ex- 
pression to his &ce had disappeared. 

"Listen, sir," he said, "listen, and 
you, sir, write down my words." 

He then added, like a man who has 
carefully reflected upon the meaning and 
^e e:itpression of what he is about to say t 

" I, Adri^, Baron de la Roque, unin^ 
fluenced by fear or favcur, ac^owledge 
the following fects >— " 

These facts were but a repetition oi 
that which had occurred cm the preceding 
evttomg, from the time of Barati's arrest ^ 
to the supposed death of Galidou. This 
reeitEd, delivered with great ealipne^s, 
omtained not a smgle expression which 
could palliate die baron's misdeeds, and 
c«M3luded with 1^ fdlowing words ; 

** I make this voluntary d^fdaratiom 
because it pleases me to(^^Qand fifom 
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my regret at the misfortune which haa 
oeetftreidy without being impelled by any 
fear of the punishment whfeh the parlia- 
ment may choose to inflict upon me. 
. And to convince all that I do not seek to 
save myself by any idle subterfuge^ I 
'maintain as right and lawful all that I 
have done up to this day, against the 
boors who have infringed upcm my do- 
main ; I considered it as just, and I in 
no wise deny it, and I am ready to prove 
that in nothing have I transgressed the 
limits of that authority which belongs to 
my rank. So well am I convinced of 
this, that I am willing, in order that strict 
justice may be meted out to all, to suffer 
each one who may feel aggrieved to 
place their complaints in the hands of the 
sieur Barati ; making known to all here 
present, as has been made known to those 
without, that this castle will remain open 
during the entire day, and ^at all and 
each shall be at liberty to come and go, 
whatever he may have to say, or has al- 
ready said against me." 

Barati had listened to the baron with 
an air of rigid imperturbability, while at 
the same time he closely scrutinized 
Paula, who had started ^ involuntarily on 
hearing that the baron had thrown open 
the castle to all complainants from with- 
out. Under these circumstances she 
felt convinced that Pastourel, on learning 
the fate of Galidou, would appear to 
avenge the young man, and to disclose the 
secret of her shame. She made a move- 
ment to rise when the baron had ended, 
but the sound of Barati's voice checked 
her. , 

" Not only," he said, " can those safe- 
ly enter where sits the commissioned au- 
^rity of the parliament, but those who 
would not speak of their own will are 
bound to answer to my queries." 

A smile played about the baron^s lips, 
and he said, turning to Barati : 

"You defended the honor of the robe 
coifrageously last evening, and to-day 
you would save that of legal forms, ft 
is well ; do as you think fit." 

" Among those whose evidence I wish 
to obtain, baron," resumed the councillor, 
"two men are wanting heA, and two 
who could, perhaps, give me the surest in- 
iormatk>n-*Don Jos6 and a man whom 
I have neard called Jean Couteau." 



" Don Jos6 will be brouglit before you, 
sir ; I have detained him pi^i^ier, be- 
cause if I had suffered hmi to leave the 
castle, as he wished, it might have been 
thought that I feared his disclosures. M 
to Jean Couteau, I know not why he has 
not yet returned. I sent him, it is true, 
to seek the venerable Father Anselmo, 
for I wish that an expiatory mass may 
be celelnrated in this castle, for him who 
has been the victim of my rashness ; but 
he will return, sir, he will return. Let 
Don Jos6 be brought in," added the ba- 
ron. " In the mean time let those who 
wish to speak, come forward ; we have 
no time to lose." 

" True, my lord," said one of the me- 
nials in a voice of terror, " for the peasants 
can be seen mounting the castle hill, as 
if they were preparing to assault it." 

The baroness fell back upon her chair 
at the thought that Pastourel might be 
among these peasants. At the same 
moment Barati said in a loud voice : 

" Come forward, you who have Just 
spoken ! Has the Baron de la Roque to 
your knowledge at any time attacked 
the shepherds of the mountain ?" , 

" You can answer," said the baron. 
"Sir councillor," said the menial, '^I 
haye nothing to say against my master."' 
" Nor I ! nor I !'2 repeated almost all 
present. 

The baroness was evidently f^itated 
by a fearful struggle. Barati made 
another attempt to interrogate some of the 
baron's attendants, but he received the 
same answer from all, and he resumed : 
" Why is not Don Jos^ brought in be- 
fore me 1 For I see no one else from 
whom I can require an answer." 

A man now appeared at the door of 
the hall, and said to ^e baron : 

" My lord, the shepherds refuse to en- 
ter the castle without a safe conduct 
written in your own hand." 

The baron took a pen, wrote a few 
words, and gave the open paper tp the 
man, saying : 

" Let them enter without fear. What- 
ever they may say against me, they shall 
pass out unhindered.'' 

Paula seemed at tiiis moment ready 
to swoon; in her imagination she i^w 
Pastourel standing fece to face with Don 
Jos6, and revealing before all present the 
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secret which the imprudent youth had 
diflcloaed to him. She appeared to have 
lost all power of speech and of motion, 
when the sound of the haron's voice gave 
her sufficient strength to address him, 
as he saidi after a long silence : 

** Weil, has Don Joe6 or the peasants 
arrived ?" 

"Before them, or before Don Jos6," 
cried the baroness, rising, pale as death, 
"there is some one to be heard." 

"Who?" said the baron. 

"Myself," replied Paula, sinking back 
upon her chair, f* Councillor Barati, you 
have received my complaint ; read it." 

The baron's face was for a moment 
agitated by the most contradictory emo- 
tions. To an air of lively astonishment 
succeeded an expression of savage anger : 

" You ?" he said to Paula, " you ?" 

"I!" replied Paula. 

Then the sadness of despair fell upon 
the baron, and he muttered gloomily : 

"/if was true, then! Redd, sir," he 
added to Barati, in a hollow voice. 

Barati made a sign to Langlois to read 
the writing which he had drawn up in 
the dungeon. The baron remarked it, 
and turning to Barati, he added bitterly, 
but with true dignity : 

" Read it yourself^sir, it needs the grave 
and reverend voice of a man like you to 

f've me strength to listen to that which 
am about to hear." 

Still the baron seemed to distrust his 
firmness, for he placed both elbows upon 
the table, and concealed his face in his 
hands. The baroness, with eyes fastened 
upon the ground, and with drooping head, 
appeared to have exhausted all her cou- 
.rage in the appeal which she had made 
to Barati. If she had been able, she 
would fain have closed her ears to the 
sound of the councillor's voice. Pro- 
fi)und silence reigned in the hall, and 
Barati commenced the reading of Pau- 
la's complaint. 

The baron seemed nailed to his chair, 
such was the motionless rigidity of his 
position. His fingers alone, clutched 
against his forehead,, pressed it, as if they 
would bury themselves deep In his brain. 

During the reading, several shepherds 
had entered silently, and when Barati 
had concluded, and had returned the wri- 
ting to Langlois, who folded and placed it 



carefully beneath his doublet, the baron, 
raising his head, beheld them standing 
before him. Paula, with her haggard 
eyes fastened upon the door, waited in, 
vain for the entrance of her accuser. 
The baron turned toward her, saying: ' 

" Madam—" 

She rose hastily, trembling and bewil- 
dered. 

" Madam," resumed the baron, in a 
calm voice, " the gates of the castie are 
open, and will remain so during the whole 
day. Go!" 

The baroness bent her head, and said 
quickly to the priest who sat near her : 

" Support me, father, support me !" 

She had tottered a few paces toward 
the door, when Jean Couteau rushed wild 
and disordered into the hall. All present 
were startled at his paleness, and the 
baroness stopped at the first word that 
broke from his lips. 

"Don Jos6," he cried; "where is 
DonJos6?" 

" We have been long waiting for him," 
said the baron. 

" My lord," cried one of the menials, 
" we have looked in vain in his prison, 
and called after him throughout the cas- 
tie — ^he is not here." 

" Don Jos6," cried a scornful voice 
from the midst of the peasants, " Don 
Jos6 was at break of day in the neigh- 
borhood of the mountain of Saint Bar- 
thelmi." 

The baron seemed strangely agitated. 

" It was true, then /" he murmured. 

" In that case," exclaimed Jean Ck)u- 
teau, with the gloomy air of a man who 
is in a kind of delirium, " the shepherd 
was right ; he saw him, indeed. Yes, 
yes, Don Jos6 has killed Pastourel !" 

The cry uttered by the baroness at 
hearing these words, would doubtiess 
have attracted general notice, and given 
rise to strange comments upon the extra- 
ordinary emotion excited by this news, 
but the attention of all present was at 
once diverted from Paula by an incident 
which filled the inmates of the castle 
with the greatest astonishment. 

" He has killed Pastourel !" cried the 
voice which had spoken before. " In 
that case, no terms ! War, war between 
us and thine, Baron de la Roque !" 

The speaker was Galidou, who now 
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adyanced so as to be seen by all present. 
The baron remained fi>r a moment mo- 
tionless, with his eyes fixed upon him 
whom he supposed to be a phantom, then 
he muttered gloomily : 

'' It VX18 true r' 

Barati himself, although he had heard 
the cry ofthe baroness at the tidings of 
. Pastourel's death, was not the less sur- 
prised at the supposed apparition. He 
soon, however, resumed his calmness, and 
said to Galidou : 

" What means this, and how is it that 
you were thought dead 1" 

" I will explain it," said Jean Couteau. 

He then related ^e affair as it had oc- 
curred, and at the same time recounted 
how he had owed his life to Pastourel, 
and how he had sworn to serve him." 

" Ha !" said the baron, whose vexation 
at having played a ridiculous part ba- 
nished for a moment the peaceable and 
equitable motives by which he seemed 
so strongly swayed, " you have betrayed 
me then, and you are not the only one, 
perhaps, for Don Jos6, *rhomthey accuse 
of having slain Pastourel, wished like- 
wise to save the life of this boor." 

" Did he wish to save him ?" said Jean 
Couteau, gazing at the baroness, who at 
these words had fallen as if lifeless upon 
a chair near tht door. 

" Yes," said the baron, " he did, and 
so warmly that I found him last night in 
my wife's chamber, imploring heT to aid 
him in protecting the life of this wretch." 

Jean Couteau gazed once more at the 
baroness, and muttered : 

" And you, madam, did you wish to 
save him ?" 

" Yes, yes," she said, as if these were 
the last words which would pass her lips. 

Jean Couteau bent his head, and at the 
moment when all present expected some 
disclosure on his part, he retired, mutter- 
ing: 

" Then I have nothing /nore to say." 

He turned to leave the hall. 

" Stop that knave !" cried the baron. 
** You have accused Don Jos6 of the mur- 
der of Pastourel. Did you see him com- 
mit the deed?" 

« No." 

" Have you been told so ?" 

"No." 

<< You have supposed it 1" 



"No." 

<< He had reasons, then, of which you 
are aware, to wish for the death of tlds 
man?" 

Jean Couteau, with his head bent upcte 
his bosom, glanced now to the right, now 
to the left. At last, sumnxming all his 
resolution, he said : 

" There is but one man here to whom 
I can speak ; it is Father Anselmo, for I 
have need of the absolution of a priest 
for what I have seen and heard." 

"Go," said Barati; "go!" 

" I will await you id the confessional 
of the chapel," said Father Anselmo. 

"Afteu me, father, after me!" said 
Paula, in a whisper, and she hurried from 
the apartment. 

The baron had resumed his former 
position with his elbows upcm the table, 
and his face buried in his hands. 

"Does it please you. Baron ^ la 
Roque," said Barati, mildly, "that I 
should receive the depositions of these 
peasants in your presence ?" 

" Do your duty, sir," said the baron. 

" It does not oblige me to compel you 
to listen to things which might ir^tate 
you at a time when you seem already to 
be suffering under misfortune." 

" Councillor Barati," replied the baron, • 
raising his head with a proud air, " it is 
better that I ^should hear the crimes 
which I have committed, in order to be 
persuaded that I have deserved the ha- 
tred of her who has just left us. You 
can speak — all of you — for I have done 
you some^mischief ; but she ! she !" 

He dropped his head in his hands 
again, and tears were seen escaping be- 
tween his fingers, Avhich were tightly 
pressed against his forehead. 

The depositions were now taken, and 
all referred to facts similar to those of 
which we have spoken at the beginning 
ofthe scene ; all ended by an appraised 
in money of the injuries in which each 
oae declared he had suffered. 

At each item of evidence the council- 
lor said to the baron : 

" Have you anything to advance 
against this?" 

" Nothing," replied the baron. 

He inquired repeatedly, however, if 
Don Jos€ had reappeared ; the answer 
was invariably in the negative, and each 
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tiine he resumetl his positioa with his el- 
bows upon the table, and his head buried 
in his hands. 

Then, when all was finished, and a 
great part of the morning had been em- 
ployed in this labor, Barati turned to the 
old seigneur, and said, with a mildness 
which &nned a striking contrast with 
the sternness which he had displayed on 
the precediz^ evening : 
• "My lord banm, here is the report 
which I am to communicate to parlia- 
ment ; it cannot be but that you have 
some observations to make." 

The baron raised his hequl ; a death- 
like paleness was spread over his visage. 

" Councillor Barati," he said, « I think 
I have sufficiently understood the com- 
plaints of these worthy people to see 
that their demands against me are sim- 
ply pecuniary. To how much do they 
anyunt ?" 

" To a hundred and twenty thousand 
livres." 

*^ They may share among them all the 
domains that I possess in this province ; 
they are worth about that sum. - 1 am 
ready to resign them." 

A prolonged murmur of astonishment 
ran through the assembly. 

" You are signing your ruin," said 
Barati. 
" What matters it ?" replied the Baron 
de la Roque. 

" He took up a peri, wrote a few lines, 
and reached them to Barati. 

« WiU it suffice ?" he said.^ 

The peasants gazed at each other 
with air of stupe&ction. . The baron 
turned toward his dependants and said : 

" As to you, you shall receive a 
year's wages out of the money which 
still remains in my hands. Is that 
enough?" 

" It is too much, my lord," said a few 
voices. 

The baron rose, and was about to 
leave the apartment when Jean Couteau 
entered, leading Paula's daughter by the 
hand. 

" My lord," he said " I was leaving 
the castle when I found this child weep 
ing in the court." 

« Charlotte !" exclaimed the baron with 
lingular emotion. 



" Mamma would not take me with Iier,'' 

said the child* 

"Well," said the baron, "will you 
remain with me ?" 

" Oh, yes !" she cried. 

"Councillor Barati," exclaimed the 
old seieneur, " restore me that writing ! 
I had for^tten my daughter, sir." 

An old man who held the deed in 
his hands, stepped forward and tore it 
in pieces. 

" My lord baron," he said, " the poor 
peasant who has but little faith in jus- 
tice, demands much to obtain a little. 
Tou owe us forty thousand livres--that 
is all." 

"You shall have them, my honest 
friends, you shall have them." 

" Come, come," said the old man, who 
was no other than Grali, " we have no- 
thing more to do here." 

All now left the apartment with the 
exception of the baron, Barati, Jean 
Couteau and Langlois. • 



CHAPTER IX. 

MVSTBKIOirS DISCLOSURES. 

After the peasants h^ left the cham- 
ber, the baron turned to Jean Couteau, 
and said: 
" And you, Jean Couteau, will you also 
quit the castle ?" 

" Not now, my lord, if you still ac- 
cep'f my services." 

" I will," replied baron, " on condition 
that you will tell me the truth concern- 
ing Don Jos6." 

" Pastourel is dead, my lord, and he 
alone could tell you why Don Jo86 had 
reason to wish his death. 

" Leave us, then," said the baron, 
" and take this child with you. Coun- 
cillor Barati, will you not remain alone 
with me 1 It is no longer the mligistrate, 
but the man of honor, with whom I wish 
to consult." 

" Will the promise which you have 
just given hold good, banxi 1 Am I to 
consi^der the business which brought me 
here as arranged between you and those 
who have addressed their complaints tc 
the parliament ?" ^ , 
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'^ You alone doubt of it; sir,^' replied 
the baron, ^ yet from the coitfidence with 
which tiiese very persons who look upon 
iHe as an enemy, have entered my 
castle, when I told them they had nothing 
to fear, you might judge that I have 
taught those who know me never to dis* 
trust my word. Still, if it yet remains 
for you to avenge the outrage which I 
have committed against the parliament 
in your person, and — " 

" I voluntarily entered your castle ;" 
said Barati, " those who fbllowied me hith- 
er came at my expreils and r^iterated'or- 
ders,'^ he added, glancing at Lanelois, 
" and if the reception I met with here, 
was not in the outset such as I have 
since found it, no one has the right to 
complain, if I am satisfied. Master 
Langlois, you can retire." 

Langlois arose and left the apartment, 
but the base and servile fear, which, 
until now, had dwelt upon his face, gave 
place to an expression of savage hate, 
and a glance of menace, which included 
both Barati and the baron, flashed from 
his malignant eyes. Barati did not 
fail toobserve it, but he scorned to mani- 
fest the slightest fear of a man like 
Langlois. The baron followed him 
with a tlioughtful glance, and seemed to 
have forgotten that he had solicited an 
interview, when Barati aroused him 
from his reverie, by saying : 

'< Seigneur de la Roque, I am listen- 
ing." 

"Councillor Barati, after the scene 
which you witnessed in this hall last 
evening, after my obstinate resistance to 
the admonitions of the parliament, after all 
the acts oY persecution which you heard 
recited, you must have been greatly 
surprised at the chaj^e whidi has taken 
place in my purpose and my views." 

"Since you approach this subject, 
sir baron, I will not conceal from you 
that I have not yet recovered from my 
astonishment." 

"This astonishment will be still 
greater when I tell you the cause of 
this change. Look me in the face, 
councillor Barati ! Have I the air of a 
man likely to be terrified by nursery 
tales ? Ajod still, sir, it was somethmg 
sunilar which induced me to act as I 
have done ', it was a dream, a visdoQi an I 
4, 



apparition f^oni the tomb which dictated' 
my conduct." 

The councillor gazed ugon the baron 
with extreme surprise, and thb latter 
continued : 

" I am in possession of all my senses, and 
that which I have just done must con- 
vince you that something most strange 
must have occurred to overcome iii a 
few hours the resistance which I have 
so long maintained against the claims; 
of these neW manufacturers of the 
mountain^— a resistiance which I have 
made a point of- honor." 

/< I am listening to you, Baron de la 
Roque," replied the councillor, " and I 
b^ you to believe that I respect tihe 
means by which God brings back those 
who have stmyed ftom the patfi of 
duty." 

" Is it God," said the baron, in a tone 
of gloom, "oris it hell that has sMit 
this apparition ? ** I cannot say, but I 
ought to relate it to you, for you played 
your part 'in the scene/ 

" I ?" said the councillor. 

" You or your phantom, I known not 
which ; but I will tell ySu what I have 
seen, seien clearly with open eyes, sound 
senses and calm judgment." 

" Relate it then, baron,^' replied the 
councillor, while he tried to repress a 
smile, for he remembered the means to 
which the baron had resorted in order 
to inflame his ang^^, and he imagined 
that a remnant of intoxication blended 
.with Strang emotions, which must have 
disturbeS him upon hearing of the fate 
of Galidou, had produced dreams, which 
in his alarm he had viewed as realities." 

" You know what occurred," resumed 
the baron, " up to the moment when I des- 
patehed Jean Couteau in search of Fa. 
ther Ansehno, and when I arrest^ Don 
Jos6. 

"I returned to the castle, and, as usual, 
locked myself in my chamber. I un- 
dressed and threw myself upon my bed^. 
but I could not sleep, the image of Grali- 
dou, torn in pieces by my do^ haunted 
me incessantly. Suddenly I heard a 
strange noise, as if some one was tryusg 
to force open the door of my chamber, 
and I half rose, and cried, <who is 
there V No voice replied, but at the 
same moment I folt myself seized aod^ 
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thrown back upon my bed. I was 
then bound upon it, and a covering was 
thrown about my head to stifle my cries, 
and I heard the following words, dis- 
tinctly uttered in my ear : < Resistance 
is vam against the messengers of God V 
" I am noi a man to be frightened at so 
slight a matter, sir councillor, and I re- 
solved to keep quiet, so as to observe 
what passed around me. Besides, those 
who had been enabled to find their way 
thus into my chamber, could have slain 
me if suc^had been their purpose, and al- 
though niid not know what they were 
about to do, yet I supposed it necessary 
to obey. My suspense was but short. 
After a few moments of profound silence, 
1 felt the covering removed from my 
face, and beheld my chamber brightly 
illuminated." 

The councillor was unable to re- 
press a smile, but the baron continued in 
a dry tone : . - 

" I am neither a child nor a coward, 
sir ; that which I tell you is pure truth ; 
I was not thrown backVard upon my 
bed by a force which I could not com- 
preBeAd ; they ^wre the hands of men 
which grasped me, they were real hands 
which held me ; and that dazzling light 
was no will-o'-the-wisp; it was caused 
by a number of tapers which were fas- 
tened to the various articles of furniture 
in my chamber. Four men with long 
cutlasses stood at m}i^ bedside, two on 
either hand: their faces were masked, 
and I beheld nought but the gleaming 
of their eyes fixed upon me, as iftc^atch 
for the (lightest attempt on my part to 
call for aid or to resist." 

The councillor assumed a more seri- 
ous air at hearing these circumstantial 
details, which proved that the man had 
seen and observed with considerable 
calmness, and he made a sign to the 
baron, as if to assure him of the interest 
which he took in his narrative. The 
baron continued : 

" These circumstances, sir, satisfied 
me that I was in the hands of human 
beings, and I resolved to watch their 
every action, and to listen carefully to 
every word which fell from their lips. 

" After having closely examined the 
fimr masked men, who stood over, me 
with their cutlasses, I turned my eyes 



fix)m ihemy and beheld in front of me 
three others, seated at a table, like 
judges. Before each stood a torch, so 
that the brightness of the light, flashing 
between them and me, prevented me 
from recognizing their features. It seem- 
ed as if t)iey divined my wish, for the 
first — commencing upon my lefl hand — 
(I observed every thing with great accu- 
racy) — ^the first, I say, took his torch, 
and holding it near his face, said to me, 
in a hollow voice : 

" 'Dost thou recognise me V 
" It was Don Jos6, his face p^e and 
rigid, like that of a corpse, The one at 
the other extremity did the same, and 
this time I was unable to repress a cry 
of terror, as I beheld Galidou, pale bs 
Don Jos6, but with a long stain of blood 
upon his forehead. Do not forget, sir," 
said the baron, <* that I thought he had 
perished miserably !" 

" Neither forget," said the councillor, 
'< that he was at liberty, and Don Jos^ 
also, and that with an adroit trick — " 

" Were you, then, at liberty also, sir 
councillor ?" said the 'baron, " for he 
who was in the middle, having risen and 
displayed his features in the same wise, 
I recognised you, pale like the others, 
with a face livid and motionless; and 
you said, with that menacing voice which 
echoed thrpugh this hall last evening : 

" * iBaron, Siy three prisoners are here 
to sit in judgment upon thee !' " 

The baron spoke with such an air of 
conviction ; he appeared so little affected 
by the terror which that vision would 
naturally have produced upon hirn^ that 
Barati was upon the point of yieldmg to 
a feeling of superstitious fear, but blush- 
ing at the thought of evincing more emo- 
tion at the bare recital than the baron 
seemed to have felt at the actual appari- 
tion, he said : 

" Baron, it is not astonishing that after 
what had taken place, you gave to these 
fantastic shadows the images of those 
whom you had destined to death, per- 
haps." 

The Baron de la Roque turned up the 
sleeves of his coat, and showing the coun- 
cillor his bruised and discolored wrists, 
he replied, with some anger : 

" They are not the shadows of oords 
which can thus lacerate the limbs of 
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man ; my imagination has not produced 
these deep scars which you behold ; it 
gave to none of those forma the faces 
Siat I beheld ; they were realities." 

" And you examined them carefully ?'' 
said Barati, in undisguised astonishment. 

*' As well as I could in the position in 
which I lay, for each one havmg re- 
sumed his seat, and placed his torch 
before him, the rays of light covered 
ihem, as it were, with a luminous veil, 
which my eyes could only pierce when, 
by chance, they leaned to the right or to 
the left; but it was. because I looked 
upon this arrangement as a precaution 
to prevent me from scanning their fea- 
tures, that I seized each opportunity to 
observe them. Every time that I be- 
held them, I recognised the same faces, 
Hgid, pallid, and presenting the aspect 
of death." 

While the councillor listened, the ex- 
pression of his features changed alter- 
nately from astonishment to incredulity, 
as by turns the singularity of the baron's 
recital impressed him, or as his reason 
convinced him that it was the dream of 
a drunken man. The baron compre- 
hended what was passing in Barati's 
mind, and added quickly : 

" I tell you once more, master coun- 
cillor, I am not a child to be terrified by 
will o' the wisps or painted puppets, and 
as I am sure that I was not duped by 
my imagination, I could, as well as' you, 
find a probable explanation of these re- 
semblances, if there were not powerful 
reasons, which induce me to Iqpk upon 
this $cene as something supernatural.*" 
, " It may be so, baroni" replied the 
councillor, " and when you have told me 
the rest—" 

"The rest, sir, the rest, will alarm 
you more than me, perhaps," replied 
the old seigneur, bitterly. " My judges 
had resumed their places, as I have told 
you, and he who wore your face, began 
and said: 'Baron de la Roque, thou 
hast endeavored to resist the orders of 
the parliament, and the parliament has 
sent me to judge thee, not only for the 
crimes which thou hast committed be- 
fi>re the eyeis of men, but for those which 
thou dost think forever buried in the 
vaults of this casde.'" • 

The councillor lent a more attentive 



ear, stupified to see the baron, whom he 
still supposed to be sufferiiig from a 
species of delirium, ready to reveal those 
crimes for which he must necessarily 
call him to an account. 

The baron continued : 

"I grant that these words alarmed 
me, and I felt my courage fast leaving 
me when the phantom judge resumed : 
*Dost thou remember the night when 
the Comte de Frias came with a ^lise 
filled with gold and jewelry, to ask an 
asylum of thee ? Thou didst grant it 
eagerly, and on the morrow, when his 
young son, then scarcely ten years of 
age, awoke, thou didst say to him, that 
his father had been obliged to leave the 
castle in the night, and Uiat he had left 
him in thy keeping. The boy believed 
thee, and afterward thou didst inform 
him that his father had sailed for the 
Indies, and didst show him a ring set 
with diamonds, which he sent thee to be 
given to Don Jose, and the boy who had 
oflen seen this ring upon his father's 
finger, believed that still, and it is. now 
near fifteen years that. he whom thou 
dost call thy ward, has been waiting for 
the arrival of his father, whose corpse is 
still in the dark dungeons into which 
thou didst hurl it, and which thou hast 
not since dared to enter.' " 

" Baron, baron !" cried the councillor, 
rising quickly, " is^this true ? is it true?" 

The baron signed to him to resume > 
his seat, and rejoined, without appearing 
to be moved by the councillor's violent 
indignation : 

" Yes, sir, it is true. On that day pov- 
erty was a guest in my house, and on the 
morrow I was to repay to the Comte de 
Labastide the sum of ten thousand livres. 
To fail in the payment of a debt to a usurer 
or a merchant, disturbs one but little, 
for these people have the law and the 
bailiffs on their side ; but to be unable 
to restore a sum, borrowed from a gen- 
tleman upon the word of a gentleman — 
it was the loss of my honor, and I could 
not suffer that. It must have been the 
devil, sir, who sent the Comte de Frftis 
to Ila Roque that very evening, for it 
was not his intention ; he was returning 
from Toulouse to Spain, and it was the 
fatigue of his young son, which com- 
pelled him to stop at my castle." 
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<< And do you dare to make this dis- 
closure to me^ sir baron V said Barati, 
atemly. 

<< I supposed I was speaking to a man 
of honor/' said the baron, in a tone of 
raillery, " for I was carefUl to ask you 
if the office of magistrate was ended." 

" It is ended, sir," replied Barati, " and 
as a member of parliament, I will forget 
what you have'now told me, but I warn 
you tliitt I am unwilling, even as a private 
man, to hear the recital of these visions, 
engendered by your remorse." 

Baiutl rose to leave the apartment, 
but at the same moment the Baron de la 
> Roque said to him : 

" You would perhaps listen more at- 
tentively sir, if instead of speaking of 
a crime, committed fifteen years ago, 
I should speak to you of one committed 
at a distance of twenty-five, when a 
young girl wrapped jn a mantle, entered 
by night the house of an inn-keeper, 
named Vergnes, who dwelt in the su- 
burbs of Toulouse, and deposited there a 
new-bom infant, which she brought in 
an osier cradle." 

"Baron! baron! what mean you 
It is not true ! they have lied !" 

"Who have lied, sir?" replied the 
baron, with a smile of scorn, "these 
visions engendered by my remorse ?" 

'Barati ^11 backward upon a chair in 
a state of frightful agitation, and but for 
the calm visage of the baron, who 
gazed upon him with a cruel smile, he 
would have thought himself the sport of 
a dream. 

" They told me truly," resumed the 
Baron de la Roque, " that these words 
would silence the arrogance, beneath 
which you have for five and twenty 
years concealed the crime which you 
then committed." 

Barati oast a wild glance around the 
apartment, and then directed it toward 
the baron with such fury that the latter 
added: 

" Councillor Barati, there is no way 
to rid yourself of me. I am armed," 
he HX)ntinued, drawing forth a pistol, 
"you are not. Besides, my menials 
would enter at the first cry*" 

^^ And can no one hear us ?" said Ba- 
rati in a low voice. 

" Who kntows, sir, if those who hsum 



revealed this secret to me, do not hear 
all that is said in all places ? For they . 
know of Don Josh's flighty they told me 
that Galidou was saved, and they re* 
peated word for word the complaint of 
Paula." 

" And still, sir, your surprise was great 
when you heard these things ?" 

" It was not at hearing them, sir, that 
I was surprised, but at beholding fulfilled 
at that hour, word for word, that which 
had been foretold to me, as at this mo- 
ment the prediction is fulfilled that the 
mention or the night of the 20th of No- 
vember, 1683, would render you more 
humble and attentive." 

"Finish then, sir," replied Barati, 
with a gloomy and troubled voice : " fin- 
ish, for they must have told you other 
things." 

. "Yes, sir^" resumed the baron, " after 
having recalled to me the crime — I 
mean my own — ^the spectre who wore 
your visage, continu^: *We know,' 
he said, * your project to dispose of me.' 
Then he who wore the visage of Don 
JosI, added : ' and it was to me that you 
would have entrusted the commission 
of this crime.' " 

" Was it true, sir ?" said Barati in 
amazement. 

" It was true, sir," replied the baron, 
" it seems that not a single word was 
uttered last night in this castle, which 
was not heard by, these envoys of hell. 
What is there wonderful in that, when - 
they are so well acquainted with things 
which we thoughjt buried in night, and 
in the oblivion of the tomb." 

" And so, sir," rejoined Barati, who had 
somewhat recovered from his surprise, "it 
is to the intervention of these supematu* 
ral beings that I owe my safety ?" 

" Jos6 had refused, sir, to obey my 
orders, and although he afterwards con. 
sented to rid me of you, upon the con- 
dition that I would save Galidou, I am 
convinced he would not have kept his 
promise.'' 

" A heavy sigh broke from the coun- 
cillor's bosom, and he said in a hollow 
vmce: 

" This passes belief; it is enough to 
turn one's brain." 

" This is not all, councilbr Barati. If 
I tesftfed m surprise.on. hearing of the 
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death of Pastourel, it was because no 
expression, no emotion could suffice to 
paint my. astonishment, for I already 
knew of it." 

" Was it Don Jos6 who killed Pas- 
tourel?" daid Barati, with an air of 
burning curiosity. 

" He who wore his visage said to me, 
< I will slay Pastourel, because he knows 
wha^ he should not know. But he who 
said this, was no more young Frias, than 
he who wore your face was you, coun- 
cillor Barati." 

" In truth, in truth," muttered Barati, 
utterly bewildered by what he had 
heard, "nothing proves that it was Don 
Jo86. But, baron, did they tell you the 
secret which was to lead to the death of 
Pastourel?" 

The baron was agitated at this ques- 
tion ; his face became pale and anxious, 
and he replied : 

" I inquired after it, and do you know 
what he, who wore the features of Gal- 
idou, answered: <If the councillor 
Barati will tell you why he committed the 
crime which we have revealed, you 
shall know why Pastourel must die." 

" Oh, speptres of hell !" said Barati, 
with a fury which his calm features 
seemed incapable of expressing, *^ they 
know all!" 

He then leaned toward the baron, 
with flashing eyes and hands convul- 
sively agitated, and said in a low voice : 

"And have they told you nothing 
more ?" 

« Nothing," replied the baron. « But 
you," he added, gazing earnestly at Ba- 
rati, " will you not tell me this secret ?" 

Barati did not at once reply ; he low- 
ered his eyes, as if to retire within 
himself and to take secret council of 
his own bosom ; then h6 cried with en- 
ergy: 

" Never, sir, never !" 
The baron smiled bitterly, and 
said: 

" Yes, yes, they warned me that you 
would refuse, but they told me also that 
the day would come when your lips 
would be unclosed." 

" Never, sir, never !" repeated Barati, 
violenlly. 

" The day when this castle falls into 
thei hands of the parliament." 



" How so ?" said Barati. 
"Yes, sir councillor, on the day 
when the inquest which you have di- 
rected against me, shall have thrown 
open this castle to the agents of the 
parliament, your secret will be divulged : 
and this morning, if you had not ac- 
cepted the reparation which I offered to 
the inhabitants of this district, my crime 
and yours would both have been brought 
to light. — ^But it is time to end, sir," ad- 
ded the baron, to whom this scene seemed 
to become more and more painful. 
" The conduct that I have pursued this 
morning, bas been traced out to me step 
by step. If you had not responded 
•to it voluntarily, I was jp possession of 
the means to compel you, by placing 
in your hands this billet." 

Barati took it, and read thie following 
words : 

"He who opposes the reparation of 
another's crimes, is his conscience pure t 
Is the 20th of November, 1683, effaced 
from his memory ?" 

The councillor crushed the billet in 
his hands, and was about to tear it, but 
he at once unfolded it carefully again, 
and examined it. 

" Is this writing known to you ?" said 
the baron. 

" I am not in habitual correspondence 
with spirits of the other world," replied 
the councillor coldly, and he thrust the 
billet in his pocket. 

" You cannot keep that billet," said 
the baron, " it must be destroyed ; Such 
is the order." 

"No, no!" cried Barati, "slight as 
is this evidence of infernal jugglery, I 
will keep it." 

" You will return it to me, sir," said 
the ba^on. " When I formally ph)mised 
those tiiree messengers of vengeance 
and of terror to obey their bidding, t 
swore that I would use this billet only to 
warn you of the necessity of accepting 
the renaration which I o^red, and if 
you wul examine It carefully, you will 
d6ubtless find a word that has. a mean- 
ing tor you, which I do not compre- 
h^d." 

Barati turned the page, and read the 
single word: " Z7n.'"* followed by the 
date, "l?«c.i3(«, 1084.'" 
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Tbb efiect produced by this word upon 
the councillor, was even more frightful 
than that which he had felt at the men- 
tion of the date ot the 20th of November. 
He gazed at the fatal word, with haggard 
eyes, despairing face, panting breath, 
and uttering convulsively and at inter- 
vals the words: 

« Yes — ^yes — ^fire — ^baron, a brazier — 
a taper !" 

The baron struck upon the table ; a 
domestic entered, raisins the piece of 
tapestry which hung agamst the folding 
door of the hall. 

" A taper I" said the baron, without 
looking up. 

<< Here is one," said the domestic, who 
held it in his hancU 

The baron raised his head, and start- 
ing up in alarm, he cried : 

" Who art thou ? whence comest thou V 

Barati gazed upon him in his turn ; he' 
beheld the pale and rigid face of a lean 
old man. Barati uttered a fearful cry, 
and fell backward upon his chair. The 
old man reached him the taper, and pro- 
nounced in a hollow voice the fatal word 
that was written upon the bfllet : " Uri .'" 

Barati mechanically obeyed, and ap- 
proached the billet to Uie flame ; scarce- 
ly was it consum^, when the domestic 
withdrew. 

'* Ha !" exclaimed the baron, starting 
from his seat, ^'this one is a human be- 
ing ; it is now day, I will find him !" 

He hurried toward the door, threw it 
open, and entered the apartments with- 
out, in which he found a few domestics 
with Langlois, and said : 

" What has become of the man who 
entered the hall, and has just left it." 

" We have seen no one, my lord," said 
one of those whom he addressed. 

The baron durst not add a word, and 
returned at once to the hall. Barati, 
bent upon his chair, with his eyes fasten- 
ed upon the door, seemed like a man de- 
prived of reason. 

" Was it no one," he said, " no one ?" 

« No one." 

^' Oh ! I knew it. The dead can re- 
turn to their tombs as they leave them." 

" Did you recognise him, then ?" said 
the baron. 

« Yes— yes— " replied Barati. « Oh, 
heaven is in arms i^ainstus. W$ are 



lost !" he added, letting his head &U upon 
the table. 

" No," said the baron, <' But a single 
danger exists for you as well as for me." 

Barati raised his head. 

'< And this danger," added the baron, 
sinking his voice, '< lies in the man who 
accompanied you hither." 

" Langlois f" 

" The same, councillor Barati." [ 

" What can he do against you ?" . I 

" I do not know." ' 

" Or against me ?" 

" I do not know." 

" What ! have they told you nothing 
of the danger to which this man can ex- 
pose us?" 

« Nothing." 

" Not a word of the means to prevent 

itr 

"Not a word." 

Barati appeared confounded, and he 
murmured in a hollow tone : 

" Oh, there is always a way lo silence 
such a man." 

"Councillor Barati," said the baron, 
" as your death would have been the sig- 
nal K>r my ruin, so the death of Langlois 
would be the signal for yours. This 
man must live, and he must be silent for 
ei^t days. Thus much they told me." 

" But of what must he be silent ?" 

" Not one of the complaints which you 
have received against me, must reacji 
the ears of the parliament. My life and 
yours depend upon it. I have already 
told you that if a soldier of the king or 
an officer of justice, crosses the thres- 
hold of this castle, we are both lost !" 

A glance of triumph gleamed from the 
baron's eye, and Barati replied : 

" Well, then, in one way or another he 
shall be silent, should it cpst me my en- 
tire fortune. Is this all ?" 

" Yes," said the baron, " the rest con- 
cerns myself alone."- 

" And how did this frightftil scene ter- 
minate ?" 

"As it began. They wrapped my 
face in the covering, my limbs were un- 
bound, and when I looked up, I was in 
ray chamber, and on my bed. The day 
was beginning to dawn ; I command^ 
my va^^als to inform the peasants of your 
presence at the castle, and prepared eve- 
rything for die reparati(»t of which you 
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were a >ntness, without asking a ques- 
tion of you or of Paula, or inquiring after 
Galidou, but obeying blindly all that had 
been prescribed to me. You must now 
see, sir councillor, that in my place you 
would have done the same." 

" And I will obey as you have obey- 
ed," replied Barati, as if he were address- 
ing the supernatural beings by whom he 
fancied himself surrounded, rather than 
speaking to the baron himself. 

" In 3iat case, sir," answered the bar- 
on, " you should set out immediately. 
Your houses are ready, and you have no 
need' of a guide." 

" Are we to meet again, Baron de la 
Roque ?" said Barati. 

" I do not know," 

" Adieu, then, sir ; I will not forget 
that the Comte de Frias entered this cas- 
tle never to leave it." 

" And, sir, I have stamped upon my 
memory the date of the 20th of Novem- 
ber." 

The Baron de la Roque and the Coun- 
cillor Barati saluted each other profound- 
ly and separated. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE PHANTOM. 



On the evening of the day on which 
Barati left the castle of La Roque after 
his interview with the baron, at the mo- 
ment when twilight began to cast its faint 
shadows upon the deep vallies, while 
the summits of the mountain were still tin- 
ged with a roseate light, Jean Couteau was 
seated upon a rock called the Devil's 
Pulpit. Imagine, in the first place, two 
lofty and parallel hills, separated by a 
torrent flowing amid enormous rocks, at 
a depth of more than three hundred 
feet; the opposing sides of these hills 
were covered wi& box trees and holm 
oaks, so thickly set that it seemed impos- 
sible for the foot of man to force a pas- 
sage through them, while, at intervals, 
varying the uniformity of this dark green 
mass, a few points of white rock project- 
ed horizontally from this gloomy shroud 
of foliage, the last vestiges of the fear- 
ful convulsions which had thrown up 
this mountain^ vestiges which vegetation 



had not been able to conceal. The bold- 
est of these rocks, stretching from the 
summit of one of these hills, almost 
reached the middle of the space which 
separated them, and it was at its extrem- 
ity alone, that the spectator could look 
down into the abyss, as a sailor, seated at 
the end of a horizontal yard, sees the 
ocean at his feet ; it was here alone that 
one could see jtfie torrent which flowed at 
the bottom of the ravine, for the trees 
which extended to the very margin of 
the Slers, and which Idrooped over its 
waters, concealed it from those who 
would view its course from either of the 
two opposite summits. 

It was upon this rock that Jean Cou- 
teau was now seated, and his glance could 
reach almlost in a right line to the spot 
where these twin hills stretched like two 
formidable bastions from the flank of a 
lofty mountain, while the rocks which 
enclosed the bed of the torrent, ran like 
a colossal stair- way up its acclivity. 
When they had reached nearly two- 
thirds of the height of those hills, they 
terminated suddenly in a vast mass of 
uncouth rocks, surmounted by a grove 
of fir trees, and from which flow^ the 
stream which fed the Slers. But this 
source was insufficient to envelop those 
enormous aud irregular masses, covered 
with moss and lichens, and flowed mere- 
ly between the deep clefts which sever- 
ed them. Owing to this, at the moment 
of which we speak, illumined as it was 
by the setting sun whose rays directly 
penetrated the gorge of the Slers, it of- 
fered the spectacle of a magnificent rib- 
bon, checkered with gold and silver 
scales, thrown across a broad band of 
green velvet, with its hues here deepen- 
ing into blapk, here fading into grey. 

A few feet above the spot where the 
source made its appearance, a rook 
formed a species of platform, sheltered 
by a second fragment which surmounted 
it, like the arch of a niche. On this 
platform was a large fissure, which 
might end at the depth of a few fttthoms, 
or might reach into the very heart of 
the mountain. No one knew which, for 
this opening, encompassed on every side 
by salient rocks, was inaccessible even ' 
to the boldest hunters'. 

It was called the Wolfs Niche. This 
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mane originated fiom the sudden appear- 
ance of a wolf upon this platform, more 
than two centuries ago. How it had 
reached this spot no one could tell. Il 
had heen seen for several days in suc- 
cession, wandering around this rock and 
uttering fearful howls, until, at last, 
uiged by hunger and by thirst, it en. 
deavored to descend the rocks, and was 
preciiMtated into the bottom of the a^byss. 
From this,' it was supposed that this fis- 
sure, which was visible at a distance, 
did not 'extend into the interior of the 
mountain ; for otherwise the wolf would 
not have failed to retire into it from time 
to time,' to seek another way of issue, 
and from the moment when it was first 
seen, it had not left the platfornk 

This picturesque spot was situated on 
the farther slope of the mountain upon 
which stood the castle of La Roque, and 
Jean Couteau, seated as we have said, 
vipon the rock whi<:sh hung over the ra- 
vine, was reflecting that it was yet ne- 
cessary for him to cross the crest of the 
hill, then climb the summit of the moun- 
tain, and descend on the other side be- 
fore he could reach the castle. Under 
ordinary circumstances it would have 
l>een but the labor of an hour, but on 
ataa day he was so worn with fatigue 
that he cotdd not hope to reach it before 
night, and Jean Couteau, the bear-hunt*> 
er, dreaded nothing so much as the dark- 
ness. Still, such was his weariness that 
he suffered the gloom to increase upon 
him, without making an effort to proceed 
upon his route. With his eyes sadly 
fastened upon the torrent, he followed all 
its wmdings, without, as it were, per- 
ceiving them. 

"Yes," he said, in a low voice, 
** yes, some misfortune impends over our 
heads!" 

This thought, added to the steadfast- 
ness with wMch he gazed upon the tor- 
rent, rendered him dizzy ; he felt him- 
self seized with that strange frenzy 
caused by the vapors of an abyss, and 
idiich urges us to plunge into the im-' 
mense void that lies spread beneath the 
glance. He started up in afiVight to 
6^ffd. the charm^ and, to free himself 
from this powerful &scinati(»i, he looked 
tmt into the distance. The last rays of 
tiie j5un were'Mymg full upon the Wplf s 



Niche, and he atajted in aUnHf-for it 
seemed to him as if the platfiHdn -w.^ 
occupied. 

As he had dispelled the diz^^in^ss 
which had seized him, he endeavored 
also to chace away this species of deliri- 
um which displayed to him an animate 
object upon this inaccessible rock; he 
closed his eyes to repeat a prayer,. and 
opened them again in the firm belief that 
the apparition must have vanished. But 
now, on the contrary, he beheld still 
more distinctly the outlines of a human 
form, drawn upon the back-groiud of 
the cavity, and upcm examining the 
stature of this man, his large folt hat, his 
attitude slightly bent, as if he were sup- 
ported upon a long staff, Jean Couteau 
could not mistake Pastourel, or .rather 
the shade of Pastourel. 

Afler another prayer he gazed with 
more tranquillity upon the fearful afppa- 
rition, and convinced himself that it was 
the ghost of Pastourel, if not Pastourel 
in reality. Still, however, it Mood mo- 
tionless, and Jean Couteau began to hope 
that nothing farther would occur to alai'm 
him, when suddenly the form moved, 
and soon a distant voice reached his ear ; 
he heard his name uttered distinctly, 
and he recognized, as he thought, the 
voice of Pastourel, and it seemed to say : 

"Jean! Jean! Come! come!" 

At this appeal, the easier to resist .the 
impulse that seized him, and urged him 
to plunge into the abyss, Jean Couteau 
threw himself upon his knees, and prayed 
aloiid in order to drown the ihfernal 
voice which summoned him. Invigo- 
rated by this act of devotion, he rose, 
and without turning his eyes toward the 
Wolfs Niche> started on his way to the 
castle. 

If the reader has well understood the 
description that we have given of this 
picturesque scene, he will perceive that 
by following the hill which joined the 
mountain, Jean must necessarily ap- 
proach the Wolfs Niche ; but the dens- 
ity of the thicket which bordered the 
path which he trod, concealed this fear- 
fUl spot, and in the agitation whidi 
troubled him, our hunter thought him- 
self still at a distance from it, whetif 
through an opening which he had nev:er 
hef^re pb^ervedi he beheld the xockf Ihe 
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iplalfonn, luad Paatouiiel « few inlhoins 
.above him. The shepherd seemed to be 
waiting for the moment when his aid 
friend should pass. In truth, the «ame 
voice iifhich had already called Jean 
Couteau was heard anew, utterii^ dis- 
tincdy the following words : 

''You will soon !)« questioned; but re- 
member that speech is silver, hut silence 
is gold." 

The shadow placed its finger upon its 
lips, as if to give emphasis to this magi 
cal (Sentence; then, while the hunter, 
with trembling knees, crossed himself In 
vain to exorcise this diabolical appari- 
tion, the shade, assuming an attitude of 
eommand, signed to him to proceed upon 
Ids way. It was obeying die devil, but 
Jean Couteau did not pause At this subtle 
distinction, and for &e second time he 
took to flight in wild terror. He reached 
at last, the gate of the castle, uncertain 
what to do, but resolved to act upon the 
inspiration of the moment, divided as he 
was between the fear of obeyii^ and of 
disobeying the counsel which he had 
just received. 

Sc&rcel^ had he crossed the threshold 
of the outer gate, when he was told that 
the baron wished to speak with him. 
Jean Couteau hastened to obey, hoping 
to find in the presence of the Bwnm de 
la Roque, a refiige against the hondble 
hallucinations which mocked him ; but 
the first question which the baron ad- 
dressed to him, reminded him of the Hk- 
juctiim which he had received. 

"Well then, Jean!" he said, "what 
have you discovered ?" 

"Nothing, my IcHrd, Bothii^ whioh 
xould satisfy you.'^ 

." The bcuroness then—" 

" Is not at the convent of La Made- 
line, neither is she with the beguines c^ 
RazefKHBt, nor with the GoiriBelites dt. 
Mars d' Albert." 

<< Have you not been to Saint Benoit ?" 

4<My lord," said Jean Couteau, ^'I 
' went :kst vis^ to Father AflMeftmo^s ; 
4his momh^ I crossed to ^Saint fiarthel^ 
mi ; in the course of the da^ I retuiaad 
IP t|)e casde, aod I have mt9e been to 
4J9e places I have ipee^toied. l^mt 
4i^Ahat tiiare a^ inaay «e9 cap^Uk 
Afi^JKieha walk, ef prpsring to %»! 



Boiaioit, m^di isinoie than two ieagaas 
in a dureetion entirely c^ppesite." ' 

"You are right," said the bason,, 
"and you must be w-eary." 

He rang, aod a domestic havii^i^ 
peared, he directed him to pi»pare sup- 
per, and to place two plates upen the 
table. Jean Couteau would have ex- 
cused himself, but the baron said : 

" Remain, remun, Jean ! There iaan 
end to all ceremony now. The pioud 
baroness has left the old mansion ; we 
will resume our jo3rou8 suppers as of 
old, we will renew our hunts across 
the mountain, and laugh at the Sxla who 
say I do not maintain my dignity." 

Jean Couteau scanned the huroa by 
the light of the tapers which were 
brocigfat in, and observed that he had 
already anticipated his supper. His 
eyes gleamed with a savage fire, and 
Jean r^ied : 

"My lord, you were this morning jus- 
tice and honor personified, but it seems 
to -me that this evening, an evil spirit has 
seissed upon you." 

"I fear neither spirits nor demons !" 
oried the baron, as if addressing himself 
to th^ walls of his chamber. "Let 
them come ! I dread them no longer." 

And he placed near him his sword, a 
kmg poignard, and a pair of ]Hstols. 

" Come," he resumed, turning to Jean 
Couteau, " drain a eup, and tell me the 
truth." 

"My lord," areplied Jean Couteau, 
with a firm but modest air, " wine often- 
times tokes away the memory of that 
which we ought not to forget, and brii^ 
to our lips that w^ioh we ought never to 
:tttter. 1 will not drink !" 

"There are thmgs, then, whi<^ you 
ought not to forget, and thii^ which you 
oc^Bot to utter?" 

" H is possible, my lard, and m ^t 1 
am like the most of mankind. If, for 
exan^e," he added, gently, " if I were 
a father, I would not foiget that I ought 
to care for the future fate of my dsxiA- 
tor." 

Sa» tsana i^asnd at Jean Couteau 
wkhaa air of menaee, and replied: 

"My daughter! you wouia speak of 
mydanghter?^' 

He chocked himself ^s he was aboot 
to utter wild imprecationsTlgahnt itd» 
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innocent ohild^ and added, with an air 
of indifference, as he helped Jean to a 
morsel: 

" Yes, Jean, if you were a father, you 
would not forget the future fate of your 
daughter, and that which you ought not 
to utter is this-— that you do not think — 
that you fear she is not — ^help me a little, 
old. Jean! When we hunted together, 
and I had found the track, but was not quite 
sure of it, you would help me* and say : 
" You are upon the track ; follow, follow, 
and you will find the game I" • 

Jean Couteau trembled internally,* but 
he was able to conceal his emotion, and 
he replied without hesitation : 
^" There is no fear of following the 
wrong track in following the law of God, 
which says that a father should watch 
over his child." 

The baron started) and took from the 
comer of his arm-chair a bag filled with 
silver ; he threw it upon the table, and 
cried, in a sharp and angry voice : 

" There, Jean Couteau, that is yours, 
if you will tell me why Don Jos6 killed 
Pastourel !" 

The words uttered by the shepherd's 
shadow, " speech is silver, hut silence is 
gold" seemed now to have a meaning, 
and whether that Jean knew well how 
to distinguish between the metals, and 
hoped to see the silver changed into gold, 
or whether a superstitious fear spoke 
louder than the jingle of the crowns, he 
replied, casting a side glance at the bag : 

" I am poor, my lord, and this money, 
if it could help me purchase my son's 
liberty from the army, would give me 
the greatest pleasure that a father can 
feel ; but I cannot do that which is im- 
possible, I cannot say that which I do 
not truly know." 

A thought now suddenly came to the 
assistance of Jean Couteau, and he con- 
tinued: 

'< I cannot even say that it was Don 
Jos6 who killed Pastourel, for I did not 
see him." 

He then added : 

<< And who knows if Pastourel is dead ?" 

'< Did you not see him on the ground, 
bleeding, lifeless ?" 

'<It is true, 1 saw him thus, but since 
then I have seen him erect, and like a 
living itnan." 



'< And you did not take him by the 
throat ! you did not arrest him ? It was 
daylight, you had your hands free, and 
you did not satisfy yourself, whether it 
Were a demon, or a man of flesh and 
bones! You were afraid, Jean Cou- 
teau!" 

" I do not deny it, my lord, and if you 
had seen him as I did in the Wolf's 
Niche, you would hardly have be^i 
tempted to assail him, but would have 
asked yourself if it were possible that a 
living man could mount to that spot or 
return again." 

It seemed as if Jean Couteau's words 
had confirmed a suspicion which had 
already taken root in the baron's mmd ; 
his eye flashed with strange satisfaction, 
and he exclaimed : 

" It is so ! it must be so !" 

" What ?" said Jean Couteau. 

The baron assumed a humble and 
hypocritical air, and replied, in a drawling 
tone: 

" Yes ! God must have permitted the 
dead to leave their tombs, to admonish 
and exhort the living." 

« Doubtless, it is so," said Jeah Coii» 
teau, who did not suspect the sincerity 
of the baron's words. 

" Yes," replied the old ma6, " and the 
wisest course is to submit." 

He cast abound the chamber a glance 
which Jean Couteau followed with astoa» 
ishment, and then added in the same 
meek tone : 

" And may they pardon those, who, 
in their senseless temerity, have for a 
moment cherished the thought of pene- 
trating these gloomy mysteries." 

Jean Couteau started and rose from 
his seat, for the manner in which the 
baron had uttered these words, and had 
glanced around him, seemed to indicate 
that he believed he was conversing with 
spirits as if they were present. 

" My lord," he said, with a troubled 
voice, " have you witnessed, then, any 
extraordinary apparitions? Have you 
heard the voices of those who are no 
more?" 

** My poor Jean Couteau," replied the 
baron, '' it is always better to keep silence 
^an to speak, according to the favorite 
maxim of the old Comte de Frias, an 
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Arabian maxim whioh he learned in 
Africa, when he was governor of the 
Presides." 

<< And this maxim V said Jean. 

*' It was this — that speech is silver, hut 
silence is gold " 

Jean Couteau ffazed at the baron with 
alarm ; he thought that his master knew 
what the shade of Pastourel had said to 
him, for this phrase was too singular to 
be repeated by mere accident. 

" And this, you say, was the favorite 
maxim of the Comte de Frias ?" 

« Yes, Jean." 

" In that case it is the favorite maxim 
of the dead also, for Pastourel repeated 
it to me to-day." 

" Pastourel !" cried the baron, " Pas- 
tourel repeated this sentence ?" 

" Yes, my lord," said Jean, " and as 
if it were an order that I must not dis- 
obey." 

The baron seemed to grow suddenly 
thoughtful, and after a gloomy silence, 
he said to the hunter : 

"My poor Jean, you must submit; 
keep your secret then; we must not 
ofifend the dead. But let us speak no\ 
longer of things which it is forbidden us 
to comprehend. Jean, I shall leave to- 
morrow for Toulouse ; will you accom- 
pany me ?" 

"My lord, I will do whatever you 
command." • 

"Well, then! since I still have a 
£9Uthful servant left, you shall go with 
me.-" 

" Where you go, my lord, I will go ; 
but are you not afraid to place your head 
thus in the jaws of the Wolf? The ar- 
rest of the councillor Barati, is a crime 
in the eyes of parliament, for which 
they may punish ypu." 

" Barati has given me his word that 
the whole aftair is arranged." 

" Can the word of a gownsman be 
trusted ?" 

" It is what it is," said the baron, 
impatiently. "I set out to-morrow for 
Toulouse. You can now withdraw." 

Jean Couteau rose, and left his mas- 
ter's chamber, but in passing one of the 
outer halls, he beheld a tall white figure 
approaching him, and a low voice whis- 
pered in y» ear the words which he 
itad already heard : Speech is sUveVf but 



silence is gold. At the same moment 
he felt a purse placed in his hand. Jean 
uttered a cry of terror, which at oAqe 
summoned the baron. The latter found 
him upon his knees with his face to the 
earth, and smiting himself upon his 
breast. The purse was on the ground 
near him. 

"What is the matter ?" said the baron. 

Jean, with a faltering voice, repeated 
the fatal sentence, and pointed to the 
purse. The baron raised it from the 
ground, and saw that it was filled ^ith 
good and genuine double louis. A smile 
of joy rose to his lips, but he crossed 
himself devoutly, and replied in an hum- 
ble, timorous tone : 

" The castle is haunted by the 
damned! I will not pass another night 
within it. Come, Jean, come !" 

The hunter suffered the baron to lead 
him onward without knowing whither, 
and it was not until the old seigneur 
pushed him into the famous kennel, in 
which Galidon had been confined, Uiat 
he heard the baron say in a low voice : 

"You can sleep in the kennel; the 
dogs have sharp teeth, and no spirits 
wul visit you here." 

" What mean you, my lord ?" 

" I will explain it to you to-morrow," 
said the baron. 

He then directed him to mount to the 
loft, locked the gate of the 'kennel, took 
the key, and retired. 

On the following morning the baron 
came himself to liberate Jean Couteau, 
and inquired how he had passed the 
night. 

" Mafoi r replied the latter. " You 
were right, nothing disturbed my slum- 
ber. And you, my lord baron?" 

'" I ?" replied the old seigneur, with a 
sarcastic smile. " I found it pleasant to 
pass the night in ray wjife's ehamber." 

" Ah !" said Jean Couteau, " and 
nothing happened to you ?" 

" Nothing but a bad dream," said the 
baron, fixing a keen glance upon Jean. 
^< I thought I saw Paula escaping with 
Don Jos6." 

Jean could scarcely conceal his agi- 
tation, and hoping to turn aside^uspicion 
by changing die conversation, he said : 

" And the G^ld*--will you leave it at 
the castle?" nr^r^n]i> 
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"No,no,"8aid the baron. "I 
Charlotte, yesterday, to my brother 
D'Auterive, toplace her in safety against 
evil spirits. But despatch ; my hcNcaes 
are ready, and we must be at Toulouse 
'this evening." 

Before leaving, Jean Couteau wished 
to say adieu to some of the baron's do- 
mestics, not knowing, as he said, wh^er 
he should ever return from so long a 
journey ; but the baron would not suflfer 
it, and the groom who held Jean's bridle, 
said to him in a low tone : 

'< Your request is useless ; the baron 
has dismissed them all during the night, 
and God knows whither he has sent them. " 

<< To the devU! whither he is taking 
me perhaps," muttered Jean. 

They gave their horses the spur, and 
took the road to the capital of Languedoc. 



PASTOUREL;OR,THE 



CHAPTER XI. 



THB EZAMmATlON. 



We will avail ourselves of the privi- 
lege of the novelist, and take this long 
journey in a few seconds; we will 
reach Toulouse at the very hour when 
the baron left the tsastle of La Roque, 
and proceed at once to the house of 
Barati. 

' The councillor was in an ample 
waijDscotted chamber, which was lighted 
by a wide and bfty window, that affi)rded 
free passage to the rays, without. He 
was seated in front of a lazge table that 
was covered with papers ; his head was 
bent upon his breast, his brows were 
kmt, hb fece was pale and haggard. A 
young girl, of rare beauty, who was 
leaning wiih both hands ujpon the table, 
«nd gazing upon him with anxious ten- 
derness, said in a soft voice : 

<<Well, &ther, what shall I say to 
this stranger, who wishes to speak with 
you?" 

'< How doeshe look? what is his age ?" 
said Barati. 

<<He is a man of about sixty yean; 
hia fecels mild and majestic." 

«It isflot he!" said Barati, shakiag 
Us bead, <« and still, Clemenee, you say 
tliat be has qioken of a date— ^'^ 



'< Yes, father," replied Clemence, <««s 
you gave orders that no one dxiuld he 
admitted to you, this stranger adced to 
fljpeak with me. < Ncxie of your domes* 
tics,^ he said to me, ^ will announce tng^ 
visit to the councillor, under the pretext 
that he is not at home. He is at hismey 
I know. He arrived from the mountain 
at midnight. Ff he is asleep, awakB 
him, and tell him that one of those who 
are in possessi^m of the date of which he 
was reminded at the castle of La Roque, 
is very desirous to see him.' " 

<<Qne of those!" muttered Barati, 
with a hdlow voice. « There are matiy, 
dien, who know it !" 

"And as I appeared to heskate," 
resumed the young girl, he added : ' Do 
not fear that your father will be a«gry 
with you for disturbing his occupaticais 
or his sleep ; on the contrary he will be 



The councillor seemed disturbed by 
the most violent agitation. He rose, and 
cried, warmly : 

"This man has deceived you, Cle- 
mence. I hove no time to receive any 
one. I had scarcely arrived when I . 
found a letter from the parliament de- 
manding a report concerning the busi- 
ness upon which I went to La Roque. 
I cannot receive this stranger." 

« I will tell him so— "' 

"Add," said the councillor, rising 
again, and walking back and forth in 
agitation, " add that I know not what he 
means by that date of which I was 
reminded last ni^ht. I have heard 
twenty different dates mentioned by in- 
triguers who would fcdn obtain admission 
into a respectable house under the pre- 
text that they know — eecrets. — ^In fine 
this man — ^I will not see him !" 

"I will carry him your answer," 
said Clemence, " but he will be greatly 
grieved, for he seemed very desirous to 
see you." 

« No, no," said Barati, « I will not." 

The young girl left the chamber, but 
scarcely was the door closed when Barati 
fell as if exhausted upon bis chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed^ while his teeth 

chattered with rago, "twen^ years oF 

I honor, of courage, of sacrifices 1 nothing 
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win have served me ! and still' it was 
justice! and because I avenged my 
wrongs, I shall be treated like a crimi- 
nal ? and I find myself at the mercy of 
a forious madman — ^what say I ? of the 
first comer! For this man who asks to 
see me — ^who is he ? what does he 
know ?" 

Then rising suddenly, he opened the 
door to recall Clemence, but it was too 
late, she had already crossed the hall, 
and he could hear her repeat accurately 
the answer which he had directed her to 
give the stranger. 

The man uttered, an exclamati(»i of 
dissatisfaction, and said at last : 

" Well, I will return in two hours,* 
and Grod grant that it be not too late 
either for him or for me, if, indeed, I 
am able to return. But faaring that I 
might not find your father at home, I 
have written this billet for him. Will 
you place it in his hands ?" 

This circumstance restrained Barati, 
who was upon the point of calling out 
to this man that he was ready to listen 
to him. 

« This billet," he thought, « wUl tell 
^ me what 1 have to fear, and it will not 
* appear as if I yielded to a threat." 

Gemence took the billet, and the un- 
Jmown continued : 

" Let him do exactly as is counselled 
in this billet, let him do it to save 
those who might have ruined him, and 
yet have not done so." 

"Barati listened, endeavoring to re- 
cognise the voice, which had a slightiy 
foreign accent, but it recalled no remeip- 
brance. ^ 

,At the last words of the unknown, 
Clemence uttered a faint cry of terror, 
but the man at once added : 

^<As to you, fair maiden, who have bejdn 
so kind to a stranger, receive, I pray you, 
this ring, and remember well what I 
say to you ; if, in the course of a few 
days, perhaps to-day indeed, you are 
thrown into such a position that you can 
demand aid and protection from no 
member of your family, repair to the 
church of Saint Satumin on Friday 
evening at the hour of vespers, and ex^ 
tend toward the altar the hand up(»B 
which you wear this ring, saying in a 
loud voice : « Lord of Mercy, come to 



rayr aid !' There may be some one per- 
haps who will hear you." 

Clemence gazed at the ring, which 
was very beautiful, and seemed to be of 
great vahie, but she drew back her 
hand as the stranger was about to place 
it upon her finger. 

" Keep your ring, sir,*' she said, f* al- 
though your age is such that I might 
look upon this gift as a token of kmd 
liberality merely, yet I should appear 
very thpughtiess m your eyes, were I 
to accept it, especially as I am the 
daughter of a magistrate." 

"It is unnecessary to mention it to 
your father, my child." 

" I could not receive it, sir, without 
menti(»iing it to him, and if I should he 
would forbid me to accept it." 

"Well then, my child," said the 
stranger, " remember my w5rds ; do not 
disdain Uiem as you disdain my gift." . 

"Unless God summons my father 
hence," said Clemence, " I shall al- 
ways find aid in him, for I shall always 
endeavor to be worthy of it." 

" It is right for each to put faith in 
his virtue but ncxie but a madman wOl 
put faith in his fortune. Your &ther's 
dd may fail you although God should 
not summon him hence, and sooner than 
you think, perhaps." 

" You terrify me," said Clemence, with 
an agitated voice, " do you know of any 
danger which threatens my father ?" 

"Danger hangs over the head of 
every mortal ; that m«tk is blind, who, 
when he has reached the height of his 
wishes, disdains the warnings which 
might save him; but God, doubtless, 
has decreed that it i^ould be so, in order 
that the day of justice may arrive for 
the strongest as well as for the^ 
cra^est." 

"Your words, sir," said Clemence 
with something of anger in her voice, 
" your words, sir, although obscure, bear 
a semblance of accusation against my 
&ther. . I neither can nor will hear 
more." 

" As you please, ray child." 

During tiiis conversation, to which 
Barati had list«iedwith extreme anxiety, 
he had been several times upon the 
pdnt of interrupting the internew, and di- 
rmng Clemenoe to admit Ihe-^traogei; 
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but to do this he must revoke his resolu- 
tion, and thus manifest a fear, which, in 
the eyes of his daughter, would prove 
the influence of that date of which he 
pretended to be i^orant. To do this, 
would show, klso, that he had been lis- 
tening to their discourse, an act but little 
in accordance with the dignity of a 
magistrate. He waited, therefore,, until 
the unknown had taken his departure ; 
Clemence seemed very slow in placing 
the billet in his4iands, but as soon as he 
received it, he gave orders that the 
bearer should be admitted if he called 
again, and dismissed his daughter, who, 
with her eyes fixed upon him, stood 
amazed at the agitation which, in 
spite of all his efforts, was visible in 
his features. 

Barati turned pale before her gaze, 
aivd with a violence which he had never 
before manifested to his child, he said : 

" Have you not heard me, Clemence ? 
Am I already a condemned man, that 
my daughter refuses to obey me?" 

Clemence, already disturbed by the 
words of the stranger, was about to 
speak, but a second command from her 
father, uttered in a tone still more im- 
perative, compelled her to retire. 

As soon as Barati was alone, he opened 
the billet, in which he expected to find 
an explanation of the stranger's errand, 
but he was stupified at seeing that it re- 
ferred to a subject which seemed entirely 
foreign to the remembrance of the fatal 
date which had been recalled to him. 
The billet ran as follows : 

" It is now five years since a casket 
covered with shagreen, and ornamented 
with gilt-headed nails, was placed in 
your hands by a man to whom you 
promised to restore it on demand, or if 
he were unable to come and reclaim it 
in person, to destroy it upon his writing 
to you a sentence agreed upon between 
you. This sentence is the following : 

* Speech is silver j but silence is gM.' 

Burn the casket on the instant, with- 
out opening it. The moment has ar- 
rived." 

Here the councillor paused, re- 
mained motionless for an instant and 
then continued to read : 

" If you have kept your word tbe 
Qasket will be found upon the upper 



shelf of your book-case. I remind you 
of this circumstance if yoii have for- 
gotten it, because an hour lost in search- 
ing after this treasure may ruin you, as 
well as those who placed it in your 
keeping, and forget not the date of the 
20th of November!" 

Barati crushed the billet in his hands ; 
a kind of senseless fury seized him at 
the thought of being forced to obey this 
command, without receiving the slight-^ 
est guarantee from those who held his 
lifo and honor in their keeping. He 
asked himself if it were not prudent for 
him to inquire for. his own defence into 
the secret of those who possessed his 
secret. He was interrupted in his re- 
flections by a loud knocking at the door 
of his house. 

Barati imagined that it was the stranger, 
who had returned according to his pro- 
mise, and his face was lighted up with 
joy. The next moment, however, the 
pride which had prompjed him to refuse 
admission to this man, returned with all 
its strength. To display the slightest 
agitation at this fatal date, was to acknow- 
ledge the crime which it recalled, and 
this he would not have done amid the 
most frightful tortures. His courage 
rose again, a feeling of scorn took the 
place of his indecision — he open the book- 
case, not to take the casket, but to seize a 
poignard, which he concealed beneath his 
doublet, then returning to his seat at the 
table, he arranged his papers, and with 
inclined head, and pen in hand, like a 
man deeply absorbed in thought, he 
awaited the announcement of the stranger. 
Notwithstanding this seeming indiner- 
ence, the warning of this man absorbed 
him so exclusively, that he wrote down, 
unconsciously, the fatal date : 20th No- 
vember, 1683. 

At this moment the door was thrown 
open, and with a loud voice a herald ex- 
claimed : 

" The President de Fourvi^res !" 

This visit, thus suddenly announced, 
and annouced in this manner, (for 
it was only in cases where the 
members of parliament visited a 
house as judges on some serious er- 
rand, that they were accompanied by a 
herald, at whose, approach every door 
was opened, without time for warning,} 
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this visit, we say, thus announced and 
at a moment when Barati expected one 
so different, filled him with such sur- 
prise and terror,, that he started up, pale 
and trembling like a culprit awaiting the 
entrance of his judge. ^ 

The President de Fourvi^res, was 
dressed in his robes of office. He was 
a man of about fifly years, with a face 
haughty and stem. Like Langlois,' he 
resembled a bird of prey, but in the 
president this resemblance recalled the 
vulture, while in the clerk it reminded 
one of the raven. 

He paused for a moment at the- door, 
and cast a hurried glance around the 
cabinet of Barat?, as if he expected 'to 
surprise some one with him. He con- 
cealed his wonder, however, at finding 
the councillor alone, but he observed his 
agitation, and gazed at him for a moment 
with piercing eyes. This was enough 
to put Barati on his guard; the en- 
trance of this man, whom he heartily de- 
tested, and whom he knew to be his 
bitter enemy, apprised him that he was 
threatened with some imminent danger, 
and the insulting loftiness of that glance 
was a sufficient warning ^hat this danger 
had been brought upon him by M. de 
Fourvi^res. 

At this moment, in presence of this 
man, who was his superior in office, but 
whose limited abilties and unlimited li- 
centiousness were the objects of his pro- 
found contempt, the councillor, although 
ignprant of the point upon which he was 
to be assailed, at once resumed that firm- 
ness and energy of which he had given 
proof in the castle of La'Roque. He 
returned with disdain the insulting salu- 
tation which had been addressed to him. 
By a sign, he directed the president to be 
seated, resumed his place, and cast upon 
him that cold and penetrating glance, 
which had so oflen pierced the mysteries 
which shrouded the darkest crimes. The 
president was disturbed for a moment, 
but strong in the superiority of his sta- 
tion, and in the power with which his er- 
rand invested him, he soon regamed his 
courage. Barati did not utter a word, 
but waited for the president to address 
him. The latter, who had imagined 
that the councillor would inquire afley 
the motive of his visit, s^d who had al- 



ready prepared his answeri was silent, 
also, so that a momentary pans e ensued, 
which would have been ludicrous, had 
not the features and mien of these two 
men announced that an important inter- 
view was about tak^ place between 
them. 

At last, the president, seeing that Ba- 
rati had resolved not to break the silence, 
began in these words : 

" My visit surprises you, sir ?" 

" You cannot doubt it, M. de Four- 
vi^res." 

" I am about to tell you its object." 

" 1 am waiting to hear it." 

" You returned last evening from the 
castle of La Roque." 

" Last night, sir, at two o'clock pre- 
cisely." 

" The chamber of inquest assembled 
this morning at six, and you were not 
present." 

" The chamber of inquest has not rid- 
den thirty leagues in two days." 

" In obedience to its orders, you were 
to present your report immediately upon 
your arrival." ' 

"Although not completely reassured 
at finding the conversation turn upon 
this subject, yet the councillor felt eur 
couraged ; he divined, as he thought, 
that the blow aimed at him by M. de 
Fourvi^res had no connection with the 
fears which disturbed him at the mo- 
ment when the magistrate entered the 
apartment; and practising against him 
the same tactics which he would have 
employed against a stranger, that is to 
say, the most consummate assurance 
and disdain of every imputation, he 
gazed upon the president with an air of « 
unspeakable haughtiness; his gl^ce 
seemed to penetrate to the very depths 
of the truth which the latter appeared 
inclined to conceal from him, and he re- 
plied : 

" The chamber of ii^quest has taken 
the precaution to render my report su- 
perfluous, by appointing master Lang- 
lois my assocate in this affair ; it has his 
minutes in its hands, and has not waited 
for my report." 

The president seeme.d' at first con- 
founded ; but he soon regained his com- 
posure. 

" That is a proof, sir, thaL-^ subordi- . 
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Bate officer of the parliament has afibrd* 
you an example of the manner in which 
your duties should hate been perform- 
ed." 

The glance that Barati fixed upon the 
president, the smile which accompanied 
this glance, and the tone in which he re- 
plied to him, would have been the sig- 
nal for mortal combat between two men 
of the sword ; it but added venom to 
the hate which existed between these 
two gentlemen of the robe. 

"Has the chamber of inquest* read 
the niinutes of master Langlois?" 

"I have read them, sir," replied M. 
de Fourvi^res, sternly." 

"Has the assembled chamber read 
them V 

" It has read them, sir." 

" And the chamber has found that I 
have been negligent in my duty, and 
that — and that your prot^g^, master 
Langlois, has given me an example 
which I ought to copy." 

The president bit his lips, and replied, 
with ill disguised anger : 

" Thte chamber has been astonish, 
ed..-" 

" Has been astonished ?" interrupted 
Barati, repeating the words of M. de 
Fourvi^res, with a tone of doubt. 

" The chamber has regretted that the 
fatigues which you have imdergone, 
should have prevented you from appear, 
ing before it at once, and as it is imwil- 
ling to defer the punishment due to the 
outrage which it has received in your 
person, it has charged me to come and 
inquire after the facts from your own 

liM." 

" Barati, in his turn, found himself closely 
pressed,. Unwilling to endure the in- 
sulting form which the president M. de 
Fourviferes would have given to the er- 
rand with which he had been entrusted, 
he had compelled him to clothe it with the 
grave and becoming character, with 
which such a step should be invested by 
parliament ; but he suddenly found him- 
self in a position which he knew to be 
replete with danger, and which he would 
fain have approached in his own fashion. 
If the reader will recall the injunction 
which Barati had received from the Baron 
de la Roque, directing him to prevent the 
parliament from taking measures against 



the old seignieur, and, above all, fibni 
sending an officer to the castle, he will 
readily understand the embarrassing na- 
ture of this examination; 

Barati had not doubted but that he 
should be able to suppress this inquest, 
but for this end he needed time for a se- 
paratie and private interview with each 
of his colleagues in order to instruct 
them, one by one, as to the result of his 
visit to La Roque, in order to describe 
the confinement to which he had been 
subjected as an act of mere churlishness 
and want of hospitality, and to persuade 
them that except a slight show of resist- 
tanoe, the bare appearance of a member 
of the parliament, had at once rendeied 
the old man submissive an'd obedient. 
In fact, now that the culprit had re- 
dressed the grievances of the manuf^- 
turers, and the latter had accepted pay- 
ment for the damages which ihey had 
suffered, Barati, passing slightly over his 
personal affix>nts, would easily have per- 
suaded his colleagues of the folly of 
prosecuting a suit, in which there were 
now no complaints. And he would doubt- 
less have succeeded in his project if he 
had been the first to obtain a hearing, 
but the report given in by Langlois 
of the events which had occurred at 
the castle, a proceeding contrary to all 
established usage, seemed to render 
this plan impracticable, and deprived 
the counsellor of all hope of obeying the 
injunction of those mysterious beings, 
who had guaranteed the safety of the ba- 
ron and of Barati, upon the condition that 
the parliament should not pursue its inves- 
tigations at the castle of La Roque. The 
danger had thus assumed a new aspect. 

Still the interrogatory was direct, and 
a reply was necessary. The councillor 
endeavored to evade it by an ordinary 
subterfuge,, that of accusing others. 

"So then," he replied; with a haugh- 
ty tone, " the chamber of inquest esteems 
itself sufficiently enlightened by the im- 
perfect minutes of one of its inferior oC 
fleers ! and in virtue of such a docu- 
ment, the chamber would take into its 
hands the management of an afiair 
which it has entrusted to me." 

" Pardon me, sir," rejoined the presi- 
dent, with the authority, not of the indivi- 
dual, but of the superior uuoffice, t' par- 
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don me, the patliaanent does thittk 
itself sufficiently enlightened, since h 
has commissioned ms to visit jrou for the 
>urpose of obtaining fUither inibnnation. 
It does not' wish to take into its hands 
the management of an affair which it 
has once placed in yours, since tWs afiair 
has been arranged to the satisfaction of 
all parties. But parliament is unwilliiig 
that its authority, its sovereignty, its 
sanctity, should be compr(»nised by the 



culpable or self-interested indulgence of and kaowmg that your hasty journey 



one of its members." 

« 1 imagined," said Barati, who could 
scarcely control his anger, at finding 
hims3lf thus forced in his last entrench- 
ment, by a man who openly professed to 
hate him ; "I imagined that I had proved," 
he said, contemptuously, " that I am not 
the man to allow the parliament to be in- 
sulted in my person. 

" It is true, sir, you spoke and acted 
with becoming dignity on the evening 
when you were conducted into the pro. 
sence of the Baron de la Roque ; no one 
can reproach you on this point, but you 
have been subjected to personal violence, 
which you were unable to resist, and 
which must not remain unpunished." 
" President de Fourvieres," replied Ba- 
ati, " I see a wide difference between a 
design formed by a man in the full pos- 
session of his faculties to affinont an au- 
gust assembly, and the burlesque farce 
of a madman ; and, for my part, I have 
found no insult — " 

The president gazed at Barati with an 
air of scorn, and said : 

"Ha! you have found no insult in 
that which has occurred to you ! It is 
possible that there was none to you per- 
sonally, for, your duties as a magistrate 
once finished, in your own judgment at 
least, you had an interview, very amica- 
ble, doubtless, with the baron, but the 
parliament considers itself insulted — " 

At these words Barati rose, and repli- 
ed gravely : 

« M. de Fourvieres, it is useless to 
continue ; I see in all this^a formal ac- 
cusation against me ; this procedure is a 
&r greater insult to me than any which 
the parliament has received in my per- 
son. I refuse, definitely, to answer any 
fiirther questions, and I shall await the 
5 



has horn eoitexiBd 



aopusa&a . which 
against me." 

. Barati honed to end the discussioQ by 
this formal declaration, but the president 
replied with bitter irony : 

" No accusation has been entered, ^r ; 
on the contrary, the chamber acts witfi in- 
dulgence ; facts have come to the knowl- 
edge of the parliament, but it is unwilling 
to admit them, as true, except so far as 
tiiey are confirmed, by your evidence. 



had prevented you from giving in vour 
report, it has commissioned me — ^1 re- 
peat it— rto visit you, and obtain the re- 
quisite information. What can you find 
insulting in this pKxsedure ?" 

" M. de Fourvieres," said the council- 
lor, turninff his face to conceal his agita- 
tion, " I will report to the chamber in 
person, or in writing, as it may decide." 

" Councillor Barati," said the presi- 
dent, putting on his hat ; " ithais pleased 
the chamber that you should report to 
me at once." 

Barati was stupefied. The questkm 
now was whether he should place him- 
self in a state of open revolt againsE the 
parliament, or acknowledge facts which 
would necessarily lead to those mea- 
sures against the Baron de la Roque, 
which he had been warned would tend 
directly to his ruin, and the baron's. 
If these measures were taken, was he not 
menaced with the disclosure of that se- 
cret which he thought buried in the 
tomb, that secret of which he had been 
reminded by the terrible date of the 20th 
of November. He cast upcn the presi- 
dent one of those lowering glances, 
which seem to seek a spot for the poin^ 
ard; his hand sought mstinctively the 
weapon which he had destined for anoCh^ 
er, and he seemed so terrified at the emo. 
tion which disturbed him that he with- 
drew to a greater distance from his ene- 
my. He walked once or twice across 
his cabinet, and after c^ few moments' 
reflection, he subdued his pride, he sub- 
jected his hate before the power which 
menaced him, and replied with forced 
deference : 

" M. de Fourvieres, as a magistrate I 
am incapable of trampling upon the van- 
quished. M. de la Roque has demean- 
ed himself most loyally, and the greater 
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the payment of the sums ofierea by him, 
and accepted by the complainants. In 
addition to this humiliation, to this loss, a 
domestic calamity has fiillen upcm him, 
a calamity as severe as unexpec^ted. I 
was unfiling, I still am so, to add to 
these misfortunes by a denunciation 
which would complete the ruin of a man 
endowed with many estimable qualities. 
This is the cause of my silence, and it 
is ibr this reason that I hesitate to add the 
authority of my testimony to the facts 
which have been disclosed to you.'' 

"You acknowledge them to be facts, 
then?" 

** I am ignorant of what has been dis- 
ckxied." 

" Give in your evidence, and we will 
then judge how far it agrees with the in- 
formation, of which we are already in 
possession." 

" And thus, sir,'' said Barati, who saw 
that these measures were directed, rath- 
er against himself than against the Baron 
de la Roque, " and thus, sir, my word is 
to be placed upon a level with the alle- 
gations of a man like Master Langlois." 

" I do not know what will be thought 
of the value of these allegations, if you 
declare them to be false ; to judge of this, 
it is necessary that you should answer." 

Barati was for a moment a prey to one 
of those transports of fury, which impel 
a man to slay the enemy, who, holding 
him in his power, sports with the helpless 
rage which he inspires. He subdued 
his emotion, however, and shrugged his 
shoulders in silence. The president 
continued, in an angry tone : 

" Were you, or were you not, con- 
strained by force to enter the castle of 
La Roque ?" 

" I went thither of my free will ; I 
proclaimed it aloud," said Barati, as he 
walked back and forth in his cabinet. 

" I do not doubt it, but was not this 
an artifice to conceal the necessity in 
which you were placed of obeying an 
.armed injunction .'" 

'" Had 1 not thought it my duty to en- 
ter the castle of La Roque, 1 would have 
perished on the spot where I encountered 
the armed emissaries of the baron, and 
it required a formal and repeated or- 
der from me to induce Master Lang- 



to folbw me thither," 

<^ You encountered armed men, then, 
who directed you to repair to the castle ?" 
Barati could not control a sesture of 
indignaticxi at seeing the adoren with 
which M. de Fourvieres caught at a 
word that had escaped him. The latter 
remarked it, and added with an air of 
irony : 

<' I gather as much from your words. 
Then, were you not imprisoned and ao 
closely that the Baroness de la Roque 
olfoied to assist you in making your es- 
cape, an offer which you nobly refused^ 
in order to fulfil your duty to the last, 
despite all the dangers to which it expo- 
sed you ?" 

'< In truth, sir," replied Barati endea- 
voring to imitate the tone of raille- 
ry in which the president addressed hinn, 
" one would think that I had braved tor- < 
tures, the rack, death. Such is Master 
Lan^ois' cowardice that he mistook a 
ground chamber for a dungeon, a poor 
bed for the straw of a criminal, and one 
of the baron's lackeys for a headsman !'* 
You do not answer me, sir," resum- 
ed the president. No one doubts of your 
courage, or of the cowardice of Master 
Langlois, but though you found nothing 
terrifying in the ridiculous display of the 
baron, this does not prove that it was not 
his intent to terrify you. And, in truth, 
sir, to judge from the pertinacity with 
which you evade my questions, and seek 
to mitigate facts wbich demand severe 
rebuke, I should be almost tempted to be- 
lieve that he had succeeded." ' 

The feeling which had induced Bara- 
ti to refuse admission to the stranger who 
had presented himself in the moniin^, 
was the shame of seeming to yield to a 
menace. M. de Fourvieres, in accusing 
the councillor of being influenced by- 
fear in thus refusing to denounce M. de 
la Roque, aroused again that rash sus- 
ceptibility, and forgetting that for the last 
hour, he had been using all his exer- 
tions to escape from the hece^ity of 
confirming Langlois' accusation, Barati 
replied hastily : 

" President de Fourvieres, I pitied the 
Baron de la Roque, but I did not fear 
him, neither do I fear him now ! TIm 
accusations which you bring against KSwii 
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ai« true, InA I was im^llmgoamy part 
to eagaffe the parliament in an affiiir in 
wiHoh me insmt was so ridiculous, and 
in wkaoh the reparation might be ridicu- 
kms also. Do not expect from me then, 
a report within the short time which you 
require. No, sir, no, I will not give it. 
I leave it to others to prosecute such 
pettf ofiences." 

The President de Fourvieres now 
rose and said to Barati : 

** Be assured, sir, the afiair will be a 
serious one, and more so than you ima- 
gine. In the name of the parliament, I 
declare you my prisoner !" 

Barati started backward at this decla- 
ration, and exclaimed with surprise and 
alarm: 

" Prisoner ! I, sir, and for what crime f 
under what pretext !" • 

" You can conjecture it, sir ?" 

" I am a member of the parliament," 
said Barati proudly, " of that parliament 
which crushed in this city, the infiu 
mous tribunal of the Inquisition, and 
crushed it, (you would remember this, 
M. de Fourvieres, if you knew the 
chief claim of parliament to public 
esteem,) crushed it, I say, because when 
those who were summoned before it, 
desired to learn the crimes of which they 
were accused, it was the usual reply of 
that iniquitous tribunal that they could 
be at no loss to conjecture them." 

The president did not answer, and 
Barati added : 

" How much time will be allowed me 
to arrange my affairs ?" 

" The parliament has not thought it 
necessary," said M. de Fourvieres, " to 
allow you any time. The affairs of an 
honest man are always arranged ; those 
only who have something to conceal 
need the time which you demand. You 
will immediately follow the officer who 
waits in your antechamber; he will 
accompany you in my carriage to the 
capital." 

All Barati's courage forsook him at 
this stem command. He thought of 
those supernatural beings in the castle 
of La koque, and of that mysterious 
casket which he had been directed to 
destroy. He believed himself lost, yet 
without knowing how, and had the man 
before him been any other than an im- 



placable enemy, he would have stooped 
to implore an hour's delay. But Mb 
conviction of the uselessness of this step, 
saved him from this display of weakness; 
and he was about mechanically to obey 
the order of the president, when Gle^ 
mence, who had been alarmed by the 
singular words of the Unknown, by her 
&ther's agitaticm, and by the arrival of 
M. de Fourvieres, attended as he was 
by a herald, entered the apartment, con* 
trary to her custom, without being sum- 
moned, and said to the councillor: 

" My father, I have jiist seen the 
stranger who called here this morning ; 
he is a few steps from the house." 

M. de Fourvieros measured Clemenoe 
with a stem glance, which he then 'di- 
rected to Barati, as if to say, ^^ Is it the 
office of this young girlto announce her 
father's visitors. Has curiosity prompted 
this step, and is her father's supervision 
so caroless that she is thus ignorant of 
the rules of good breeding ?" 

" I cannot admit this man, T do not 
know him" said tlie councillor, with 
marked emphasis upon the last words. 

" It is impossible for your father to 
admit any one," rejoined M. de Four- 
vieres. "Tell this to your domestics, 
mademoiselle ; it is their duly to roply 
to visitors, as it is to announce them.'^ 

At this era, a young girl like Clemence, 
was accustomed to receive with respect 
a reproof from one older than herself 
and the poor child bent her head and 
cast her eyes to the ffround; but she 
was greatly astonished at her father's 
silence, for he had directed her to an- 
nounce the stranger as soon as he made 
his appearance. 

Clemence was about to withdraw, 
but at this moment, the officer wjio had 
accompanied M. de Fourvieres entered 
the apartment. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE ARREST. 



The officer who entered the apart- 
ment was a handsome young man, of a 
pleasing figure and careless air, and be 
spoke in a tone almost of impertinence. 
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«lfa Air rmkkmk," he Mid, <<I ad- 
vise you to despetoh matten ; I do not 
know how it has happened, but a crowd 
(rfoemmon people have o(dleoted befiure 
the house, orying out that you are gomg 
to anest the oouncillor Barad, and that 
they will not suffer it ; they have al- 
ready commeneed a show of rebelli<m, 
by taking the hones tmm your ooach, 
and oompelliDg the driver to lead them 
home, so that we must wait for another 
oarriage, or oooduot the prisoner ou foot 
throu^ the streets of Toulouse/' 

The oE^oer spoke as if he felt a kind 
of pleasure in appriziiuf M. de Four- 
vieres of the danger which threatened 
him. 

<< How is it, sir 1" said the president, 
angrily, << that the people have been in- 
formed that I was here ? how comes it 
that they have cc^lected together, and 
that you have suffered it ?" 

<< Preddent de Fourvieres," said the 
officer, who was no other than M. D'Au- 
terive, the nephew of the Baron de la 
Boque, in whose company the son of 
Jean Cbuteau served as a private, " Pres- 
ident de Fourvieres, I received an order 
from my colonel to escort you to this 
house, and I have done so with six sol- 
diers and a subaltern, without knowing 
for what. If the populace have been 
warned of your projects, it can only 
have occurred from some indiscretion on 
your part or that of your associate." 

" That b true, sir," repUed M. de 
Fourvieres, " and it is strange — " 

He glanced at Barati with a threat- 
ening air. The latter, who hoped for a 
chance of safety in this unexpected ob- 
stacle to his immediate arrest, said with 
atone of scorn: 

" Is this crime to be laid to my charge 
also, and would you accuse me of having 
excited a revolt against orders, of which 
I was as ignorant as M. D'Auterive ?" 

The president turned his back upon 
Barati, and, addressing the officer, he 
said: 

"And you are prepared to execute 
these orders, I suppose, notwithstanding 
the clamors of a few turbulent knaves ?" 

"President de Fourvieres," replied 
D'Auterive, with a respect blended with 
much of that insolence, which a soldier 
is ready to display toward a gownsman, 



" my odoaei has planed ine at yew 
Olden for an aflidr, which, as he aaidt 
was oonnected with the servioe of the 
king. In obeying you I obey his ma|ea» 
V my master and youm, aiKl if in the 
ilfilment of my duty, it is neoeaaary to 
charge this populaoey I am ready to da 
so at the risk of my life and yours." 

That our readers may understand 
these woxd% we must infiNrm them that 
owing to one of the iKrivilef;es of the oitjr 
of Toubuse, a rayal ^pumson oouhl not 
be quartered within its walls without 
the consent of parliament, and the regi- 
ments once admitted into the city could 
be expelled asain by a decision of the 
magistrates. In this state of thinss, we 
can readily understand the want of sym- 
pathy which existed between these officers 
of the royal troqps, and the gentlemen 
of the robe or gownsmen, as they termed 
them. This lutd reached such a point, 
that if a revdit had broken out against 
the parliament, in that which may be 
called the sphere of its official authority, 
the military force would have looked on 
without interfering. An affair only which 
concerned the royal service could induce 
the conunander of a regiment to place one 
of his officers at the disposal of parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, the deeds 
which had been recalled to Barati's re- 
membrance by the &tal date which had 
produced such an improssion upon him 
at La Roque, and which had been in- 
voked to obtain the mysterious casket, 
these deeds, we say, did not constitute a 
crime agaihst the king, a crime which 
would Iwive justified the employment of 
one of his officers. The accusation in 
question then, must be of a very different 
nature, and as Barati was conscious of 
no other crime, he drew fresh courage 
from this circumstance, and although he 
did not yet suspect die cause of his 
arrest, he believed himself almost safe, 
and turning to the officer, he said : 

" Your interference is useless, sir ; no 
constraint is necessary to render me 
submissive to the orders of parliament." 
The officer seemed somewhat dissatis* 
fied to see a man disdain the honor of 
being arrested by him, and he replied 
dryly: 
^ " Whether you consent or not, coun- 
,cillor Barati, I must conduct vou to the 
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efitai, fer I havaoxrien to do ao. I wiH 
laad you thither in peraon, or the rabble 
aarambiefd befixre this door. must take 
»^ lifsi But I ought not to expose this 
gentleman/' he added, pointii^ to the 
president, ^' to those dangers which it is 
saj. duty to brave, and I ^eel obliged to 
warn him that aiooong the groups which 
are gathered about £e house, they talk 
df nothing less than strangling him. It 
is true, all this is said in a low voice, 
and wkh circumspection, yet their pur. 
pose seems the more determined from its 
very caimaess, and I confess that with 
but six men, I shall find it no easy task 
to guard my prisoner, whom they have 
resolved to rescue, and M. de Fourvieres, 
whom they have resolved to hang." 

M. D'Auterive uttered the concluding 
words in a tone of raillery, so insulting 
to the president, whose courage was by 
no means beyond suspicion, that Barati 
listening' stddy to his hatred for M. de 
Fourvieres, forgot the prudence required 
by his situation and said : 

*' I think there is nothing to fear, gen- 
tlemen ; I venture to assure you that this 
populace will be appeased by my voice." 

"He who has excited the rebellion, 
has doubtless the power to calm it," cried 
the president, with the anger of a man 
alarmed for his own safety. 

" And how the d ^1," said the offi- 
cer, " could the councillor have thought 
of aid from the populace when he did 
not know that he was to be accused ? 
But some one better informed, has pro- 
bably taken thought for him," added 
IVAuterive, glancing at Bai^. " It is 
now for you, worthy president, to con- 
jecture who thus betrays the secret of 
your deliberations." 

: At &is- moment Barati thought of that 
stranger to whom he had refused admis- 
sion into his presence, and whom his 
daughter had seen in the neighborhood 
of the house. Was it he who had col- 
lected this crowd, which was every mo- 
ment increasing in numbers, but which 
as yet had not uttered a shout? The 
councillor suspected it. At the words 
of the young officer the same thought 
occurred to the president, and he said : 

'' Captain, I wish to question the stran- 
ger of whom Mademois^le Barati has 
just spoken." 



The officer knit* his brawi, and 401. 
swerd roughly : 

<< What stranger?" 

*< Why, it seemed that he was on his 
way to this house when Mademoiselle 
Barati came to announce his approach ; 
he must have presented himself at the 
door." 

'^But the doors have been cbsed- 
against every, one, according to your or- 
ders," replied the officer. 

^< Perhaps he is not far off. Let th^en 
try to find him." 

The features of Captain D'Auterive 
assumed an air of vexation mineled with 
impatience^ and he exclaimed m an af. 
fected tone : 

" Pierre Couteau ! Pierron!" 

"Here, captain!" rqtlied a rough 
voice, from the foot or the stair-case, 
which led to the street door. 

" Let the stranger be arrested, who 
was to have called upon M. Barati, and 
whose appearance mademoiselle has just 
announced to her father, as the President 
de Fourvieres asserts." 

This manner of commanding an arrest 
brought a frown upon the president's 
brow. 

" No stranger has been here," replied 
the voice. 

<< Try and find him," said the captain. 

" What kmd of a man is he ?" asked 
the soldier. 

" What kind of a man k he ?" said • 
the officer, turning to the president. 

M. de Fourvieres, although the ques- 
tion was a very natural one, was unwil- 
ling to endure the tone in which it was 
addressed, and he replied : 

<< Captain, you foi^et that you are here 
at my orders." 

<< I am so far &om foi^tting it, that I 
demand of you the means to execute 
them." 

"Mademoiselle," resumed the presi- 
dent, "what was the age, the appear- 
ance, the dress of this man ?" 

Qemence hesitated to answer, and the 
officer, by a stealthy sign, warned her to 
be upon her guard. She replied : 

" He was a man of about thirty years, 
small, and had the appearance of a shop 
keeper." 

D'Auterive smiled, and this smile con- 
vinced Barati that he was b some way 
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ooMMcted with the singer. The cffi. 
oer repeated to Pierre G>iiteau thede- 
soription which had been given of the 
unlmown, and added with a slight accent 
oi mockery : 

" Look £>r him, and find him, if you 
can." 

The soldier opened the street door, 
and the crowd, which until now had been 
80 strangely silent, commenced shouting 
and hooting. The officer turned pale, 
but the flash of anger that darted mm 
his eyes proved that it was not fear which 
produced the change. It was evident 
that the young man expected the out. 
break which followed, and he was 
pleased at the thought perhaps ; but the 
idea of seeing his uni&rm insulted by 
the crowd which stood around the door 
was too much for his patience, and he 
exclaimed : 

" President de Fourvieres, you have 
directed my soldiers to leave this house ; 
they will not enter it again, fi>r I am un- 
willing that they should appear to fly 
before this yelpins rabble. Decide at 
once X what you will do, for I have no 
other course left, except to make my 
way through this crowd, sword in hand, 
with you and your prisoner, if you will, 
or without you, if you fear to follow me." 

"Captain," replied the president, 
" command your men to return. You 
will be answerable to the parliament for 
the safety of this prisoner, and — " 

" And for yours, sir," interrupted the 
captain. " Perluips so, but I cannot win 
the day, with you for my commanding 
officer ; and aftei^all, I do not know what 
ought to be the order of this battle. — 
Shall we remain here, or go forth ?" 

At this moment the shouts' were re- 
newed with increased violence, the street 
door was thrown open, the soldiers were 
forced back into the hall, and cries of 
"Down with the parliament!" were 
heard. M. de Fourvieres started back- 
ward in affright, and Barati said : 

" Prisoner or not, sir, I am still a ma- 
gistrate, and smoe you are without the 
courage to repel these insults, I will 
prove to you that I know how to defend 
the dignity of that parliam^t whose 
iMHior you accuse me of compromiainff." 

He walked at once toward the piat- 
fonn, which overlooked the stair-case, at 



the foot of which a number of people 
were crowded together, whoee eoorts to 
make their way into the house were with 
difficulty restrained by the fow soldien 
who resisted them. 

"Who dares, in my house, to cry 
'Down with the parliament P said the 
councillor, in a voice of thunder. 

Frenaded shouts of " Long live Barati I 
Down with the parliament !" interrupted 
him. Still, the feature in this stnmge 
scene which most surprised Barati, was 
the unexpected popularity which pro- 
tected him. Up to this hour he had en- 
deavored to pass for an austere and 
upright maipstrate, but he had 



ia^[istrate, but be iMd never 
sought to gam the fovor of the populace. 
These cries of " Long live Barati !" this 
crowd, which braved the orders of the 
parliament and the muskets of the sol- 
diers, surprised and bewildered him. — 
The thought that his merit had gained 
him the love of his fellow citizens, which 
was thus suddenly displayed, took com- 
plete possession of his mind. For a mo- 
ment he believed himself the master of 
this crowd that shouted before his door, 
and after having obtained silence, he 
continued with a deliberate accent : 

" Fear nothing on my account, worthy 
inhabitants of Touk>use. Whatever ac- 
cusation may be brought against him 
whom you have hastened hither to de- 
fend, I shall be able to disprove it. Re- 
pair to the parliament, follow me, I shall 
appear there, supported by your accla- 
mations, and my enemies will regret their 
imputations." 

Barati did not observe the laughter 
with which his address had been received, 
and having finished it, he. descended 
some steps of the stair-case, and then 
turning his head, he said in a loud voice : 

"Oome, President de Fourvieres, I 
will answer for your safety !" 

The president, notwithstanding his 
alarm, could not resist this direct appeal, 
and he advanced in his turn upon the 
platform of the stair-case, accompanied 
by the officer, who did not manifest the 
sUffhtest indignation at what was passing 
before him. 

Scarcely had the president made his 
appearance, when trie hooting^ of the 
crowd were renewed with fearful vu>- 
lence. Their enthusiusm for Barati 
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had bean flome whl^ eqmtooal m its diar. 
aoler, bat their rage against M. de Four- 
vieres oould not be miatoken. One could 
remark, however, that it seemed to be 
excited by several men of an air and 
mien above the ccNnmon rank, who made 
their way amid the most furious, and, but 
£>r the loud and constant clamor, the 
sound of pieces of money oould have 
been heard upcHi the pavement of the 
lower hall, as they slipped from the 
hands which were held out to receive 
them. 

The president would have spoken, but 
his words were drowned by the most 
violent cries. Barati, in his turn, tried 
to obtain silence, but his voice could not 
rise above the tumult, his gestures could 
not appease it. Suddenly, three or feur 
men threw aside the long cloaks which 
covered them, and appeared, dressed in 
thd livery of the president. He did not 
recognise them as his domestics, how. 
ever, for he commanded the soldiers to 
arrest those wretches, but whether they 
had not heard, or had misunderstood him, 
these lackeys, armed with enormous 
sticks, forced their way through the line 
of soldiers at the foot of the stairs, and 
ascended two or three steps. A struggle 
now took place uipoa the stairs. Barati 
was about to resist the assault, but he 
stopped, and uttered a fearful cry at the 
sight of a man who said to him in a low 
voice, "20th November, 1688," and 
then passed on, after having rudely thrust 
him aside. 

It was the same man who had 
brought him a taper at the castle of La 
Roque. 

At this moment the assailants came in 
ocmtact with M. de Fourvi^res. The 
president would have withdrawn into 
the apartment, but the door had been fast- 
ened by the man who had dashed Barati 
aside, and who had entered the chamber 
unperceived even by D'Auterive; the 
latter had beckoned Clemence into a 
small corridor, contiguous to the stair- 
case, where he said hurriedly : 

" On the upper shelf of your father's 
book-case there is a casket which ccm- 
tains papers that may ruin him. Re- 
move it. Some one will demand it again 
at the proper time and plaVe." 

These wcwds were drowned by the 



criesof <« L(Hig live Barati !" cries wUoli 
formed astral^ contrast with the brutal 
mumerin wfa^ch he had been thrust 



<< I have seen this casket," said Cle- 
mence. *^ Be at ease." 

She then tried to enter the apartment, 
but finding the prmeipal door locked 
against her, she was obliged to have re- 
course to a private stairway to reach 
her father's cabinet. This ciicumstanoe^ 
to which she attached no importance, 
cost her a few moments of time, which 
were taken advantage of, doubtless, by 
the man who had entered before her. 

In the meanwhile the assailants had 
seized M. de Fourvi^res ; thpy raised 
him in their arms, carried him down the 
staircase, and bore him to a carriage 
which stood before the door ; they thrust 
him in, and entered it with him, without 
the slightest opposition from those 
around ; then, amid shouts, and violent 
tumult, the door of the carriage was 
closed upon him, and starting off it made 
its way through the crowd, and soon 
disappeared around a neighboring cor- 
ner. 

No sooher had this occurred than M. 
D' Auterive approached Barati, and said 
in a low tone : 

" Now, sir, you can accompany me to 
the parliament without fear.'*^ 

But the councillor seemed no longer 
to see or hear what was passing around 
him. 

At this moment, a man whom D' Au- 
terive recognised as an inn-keeper, 
whose house had served*as the rendez- 
vous of many an intrigue, ascended the 
stairs in haste, and whispered some 
words in the officer's ear, to which the 
latter seemed to listen with extreme 
surprise. He allowed him to pass, how- 
ever, and saw him hurry onwanl with the 
air of a man perfectly acquainted with 
the localities of the dwelling. His pro- 
gress was arrested by the door which 
had been locked on the inside, and he 
also turned aside to tiie private stair-case 
which Clemence had ascended a mcHSient 
before. 

The officer now left the house ;in^ 
escorting his priscxaer he took various 
precautions which he had neglected for 
the protectfon of M. de fovaymmK^ 
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He osdend hk men to shoulder tiieir 
ttodbetB, and placed himself at tiieir 
htmdf sword in hand. One would have 
said that the soul and spirit of this re* 
voh had disappeared wi& the men who 
had carried of M. de Fourvierei, the 
crowd fell back, and Borati, led by two 
tfoldiers, was obliged to leave his house, 
and traverse a part of the city on toot, 
escorted by a band of armed men, like 
die meanest criminal, and still not a cry, 
not the slightest token of S3rmpathy broke 
from the crowd which followed him, 
and which a moment before had shouted 
so lou^y, '< Long live Barati I" 

The councillor remarked this singu- 
lar change. He wished to question the 
officer cbnceming it, but the latter kept 
at a distance firom him. 

The train advanced amid a crowd of 
peof^e, which at every step grew more 
and more numerous, each one inquiring 
the cause of this extraordinary commo- 
tion. The news spread by degrees, and 
befi»re an hour had passed the whole 
city of Toulouse was informed that a 
councillor of the parliament had been 
arrested in his house, an event that oc- 
casioned no little surprise. * 

The progress of the sddiers was slow, 
for they were unwilling to manifest the 
slightest fear of the pc^mlace, and it 
was not until an hour had elapsed that 
D' Auterive reached the Capitol with his 
prisoner. He was immediately admit- 
ted before the assembled chamber, 
which appeared to have remained in 
i^ession to await the executkm of its 
orders. 

In the presence of the chamber, 
M. D' Auterive preserved that air of 
respectful raillery which he had dis- 
played toward M. de Fourvieres. He 
rdated, how while he Was awaiting the 
ordeiB of the premdent, a crowd had 
assembled before the dwelling of the 
oouncilbr ; how Barati had harangued 
them to appease their fury, and how M, 
de Fourvieres, trembling with fear, had 
thonght it best to leave the house under 
the protection of half-a-dozen of his 
lackeys, whom he had summoned to his 
ussistaaoe- D'Auterive added, that he 
had not on this account considered him- 
self discharged from the duty which 
had been entrusted to him, namely, that 



of soorestkip' Bamti ; that ooneeqnen^ 
he had escorted him to the capitol, and 
now consigned him into the hands of 
the pariiament. 

One of oouncillors, the Comte de 
BiBlissane, knit his brows, and said, in a 
tone of sui^icion to the officer : 

" We will await the arrival of M. de 
Fourvieres, to learn if the facts have 
occurred precisely according to this 
statement. The officer and £e soldien 
who escorted our president, have but ill 
defended him against the populace, since, 
he has been obliged to resort for assis- 
tance to his lackeys." 

« Was it my duty, sir," said D'Au- 
terive, haughtily, " to seize M. de Four- 
vieres, and to compel him to march side 
by side with the prisoner ? None hot 
his own domestics have approached Inm, 
and if I allowed them to interfere, it was 
only because I saw, as I imagined, that the 
president preferred their protection to 
mine. For the rest," added D'Auterive, 
" I have saved the pariiament from a hu- 
miliation in allowing M. de Fourvieres to 
make his escape, as his alarm almost rob- 
bed him of his senses, and afforded the 
populace a spectacle of which I was 
willing to deprive them." 

^< Captain," said the councillor, " M. 
de Fourvieres will give us an aecount 
of your conduct, and we shall render 
an account of it to your colonel." 

" As you please, sir," said D'Auterive. 

He was aJbout to retire when the presi- 
dent entered the hall. He was deadly 
pale ; and his air was like that of a man 
who had jost escaped from some terrible 
danger. His appearance disturbed M« 
D' Auterive, and a glance which he ex- 
changed with the councillor who had 
reproved him, did not seem to reassure 
the young officer, for the Comte de 
Belissane now appeared deeply agitated. 
M. de Fourvieres slowly ascended liis 
seat. All present gazed at him with 
anxious curiosity, such was the air of 
dismay which was visilde in his features. 
He saluted the assembly, and spoke in 
the following words : 

^ In the first place, gentlemen, I must 
thank M. D'Auterive for the courage 
with wluch he has executed the orders I 
^ave him. He has not only succeeded 
in foringinir away his,<prisoner,T but it 
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wa»'Qiiriiig to Ilk tidtfaiat I wataMe 
to reaoh my oarnage^ aad thus escaped 
the Menaces of those assassiiis who 
surrounded me. 

This was saying mors m D'Auterive's 
feiYof than he Imd ventured to say 
for himself, and the counoillor who had 
appeared to suspect the conduct of the 
officer hastened to reply : 

'< The modesty of M. D'Auterive has 
been so great, that it has led me to be 
unjust toward him. I feared for a mo- 
ment that he had not properly fulfilled 
his duty. I ofl^r him my sincere ex- 
<5uses." 

" D'Auterive smiled, bowed, and 
then requested permission to withdraw, 
which was at once granted to him. 
The docHTs of the tribunal were then 
closed, and Barati remained alone in the 
presence of his colleagues. 

Scarcely had D'Auterive left the ca-^ 
pitoi, when he returned to his dwelling, 
and having exchanged his uniform for 
the simple garb of a student of the uni- 
yersity, he sallied forth by a door which 
opened upon an almost deserted street ; 
he walked onward until he reached its 
extremity ; he then knocked at the door 
of a small dwelling which was opened 
apparently by some unseen hand. D' 
Auterive entered in haste, shut the door 
behind him, and ascended a narrow, 
gloomy stairway. A second door was 
thrown open as if by magic, to receive 
him, and he found himself in an apart- 
ment in which five men were assembled, 
one of whom was about »xty years of 
age ; the others were younger. One of 
these still wore the dress of the lacqueys 
who had carried off the president. No 
sooner had D'Auterive entered than he 
exclaimed hastily : 

" Pardieu, gentlemen, you manage 
matters strangely. You commission me 
to carry off the president and to get him 
out of the way, and then you set him 
at liberty. If I and Belissane had been 
wantmg'in coolness, we had all been lost." 

" We set the president at liberty," re- 
plied the old man, ** but not until we had 
pulled out his teeth. He cannot bite 
now, and if he tries to bark, it will be in 
Tain, for the papers which could ruin us 
all, must have been removed from Bara- 
ti's before this." 



The chevalier apiietlf^'sMiiy^iSjr* 
prised at these wo^ds. But whether it 
were diat he had been guilty of rashness 
in charging Clemenoe to removes the 
casket, or whether he wished to be tlie 
sole master of this singular aesoeiatkm, 
of which he seemed to be a member, he 
made no obseiTations upon this point, and 
replied with a smile : 

"This poor councillor would be.sadly^ 
at a loss to understand why he is at the 
same time, the object of the accusations (^ 
the parii»nent, and of our secret protec>- 
tion." . 

" Without doubt," replied the oLd man, 
sternly, " but we are still more ait a less to 
know who it is that has informed agaiast 
our association to M. de Fourvieres. 
Gould you not furmsh us with some' in«> 
formation on this subject ?" 

"I?" said D'Auterive, "where do 
you imagine that I could have obtained 
it?". . 

" Refresh your memory, and peijiaps 
you will discover." 

D'Auterive started backward, and 
striking his forehead, exclaimed with 
frank simpliciW : 

" Death^ and hell ! Marietta has blab* 
bed!" 

" He confesses it," said the man who 
was dressed as a lackey, in a rough tone. 

The old man turned toward the 
speaker with a kind of deference, and 
replied : 

" Yes^ he confesses it, and the mamter 
in which he does so, is a proof that he 
has revealed our secret from heedless^ 
ness rather than from treachery." 

" What matters it ? the time is short,- 
the parliament is warned, and the frtut 
of twenty years labor will be destroyed." 

" No, sir," said' the old man, " M. de 
Fourvieres will keep the promise which 
he has given us, and as he has been the 
author of this strange investigation, his 
proposition will obtain the assent of the 
chamber. On the other hand Belissane 
is too intelligent not to guess the source 
from whence it springs, and he will do. 
all in his power to imiuce the chamber 
to adopt it. We have all the time, then, 
that we require to make a diversion.^ 

« What do you mean by that I'* said 
D'Auterive. 

'< I mean," raj^ied the old miai, ^<ihat 
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you iKU {Hobftbly be entruatod by pai^ 
uament with the search which it purposes 
Id aet on &oi in the castle of La Roque, 
and you can conceive, I think, that if 
this is so, you can mitigate, if not efface, 
the nuschief caused by your indiscre^ 
tion." 

<< Gentlemen," said D'Auterive, ''I 
must confess that it will be very difficult 
to repeat the farce which we have 
dayed to-day. Besides, I had Pierre 
Couteau to back me this morning, and 
may the devil seize me, if I comprehend 
how he has prevented our men fiom 
arresting the most furious among you, 
when you bellowed so at the loot of the 
stairs, and when you ascended to seize 
the president, ^ut once at the castle 
of La Roque, neither he nor I will be 
able to restrain our brave fellows, who 
will be eager to reap their reward, for 
the parliament will not fail to promise a 
large share of the booty to the men 
whom it sends on this errand. For my 
part, I prefer to lose my portion, rather 
thap incur the risk of being hung like a 
^lon in endeavoring to save it." 

" Chevalier D'Auterive," said the old 
man who had first questioned him, 
^' three years ago when you penetrated 
into our concealment in seeking to dis- 
cover the nocturnal meetings of Madame 
de la Roque and Don Jos6, it was I who 
turned a«de the blade which was drawn 
to despatch you ; it was I who proposed 
to you to become one of us, and confided 
in your word as a man of honor ; I then 
informed you of the conditions of our 
association : < death follows the slightest 
indiscretion !' " 

! << It is true, sir," said the chevalier, 
** it is true, I am at your meroy ; punish 
me, if you will; 1 have bndcen my 
pledge, my life is yours!" 

*^ And we must finish with him," said 
the man in the garb of a lackey, casting 
a lowering glance upon D'Auterive, and 
nuiking a significant gesture to his com- 
lades, who pressed hurriedly around the 
young man! 

<<Forbear !" cried the old man, << the 
punishment of M. D'Auterive must not 
occupy us now. Forget not, that, to-day 



paflianwnt Let m wiit undl matten 
take a decided turn. In fact, gentlemen, 
Ming that troops wOl be des- 
patched to the castle of La Roque, I have 
stated the case in the most unfitvorable 
pcMnt of view. It is likely firom the 
manner in which M. de Fourvieres will 
^ak of it that the accusation will be 
withdrawn." 

<< The parliammt is upon the track of 
our as80oiatk»," re]4ied the man in Uie 
dress of a lackey. ^* They are a lynx, 
eyed race, those gentlemen of the Robe ; 
they will not leave the track until they 
have followed it to the end. I would 
give a millioQ to know what is now pass- 
ing in the chamber of inquest." 

<< We shall be informed of all by Be- 
lissane, as soon as the sitting is ended/' 
said the old man. 

<^ That is, if Belissane is not sui^ected 
and arrested in open session. These 
gentlemen of ^e parliament have ex- 
pelled the inquisition from Toulouse, but 
they have inherited its forms and secrecy. 
You will ruin us with your delays, 
comte." 

It was the old man who was addressed 
by this title, and it was the pretended 
lackey who thus accosted him : 

I have summoned M. D'Auterive, 
that he may inform us how much of the 
truth has escaped his lips, in order that 
we may know what is best to be done." 

" Ma fbi ! gentlemen," said D'Au- 
terive, half laughing, half in vexation : 
" thus it is. You know Mariette Lang- 
lois — she is the prettiest maiden in Tou- 
louse. That die is the daughter of old 
Langlois, the ugliest and clumsiest ape 
in Christendom, I do not believe. He 
has stolen the pretty child from some 
noble family, that is certain." 

"Proceed, sir, proceed," interrupted 
the comte, " all this is idle." 

" Well, ^ntlemen, about two months 
ago I fell m love with Mariette, and I 
said to myself that the gayest gallant in 
the city ought to be favored by the most 
beautiful maiden." 

The comte assumed an air of stern- 
ness, and said, shaking his head : 

"You should have been contented 



any extraordinary event (and the cheva- with the most noble, and the most — " 
Uer's disappearance would be one,n "What mean you, sir?" cried the 
would inevitably excite the attention or jdi^valieri turning pale, r^ ^^^\^ 
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'< AH «h*ll be explained to you in due 
time and place. Proceed !" 

D'Auterive started backward and re- 
pUed: 

*<Npt until I know the meaning of the 
words you have just addressed to me." 

" They mean, sir," replied the man 
in the garb of a lackey, ''to warn you 
that not one of those who belong to us 
has a secret of which we are ignorant, 
and he is thus bound to us by every |K)s- 
siUe tie, if his oath alone is not sufficient 
to restrain him. We are acquainted 
with these petty amours, like this of 
yours with Mariette, but that of which 
we need to be informed exactly, is what 
you said three days ago, when you met 
her by appointment, after leaving ves- 
pers, and while you walked wiui her 
until nine o'clock upon the ramparts of 
the gate of Montauban." 

^*lPeste, gentlemen! you are better 
acquainted with a man's affairs than he 
is himself." 

^' Yes, but we are not acquaintM with 
the words, although we are with the ac 
tions." 

" Well, gentlemen, the words were 
these : As I made Mariette the offer of 
my heart, and fortune, she replied in 
mockery, that if she had been rightly 
inform^, I promised beyond my ability 
to perform. I was unwilling to have 
the lie thrown thus in my teeth, and I 
tdid her that if she had need of five hun- 
dred louis, I would bring them to her 
within the hour." 

"* You!" she cried, *the five hun- 
dred louis would be forgotten on the 
way. Besides," she added, " you would 
do better to pay the thousand livres that 
you lost last evening at the house of the 

** * They aro paid, my beauty,' I said. 

" * And you have five hundred louis 
leftr 

"* Twice that.' 

'^ ' You have a mine of gcdd at your 
disposal, then V 

<< * Almost,' I said, laughing. 

**< And in what oountiy is it situated V 
she resumed, in the same tone. 

"* In Peru.' 

"<Or,a&u»<,' she said. 

<*The manner in which she uttered 
those wordsy startled me. 



" * Wherever it is,' I replied, * matters 
little, provided that the five hundred lou- 
is reach you.' 

« * Well, then,' she said, ' I will ex- 
pect them.' 

I returned home, provided myself with 
the money, and went at once to Mariet^ 
te's. A supper had been prepared, and 
I must own that I was astonished at thej 
freedom with which this maiden enter** 
tained a lover in her father's house." 

" A lover !" said the pretended lackey, 
with a sneer, " you are trifling with us, 
chevalier ! Tell the simple truth, if you ' 
please ; it is a matter of life or death. 
You went thither, you supped, you drank 
much, and you prated more." 

" Pardeiut*' cried D'Auterive," it is 
probable, then, that you know what I said 
better than I do myself." 

"You said, when you heaped promise 
upon promise, to soflen the beautiful Ma- 
riette, that she had but to wish, and you 
knew of a certain castle where taffetas, 
laces and diamonds were manufactured, 
and whero all was at your disposal, and 
when she laughed at the existence of this 
marvellous castle, you told her that it 
was the castle of La Roque." 

" It is true," said D'Auterive, " and 
heaven only knows what made me prate 
thus, for after the third glass of wine I 
was completely bewildered." 

" And at the sixth, you slept like a 
log upon the sofa," said the one who 
was addressed by the title of compte. 

" It was troachery, then ?" said the 
chevalier. 

" Without doubt," replied the compte, 
" and that proves," he added, turning to 
the pretended lackey, " that information 
had been given from some other quarter. 
The meetingwith Mariette was a thing 
arranged. They wished to confirm sus- 
picions which were already excited." 

" But how is it that these suspicions 
were directed towards the chevalier ?" 
said the false lackey. 

** As they were directed towards Ba- 
rati, repliea the compte, ^* from seeing 
the one make purchases of lands, im. 
the other live beyond his acknowledged 
resources. As concerns Barati, how. 
ever, they are mistaken ; his unknown 
fortune does not come finom our work? 
diop." 
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** May the devil oonfi>uiid roel" re- 
joined the chevalier, " if all this does not 
appear to me like a game of blind man's 
buff ? How . happens it, I pray you, 
gentlemen, that if the parliament sus- i 
pects Barati, it has sent him to La 
koque, to discover what is passing 
there." 

''I will tell you," said the false! 
lackey, " for I see that your indiscretion ' 
has betrayed yourself alone, and that our 
affair had already been disclosed." 

" It is useless," said the compte, " the 
chevalier need not know more. Now 
that the papers are doubtless in our 
possession, the councillor may fare as 
' God pleases. As to you, M. D'Aute- 
rive, here are three thousand louia ; ten 
thousand more will be placed in your 
hands within a week, if it is possible, and 
public rumor will inform you if it is so. — 
Conceal your money for a while. Hap- 
pily for you, you have a vice which will 
prove your best defence, and the chances 
of play will explain your extravagances. 
Besides, the protection of the duchess 
will suffice to save you. It is time to 
separate. Had you been treacherous, 
you would not leave this house alive. 
You have been heedless only : you are 
pardoned. But forget not that you be- 
long to us still, and that our motto is al- 
ways true : « Speech is silver^ htU silence 
wioM.''" 

To these words, of themselves suffi- 
ciently explicit, the comte added a 
glance which was still more so, and 
which would have terrified a man leas 
intrepid than the young officer. He 
took the three thousand Touis, and went 
from the house without remarking that 
one of the silent actors in this scene had 
left it a moment before him, at an almost 
imperceptible sign from the man who 
was dressed as a lackey. 

D'Auterive had not proceeded twenty 
paces, when a man of lofly stature, who 
did not not appear to see hun, came rude- 
ly in contact with him. The collisbn 
was so violent that it completely stupe- 
fied the chevalier; he would ^ have as- 
saulted the ruffian who had jostled him, 
and whose mien was familiar to him, 
but the man was now at a good distance. 
D'Auterive then felt that he had received 
a wound in the breast. Heput hishand 



to the place, and withdrew it covered wjth 
blood. Enraged at this public assault, he 
would have pursued the . man, who had 
doubtless been suborned to assassinate 
him* But he had scarely proceecled 
thirty paces when he fell to the ground. 
Still, as he fell, he could see some one 
approach him, gaze upon him as he lay 
stretched upon the earth, and he. heani 
him mutter, " The deed is done ! I was 
warned of it." 

At the same instant D'Auterive lost 
all consciousness. 

As this accident happened in a retired 
part of the city, it Is probable that the 
young officer remained for some lime un- 
observed where he he had fallen ; he was 
aroused from his swoon by the sound of 
voices. He felt himself lifted up, and 
carried in the arms of these persons^ 
and while in this state of stupor he could 
distinguish the cry of "Fire! fire!" 
which resunded from one street to 
the other. Upon opening his eyes, he 
saw the house which he had just Ipfl 
wrapped in flames. From the sudden 
'violence of the conflagration it seemed 
certain, not only that th^ fire had been 
kindled intentionally but that every 
thing had been arranged to cause it to 
spread with a fury and ^pidity likely to 
render all efforts to extinguish it Entirely 
useless. 

These cries, this tumult, this thought 
passed before him like a dream ; then 
he fell back into a swoon again. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DUCHESS DE NEVEBS. 

When D'Auterive returned to hixn- 
self, he recognised the apartment in 
which he lay, a houdoir, into which he 
had been often admitted, and which 
formed part of a small house which was 
situated not far from the spot where he 
had been wounded. A female whom he 
also knew, was sitting at the foot of his 
bed. 

"How did I come here?" he 9aid, 
gazing around, to assure himself that be 
was not deceived. 

" Hush ! M. D'Auterive," said the fe* 
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male. *< For your henltlh'«>sake, do ncft 
exert jouraelf to speidc. And believe 
me," she added, in a low voice, " if you 
. do not wish the work oornpleted, which 
was begun by the man who struck you 
to the gmund a few hours ago, feign to 
be in the agonies of death. Woman's 
pity, and above all, the pity of her grace, 
the dudiess, is of a capricious nature ; 
although, notwithstanding her anger at 
his infidelities, she might be terrilcd at 
the sight of her lover's Mood, when he 
lay stretched in the street, forsaken by 
ail ; yet, if she find him safe and sound, 
and disposed to play the gallant, she 
might easily su3*er certain people to rid 
her of so indiscreet a lover." 

^^Parhleu! my pretty Rosine," said 
the chevalier, " I think it will be unne- 
cessary- for your mistress to make a se- 
cond trial, for to judge from somethuig of 
the sam3 sort, which I received from a 
Spanish gentlemen, I believe my business 
is done. Be a good girl, then, and a 
good Christian ; give me a little paper 
and ink, that I may put my affairs in or- 
der, and fetch me a priest to do the same 
for my conscience." 

** Silence ! silence, sir ! I am directed 
to warn those who are here, as soon as 
you give the slightest signs of life, and 
there is a man among them who does 
not look as if he were disposed to afford 
you the benefit of clergy, any more than 
that of the faculty." 

" You can at least tell me how I was 
brought here." 

" Oh, mon dieu ! nothing is more sim- 
ple. Her grace, the duchess, as she 
entered here by stealth, saw you as you 
lay stretched upon the ground, and you 
looked so pale, so deathlike, that it 
touched her heart, and she sent me to 
have you taken up, and carried into my 
house. From thence, you were borne 
through the little gate at the foot of the 
garden, and so to this house, which, as 
you know, is thought to be uninhabited." 

" Ah, ha !" said D'Auterive, raising 
himself with difficulty upon his bed, 
" the duchess came, then, to your house, 
Rosme, to the inn-keeper's wife, who is 
so skilful in weaving the chains of love. 
Yet she had no appointment there with 
me. She came then, for another !" 

The female to whom this questioD was 



directed, appeared giea^y enibanrasBecty 

and replied: 

" M. D'Auterive, a woman like her 
grace, the duchess, has more than one 
mystery to conceal. Be silent, and ^o 
not question me. But I repeat it, do not 
bear yourself proudly, nor seem to brave 
her ; I have never seen her in such a 
state." V 

As Rosine uttered these words, a wo- 
man of about thirty-eight years of age, 
of a magnificent figure, commanding 
beauty, and features haughty and pas- 
sionate, half opened the door, and said, 
in an anxious tone : 

" Well, have his senses returned ?" 

" Not yet, meuiam," replied Rosine. 

** Perfectly," said D'Auterive, raising 
his voice, " and he is very desirous of 
leaving this place, if he is to leave it, or 
to have the matter ended, if he is to re- 
riiain." 

The lady whom D'Auterive thus ad- 
dressed, advanced to the bedside, and 
made a sign to Rosine. The latter left 
the chamber, and the Duchess de Nevers 
remained alone with the chevalier: 

" Gaston," she said, taking a seat in 
front of him, "you have basely deceived 



me I 



p» 



" I asked for a confessor, a moment 
since, Leonore," said D'Auterive, " and 
I do not see that they are disposed to 
grant me one. I will confess to you, 
then, and I pray you to repeat my con- 
fession to a priest, who will absolve me 
by posthumous grace, I hope." 

"You jest, D'Auterive, but you do 
wrong ; that which I have to say to you 
is serious, more serious than you think, 
perhaps." 

" What is there then, more serious than 
death, of which I am thinking at this mo- 
ment, as you see ?" 

*.* You will not die of youlr wound, 
Gaston ; the surgeon who dressed it has 
declared that it is not dangerous." 

" And am I to think this good news 
that you bring me, Leonore?" said 
D'Auterive, unable to disguise his satis- 
faction at what he heard. H 

" The news will prove as you please 
to have it. That depends upon the an- 
swers you give me." 

" And as my answers will be acoor- 
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jing to your quMtioDB, I think you ouglit 
to know whether it is good or eyil." 

<< Gaston," resumed the duchess, ** you 
hold in your hands my htmor, my life, 
and perhaps the honor and the iives of 
twenty of the most illustrious families in 
France," 

'< As to your honor, Leonore, I know 
that it is in my hands, and it would be 
safe thexe, but fer the existence of a 
band of sorcerers, who know all that 
happens, and who seemed to allude, not 
long since, to a secret that I believed un- 
known to the whole world." 

<< I know what you mean, Gaston ; I 
was in that house when they questioned 
you ; I heard the reproaches that were 
made to you." 

<< In that case, you know as much as I 
do, Leonore, of all my infidelities. As 
fer myself, I wish to learn to whom I am 
indebted for the poignard stroke which 
struck me to the earth." 

" Gaston," replied the Duchess de Ne- 
vers, " you deserved death fer having 
betrayed the secret of those men, who, 
fer many years, have furnished you with 
more money than would have enriched a 
prince. Still, they were willing to par- 
don you, but there was one of the num. 
ber, who feared lest he who thus heed- 
lessly divulged the secret of his fortune, 
might as heedlessly betray the secret 
of his love, and this one has directed 
that the law should be meted out to you." 

" The law !" said D'Auterive, with 
savage scorn, " that is to say, six inches 
of steel. I think I can divine the cha- 
ritable soul who has so justly condemned 
me. Thanks, Leonore." 

"D'Auterive! D'Auterive!" replied 
the duchess, disdainfully, "\his blow, had 
it come from my hand, would have been 
inflicted justly, but another has under- 
taken to avenge me." 

" A successor I'* said the chevalier. 

"Ah, Gaston!" cried the duchess, 
with an expression of alarm, " we are 
upon the brmk of a precipice ! D'Au- 
terive, you do not comprehend, then, that 
all is discovered ?" 

"Mafoi! Leonore," said the chev- 
alier, <* since this morning, I have lived 
in a world of illusions, of mystery, of 
folly, of which I comprehend noUiing. 
I answer you as if I feund no cause fer 



in what yon have just toM me. 
still you were in that house when 
they questioned me, and when some one 
conidemned me to undergo the law of this 
mysterious society, into which I was en- 
rolled m my own despite. Are you a 
member of it, then f " 

" If you had listened to me more at- 
tentively, D'Auterive," said the duchess, 
while a blush covered her cheeks, " you 
would have heard me tell you, that you 
hdd in your hands, not only my honor, 
but that of more than twenty of the no- 
blest families in France." 

"Yes, yes, I remember," said tiie 
chevalier, turning pale, " I remember 
that you said something of that sort, but 
-^I confess— -all this seems sooonfu»— " 

He breathed a heavy sigh, his eyes 
closed, and he murmured : 

" I told you truly, Leonore, that your 
last message of love was mortal !" 

" Gaston ! Gaston !" cried the duchess, 
bending over him. 

He had fallen, again, into a swoon.— 
She called, and Rosine entered. Three 
men followed her ; the one in the garb 
of a lackey, he who had been addressed 
by the title of comte, and a third, who was 
clothed entirely in black. The latter 
was the first to iqieak. 

" Well, what have you learned ?" 

" Nothing. You see !" said the duch- 
ess, with an expression of mii^led grief 
and anger. 

The man in black approached the bed, 
and having felt the chevalier's pulse, he 
shook his head thoughtfiiUy. 

" I told you that it was possible to ^ave 
him, but only if he were left completely 
undisturbed. His wound does not seem 
to be serious, but he has been so greatly 
agitated, that he may die in one of these 
swoons." 

"What mattera a moment of repose 
for one condemned ! the chevalier must 
speak," said the false lackey. "Come^ 
doctor, you must have some powerful 
means to restore this man to conscious- 
ness. Give him strength for half an 
hour, and then he may die." 

" Brother," said the duchess, address- 
ing this man, " you are too cruel !" 

And big drops fell from her eyes as 
she ffazedupon D'Auterive, who now 
breathed again. 
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Hie fUse lackey did not lieed the 
duchess' grief; he cried eageriy to the 
sufgeon: 

<' There ! he is oominff to himself, 
doctor ; employ all your aKiU, and give 
him a little life f(»r an hour, a half hour, 
ten minute^-— that will do !" 

The surgeon took a flask from his 
pocket and poured a few drops between 
the patifflit's lips. 

*^ It is your feult, monseigneur/' said 
thecomteto the pretended lackey, '<it 
was you who directed this blow against 
the chevalier." 

"He had deserved it, sir; and be- 
adesy do you think I would leave my 
sister's honor in the keeping of a babbler 
like this?" 

The comte shrugged his shoulders, 
and he whom he had addressed by the 
title of monseigneur, added, with in- 
creasing violence: 

" And then were we not sure that the 
papers had been removed from Ba- 
rati's?" 

'< Vei^es had been entrusted with this 
duty, sir, and he alone was sufficiently 
familiar with the localities of Barati's 
house, to be able to find them. Besides, 
you were of the party, and you saw 
Vergnes enter the apartment." 

" Yes, I saw him enter, while we 
carried off the president, but it was you, 
dr, who answered for the fidelity of this 
num." 

<< Demand an account of his fidelity 
from her grace, the duchess, fer it was 
at her orders that he returned with me 
from the castle of La Roque, to under, 
take this business," 

" Are you sure of this man, Leo- 
tumV 

" He has either been arrested, or he 
is dead, or he has done what he pro- 
mised," replied the duchess. 

<<We should have burned Barati's 
house, as we burned that in which we 
held our meetings. That was my ad- 
vice, sir ; all would then have been 
buried in ruins." 

" In open day, and how ?" 

•* Why, you have eyes for nothing, 
then!" replied the pretended lackey. 
<* How ! they have had time to inform 
agiunst the a8sociati(m, to deliberate 
in parliament, in whidi one of imrs 



holds a seat, and you have not had tfane 
to take the precautions necesstary to our 
safbty? 

" Monseigneur, Belissane will tell you 
what has passed, and you will then un- 
derstand that we have done every thing 
that it was in our power to do." 

^ But Belissane does not make his ap- 
pearance." 

^<The parliament is still in session, 
monseigneur." 

" We must wait for him then, for the 
chevalier can tell us nothing." 

^* He remained at the councillor's after . 
us, and he knows, perhaps, what has 
become of Vergnes." 

" He did not know him." 

" He at least knew him well enough 
to let him enter. It was you, comte, who 
arranged this affair, and it seems to me 
quite suspicious." 

" Monseigneur," replied the comte, 
** such a suspicion expressed toward a 
man like myself, cannot be ended by 
strokes of a poignard, as with the che- 
valier; it is an insult for which you 
should account to me, except for the 
office which protects you." 

Brother ! — M. de Frias !" — cried .the 
duchess, " is this a time to settle points 
of honor, now, when we are in danger 
of public disgrace." 

^* But we cannot remain longer in this 
suspense," said the duchess brother. 
" Is this house even, perfectly safe?" 

" I thmk so," replied the duchess, 
with an air of alarm. 

" We have all lost our senses," said 
her brother. "They have seen tlie 
chevalier carried wounded into the inn 
of this Vergnes, and if the parliament 
wishes to secure him, it will, in one way 
or another, discover where he is ; not 
finding him in Vergnes' house, they will 
seek for him about the premises, andr 
will light, perhaps, upon the secret pas- 
sage which leads to this building." 

*^ Monseignieur," said the surgeon at 
this moment, "the chevalier's senses are 
returning." 

" Well, then, Leonore, question himf 
and make him speak ; your follies must 
at least serve us in something. To the 
devjl with women and their amours! 
They ruin every thing !" 

The Duchess made a sign^-ef assenl. 
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The jpiide whioh usually dwelt upon her 
fiuse was lost in an expression of terri*- 
ble anxiety. At a new sign, the otker 
pensonages retired fh>m the scene, and 
withdrew into a comer of the apart^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 



EXPIJINATIONS. 



The chevalier unclosed his eyes, and 
beheld the duchess still seated at his 
bedside. 

" You have not left me, Leonore," 
he said, " it is well ; I thank you !" 

'^ Gaston," replied the duchess, << I 
would fain save you, for I love you !" 

" Let us be silent of that, Leonore. 
I approach a moment when we recall 
these follies only to implore pardon for 
them from heaven. But you said that 
I held in my hands the honor of your 
name, and of some of the most noble 
families. By my soul's welfare, I do 
not understand you. Explain it to me 
oleajrly, deliberately ; I will try to com- 
prehend what you say." 

** D'Auterive," said the duchess, " do 
you know the man who organized the 
association of which you are a mem- 
ber?" 

<* I know him, only, whom, a while 
since, I heard addressed by the title of 
comte ; I know Belissane, Doctor Lam- 
bert, and the fat financier, Lavardiere, 
who furnishes me with funds when my 
purse is low. You know better than any 
one that I had no idea that you were 
mingled up in all this." 

<< This is impossible, D'Auterive, for 
this very day you have been entrusted 
with a commission which is very sin- 
gular in your position. Listen to me 
attentively. Langlois' daughter, or the 
most beautiful girl in Toulouse, if you 
like this phrase better, has been instructs 
ed by the President de Fourvi^res, whose 
mistress she is — " 

<^ You believe it ?" said the chevalier 
with an air of vexation. 

'' I am sure of it, chevalier. She 
was instructed by the president to find 
out if you had any knowledge of a 



society, wfajch.they hav« be«ii otiMng 
to trace out lor the last week. As yoii 
have been told, it was your foolisli ex« 
travaganc^ which drew their attention 
upon you, and the manner in which you 
have pursued this girl, induced the 
President de Fourvierea to set this snare 
fi>r you. Now, with the suspicbns 
which he already entertained, your 
heedless words concerning the manufao* 
tory of taffetas and of diamonds at the 
castle of La Roque, was no slight hint 
for him." 

** I understand you, Leonore, but the 
devil take me if I should ever have ima- 
gined that they could make use of a 
pretty girl and a oavaliei*'s caprice, to 
help them ply the stupid trade of a 
spy." 

'* The duchess smiled bitterly, and 
gazed at D'Auterive with a singular 
expression of pity and of tenderness. 

'< Poor GaslOQ I" she said, '^ what a 
child you are ! But no matter. Well, 
M. de Fourvieres was looking about for 
the means to push his inquiries farther, 
when the shepherd^ of the mountain pre- 
sented their complaint against your 
uncle, the Baron de la £)que. The 
president had hitherto been secretly at 
work, in order to reserve for himself the 
honor of this important discovery, so 
that when it was decided to send a 
member of the periiament to the castle 
to investigate the affair, Barati offered 
his services without tlie least suspicicm, 
of the existence of any seci*et associa- 
tion, and Belissane supported him, al- 
though Barati was far from divining the 
motive which induced him to do so. 

" It would take too much time to ex- 
plain to you the causes of this proceed- 
ing, but I can tell you simply, that we 
were in possession of the means to make 
Barati say what suited us, in case he 
made any discovery. While M. de 
Four\'i6res, impelled by his bitter hatred 
toward Barati, supported this choice also, 
he contrived to assdciate with him his 
instrument, Master Langlois, whom he 
entrusted with a secret mission to watch 
every step of his enemy. This was 
the explanation which the president save 
to Belissane after the departure of the 
councillor, whose purchases of land, 
exceeding, as they did, the limits of his 
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acknowledged fortune, mid whose eager, 
ness to undertake the mission to La 
Rbquc, \vhich was prompted by a simple 
desire to distinguish himself, appeared 
suspicious to the president. Either he 
is Qonnected with the society of La 
Aoque, he thought, and if ^this is the 
case, he will reveal nothing, or he , is 
ignorant of it, and then he will discover 
nothing. Fn the former case, this mission 
will be the means of ruining him with 
certainty ; for being in the midst of his 
accomplices, he will be led into some in- 
terviews and some acts, of which Lan- 
glois will render me an account. In the 
latter case, I have the chance of de- 
stroying hufn, by interpreting his silence 
as a proof of his guilt. At any rate, he 
will be unable to escape the reproach of 
incapacity, when he has in person vis- 
ited the scat of this culpable association 
without making the slightest discovery." 
" These are the schemes of a poltroon," 
said D'Auterive, ** but how have you 
learned all this ?" 

" On the very morning of Barati's de- 
parture, M. de Fourvieres imparted to the 
chamber over which he presides, his sus-« 
picion concerning the existence of the 
society of La Roque, yet without refer- 
ring to you, since, had he done so, he 
would have been obliged to mention the 
means which had been employed to draw 
the secret from you." 

" But how could he avoid mentioning 
Uie source of his original suspicions, for 
such he myst have had, since he contriv- 
ed a pl&n to make me prate." 

" Thiat is a fact which has eluded all 
our enquiries, and perhaps yeu can as- 
sist us in discovering it." 

"I see no probability of it;" said D'- 
Auterivf. "No matter; proceed, Le- 
onore." 

The chevalier breathed a heavy sigh, 
and added : 

" Draw nearer, that I may hear you 
more easily, for I suffer great pain." 

A tear started to the eye of the duch- 
ess ; she seated herself upon the bed, and 
bending over him, she said in a low and 
hurried voice: 

" It wa^ not I, Gaston, I swear it." 

And at the same moment she placed 
her finger upon her lips, and cast a 
glance upon him, as if to inform him 



that some one was listening to their ^Kb- 
course. 

" I will proceed," resumed the duch- 
ess, quickly. " Belissane, on hearing this 
terrible revelatian,feigned to be delighted, 
and opposed the genef-al opinion of the 
chamber, which seemed disposed to de- 
cide that the president had not acted in 
accordance with his duty. He sustain- 
ed him with all his eloquence, which is 
said to be very powerful, and it was by 
this means that he obtained the confi- 
dence of M. de Fourvieres, who, after 
the session, informed him of the snare in 
which he had taken you." 

The duchess gazed at Gaston with in- 
creased tenderness, and said : 

" At that moment, your life was for- 
feited, and still the person who interpo- 
sed in your behalf, was more than any 
one else entitled to take revenge." 

A glance of gratitude was the sole re- 
ply of the chevalier. The duchess con- 
tinued, holding one of the sufferer's 
hands in hers : 

" B^lissane, thus warned, and fearful 
lest chance might reveal something to 
Barati, despatched a courier to tlie Ck)mte, 
who was then at La Roque in the vast 
subterranean .vaults, that lie beneath the 
castle, and charged him to arrange mat- 
ters in such a manner as to impose si- 
lence upon the councillor, if he discover, 
ed or suspected the least thing. And, 
but for the extravagance of your uncle, 
it would have been the easiest matter in 
the world." 

« What did he do then ?" said D'Au- 
terive. 

The duchess briefly narrated the 
events which had occurred at the castle, 
and with which our readers are already 
acquainted ; she then added : 

" If Barati had been placed in a suita- 
ble chamber, they could easily have 
found access to him, and without tricks 
or conjurations could have warned him 
to ke*bp silence, not, concerning what he 
had discovered, for he had discovered 
nothing, but concerning the ccmduct of 
the baron, which, by compelling the par- 
liament to avenge the insult which it had 
received, might lead to a search in the 
castle. In tfis state of things, it was ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the aid ol 
spectres, and this led to an explanation 
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between your uncle and Barati, the ob- 
]60t of which, as Langlois imagmed, 
was to arrange the best means for pro- 
tect]^ the association. 

" 'Hie error of the Ck)mte was in spar- 
ing this Langlois, whom Belissane has 
d^ouneed as a spy upon Barati's move- 
ments. He was fearful lest his disap- 
pearance might lead to a strict investigGi- 
' ti<»i. But no sooner had the wretch 
arrived at Toulouse than he repaired to 
M, de Pourvieres, and related all that 
had occurred at your uncle's castle. It 
was natural enough that the baron's first 
resistance and subsequent submission, 
' the readiness with which Barati forgot the 
insult which he had received as a mem- 
her of the parliament, and the silence 
which he seemed to have enjoined upon 
Langlois, should in the eyes of the presi- 
dent appear like the connivance of two 
accomplices who had rdbognised each 
other." 

" Leonore," said D'Auterive with a 
smile, " you talk of business as glibly 
as a flat-cap, and I admire your clear- 
ness in the midst of the danger which 
surrounds us." 

" Gaston, as I have told you, all the 
infamy that can fall upon a noble house, 
now totters over our heads, and I will 
not perish, and suffer the honor of my 
name to perish with me, without essay- 
ing every means of defence."' 

"Proceed," sai,}d D'Auterive ; " this is a 
singular story, and one far better worth 
listening to than mine.'^ 

" Well then," resumed the duchess, 
" No sooner was M. de Fourvieres in- 
formed of what had passed at the castle' 
of La Roque, than he convened the 
chamber of inquest in all haste. Full 
credit was ^iveo, as you can imagine, 
to the report of Langlois, when, at the 
hour appointed, Barati failed to make his 
appearance. Then, in open session, it 
was resolved to send some one to4he 
councillor's to interrogate him, and to se- 
cure his papers. Belissane ffave us 
warning of it, and sent word directing 
me to manage it so that one of ours 
should command the escort. In the 
meanwhile the Comte, who had left La 
Roque, and who had arrived abnost at 
the same time with Barati, repaired to 
his house, but he was not admitted. He 



left a billet for him, but as on returning 
he saw M. de Fourvieres' carriage drive 
up to the councillor's, he feared that Ba- 
rati would not have time to remove the 
fatal casket, and he at once set about or- 
ganizing that riot, of which you were a 
witness, while my brother made arrange- 
ments to carry off the president." 

"Your brother?" cried D'Auterive, 
" Monseigneur de St. Croix !" 

The duchess, who had been hurried 
away by the rapidity of her narrative, 
turned pale, and appeared agitated at this 
interruption. A glance of despair ad- 
monished D'Auterive of the imprudence 
of which she had been guilty in thus 
naming her brother, and of his still great- 
er imprudence in remarking it. 

" I did not say my brother," resumed 
the duchess. " Listen to me, I pray 
you, without interruption. I had receiv- 
ed word that it was necessary that one of 
ours should command the escort of the 
president and, in truth, knowing the 
snare into which you had fallen, I should 
not have thought of you ; the comte came 
to tell me that it was too late, and that 
]{[. de Fourvieres was already at Barati's. 
I despatched one of our number to learn 
the name of the officer who had been 
chosen, and you may judge of my sur- 
prise at hearing that it was you ; how 
M. de Fourvieres could have consented 
to your appointment, I am at a loss to 
understand, unless he hoped to take you 
in the same net with Barati. Well, you 
were there ! you remember how the man 
whom you now know under the title of 
comte, warned you through Pierre Cou- 
teau of the object of that visit ; you saw 
the president carried off, you saw Verg- 
nes, Rosine's husband, enter Barati's 
i^artment, and you must be able *to give 
us some information which will enable 
us to discover the casket which he was 
charged to remove." 

D'Auterive raised himself somewhat 
in his bed, and replied in a firm voice : 

" Yes, pardieu ! and I have seen 
him elsewhere," he muttered. " I begin 
to comprehend." 

"What would you?" said Leonore, 
layinff her hands on his arm to prevent 
him m>m rising. 

^^Morhleu, madam, your surgeon is 
an ass, and I ha^e no thoughts of dying 
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of this wound. Qaly I had do objecticn 
to feign myself nearly dead, that they 
might not take the trouble to finish wiiik 
me, md I know very well all that has 
been said here during my pretended 
swoon. You can step forth from behind 
the curtain, Monseigneur de St. Croix, 
although the habit of a ladsey becomes 
you far less than the cassock of a 
bishop,, and you, -likewise, Comte de 
Frias, who, as my uncle thinks, lib 
buried in eternal sleep, in the cellar into 
whigh he hurled you, come forth !" 

The pierson* whom D'Auterive ad. 
dressed at once stepped forward, and the 
chevalier continued : 

" In the first place, will you have the 
goodness to explain to me the end which 
you had in view by the abduction of 
M.de Fourvi^res, and the errand of the 
individual who entered Barati's apart- 
ment ?" 

" M. de Fourvi^res was carried off,'' 
said the Bishop de St. Croix, in a harsh 
tone, " because it was his intention to 
remain at the councillor's afler your, 
departure, in order to make a search, 
and find, if possible, some traces of Ba- 
rati's connection with us." 

" Diahle f monseigneur," replied 
D'Auterive, "you take your precautions 
well. What had you to fear from this 
search, since Barati was not one of yours, 
or of ours rather ?" 

" He had in his house, though he did 
not suspect it, some papers which could 
destroy us." 

"And these are the papers which 
Rosine's honest husband was charged to 
remove ?" 

"Yes." 

" And what are these papers, I pray 
you?" 

" I see no objection to informing you. 
They are the documents of our associa- 
tion." 

" The documents of your association ?" 
said the chevalier, in extreme astonish- 
ment. jg. 

" And which you have signed, sir,^ 
said the bishop. 

"What?" exclaimed D'Auterive, 
''that register to which they mad#me 
affix my signature on page 121. I re- 
member the number, pardieuf I was 



sufficiently admnu^hed to do so ! This 



Contains also the signaturo of every 
member of the asseoiation. Every leaf 
is folded and sealed in such a manner 
that the persons who are admitted are 
acquainted with those who admit them, 
and perhaps with three or four more 



" And it is this register that has not 
bemi found ?" cried D'Auterive. 

"It. is, Gaston!" said the duchess. 
"Your name, my brother's, the names 
of these gentlemen are there, and many 
that we do not know, as you did not 
know ours." 

"But how can I enlighten you con- 
cerning the fate of this register?" re- 
joined D'Auterive. 

" There are many others in Toulouse 
besides ourselves, who aro interested in 
its romoval. If we had had time, we 
should have chosen an oSicer who was 
in our interest to accompany the presi* 
dent. You were appointed; he then, 
who proposed you, had doubtless the 
same intent with us; therefore if you ' 
would name him, we could obtain new 
information.. Did not some one desig- 
nate you expressly ?" 

" And if it were so," said D'Auterive, 

he must be in the same dilemma with 
you, since Veignes has not found this 
precious casket. 

"Vergnes entered Barati's apart- 
ment," said the Bishop de St. Croix, " he, 
or one of ours, for he ascended the 
stairs widi «s, after having pronounced 
the secret word ; this man has since left 
the house, for I met him as our carriage 
turned into the deserted street, which 
bounds Barati's garden, from the walls 
of which he had just escaped. It was 
Vergnes, was it not, sister ? Without 
doubt, he has removed ^e papers, but 
we do not know what has become of 
him." 

You do not know what has become 
of ham ?" cried D'Auterive, in an angry 
tone. " It is impossible !" 

" Upon my honor !" said the duchess. ' 

D'Auterivet reflected a moment, and 
thai resumed, hi a more careless 
tone: 

" You do not, Leonore ? It may be so : 
but how the devil do you expect me j^C 
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fell you more than you know of him 
yourselves?" 

*< Because as he was aoquainted with 
a greater number of the associates than 
we, he has gene, perhaps, to place the 
papers in the hands of some other mem- 
ber, in the hands of him who designated 
you to accompany M. de Fourvieres, md 
if we knew wnp that one was, we should 
be more tranquil." 

The chevalier, who had not remarked 
the entrance of the man who had thrust 
aside Barati, imagined that he who had 
been charged with the duty of removing 
the papers, had been unable to accom- 
plish his errand, and was persuaded that 
Clemence must have secured them, and 
after a new silence, he resumed : 

" Answer me frankly and without 
evasion ! perhaps I may be able to re- 
assure you more completely. How is 
it that the papers were at Barati's ?" 

"Thfey were deposited there 'five 
years ago, as it seems ; we do not know 
by whom ; we do not know wherefore. 
It was not until yesterday that we were 
warned to secure . them in one way or 
another. In other respects our instruc- 
tions were precise; we were told the 
place where they were to be found, and 
the shape of the casket which contained 
them." 

"A casket covered with shagreen, 
was it not?" 

"Yes!" exclaimed the comte and 
Monseigneur de St. Croit, with one 
voice. 

"Placed upon the upper shelf of Ba- 
rati's bookcase ?" 

" Yes." 

D'Auterive suffered an exclamation 
to escape him, but as if a remnant of 
doubt still agitated him, he merely an- 
swered : 

" Well, then, be at ease, I know that 
this casket has been removed by some 
one, but it was neither Vergnes nor any 
of those to whom you refer." 

" And have you any idea who this 
person is ?" 

" Yes, in truth, but I cannot tell you. 
Jj^d it will be necessary for me to find 
the person myself," said D'Auterive, 
who was unwilling to name Clemence. 

" You believe hun to be secure against 
all inquiry?" 



D'Auterive appeared anxious, and 
replied: 

"I do not think it possible that any 
one can suspect him, and he will Imve 
sufficient prudence, I believe, to place 
the casket beyond the reach of danger.'' 

" It is probable," said the comte, " for 
if he has he&a charged wkh this mis- 
sion, he must be acquainted with the 
contents of these papers, and as his life 
is at stake doubtless, as well as ours, he 
must have destroyed them, unless he has 
been able to conceal them safely." 

" God grant it !" said the duchess.* 

" As to his being one of ours, I doubt 
it," said D'Auterive, " but I will answer 
for him that he is incapable of treachery, 
although I never knew him until to- 
day." 

"You know him then?" said the 
bishop, harshly. " I would give hal( 
my fortune to see this casket again, and 
to know who it is that holds us thus in 
hie power." 

" JBa/oi/" said D'Auterive, who was 
disturbed by a new foar, and was anxious 
to leave the house on any terms, "I 
think that you may sleep in peace, as 1 
should do if I were at home, for I am 
not likely to do it here." 

" You are too weak to return to your 
dwelling," said Dr. Lambert, who had 
listened to this discourse, without mani- 
festing, in the slightest degree, the anxi- 
ety which agitated the others. 

" Besides," said the duress, " you 
are here under my safeguard ; you have 
nothing now to fear from any one." 

" Yet I should like to know something 
more positive respecting the condition of 
our affairs," said D'Auterive, " for thus 
far, scarcely a name has been mentioned 
except my own," he added, raising him- 
self upon his bed. 

" Your name is known only to M. de 
Fourvieres, who will be silent," sud the 
bishop, " and to Belissane, who is one 
of'oMr*." 

^^Diahlef" said D'Auterive, "you 
^e strange means, it seems, to render 
every body silent." 

" Where is the man," said the bishop, 
" in the history of whose life there is not 
some let which he would conceal, and 
which those who know of it, can use to 
terrifyhim?" r^^^^T^ 
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« You have none, then scored to my ac 
count, monseigneur, since you haye re- 
sorted to a poignard stfoke to render me 
silent, for it was not Vergnes' fault if the 
blow did not kill me outright." 

" Vei^es ! say you, sir ? It was not 
Vergies who struck you." 

'1 it was he, I swear it ; 1 4uiew him 
well." 

<< It is not possil^, sir ; it must have 
been another !" cried the bishqp. 

A 'man in the habit of a boatman of 
the Garonoe entered the ^apartment. 
' " What took place when I despatched 
you in pursuit of. the chevalier?" 

" When I overtook him, sir, the work 
was done, and so thoroughly, as it seem- 
ed, idiat there was no ne^ of my lending 
a hand to it." , 

All present looked upon each other 
with an air of stupefaction, and even 
D'Auterive seemed dismayed, as if he 
had just made some terrible discovery. 
Still he did not speak ; he gazed upon 
the duchess with. a strange mingling 
of alarm and compassion, while Mon- 
seigneur de St. Groix exclaimed : 

"Another, then, has directed this 
chastisement." 

" Leonoje," said the chevalier, " I am a 
man of but slight importance, and they 
will stick at nothing to get me out of 
the way. But, parddeu ! I will not die 
thus without securing my own ven- 
geance and your safety." 

" But if the duchess is in danger," 
said the bishop, the same peril threatens 
us, and you pust speak out before us 
. all." 

"You, gentlemen, have probably 
nothing to fear,"* replied D'Auterive, 
" and if I should name to you the man 
whom I suspect, the man who has as gi'eat 
an interest as ourselves in the destruc- 
tion of these papers, you would easily 
comprehend that, except myself and the 
duchess, the safety of no one here pres- 
ent is endangered." 

" Gaston," cried the duchess, as a ray 
of light flashed across her mind at 
these words, " could it be — " 

The same thought seemed to occur to 
all present, for each one exclaimed : 

"He!" 

But all stopped ere they pronounced 
the name or ^e title of the unknown 



chief of the assooiation ; they gazed one 
upon the other, as if to inquire whether 
each hcfcd the same suspicion, when on a 
sudden, the man called Vergnes entered 
hastily, £>llowed by an individual of 
about fifly years of age, of lofty stature^ 
and of a stem, haughty, and menacing 
visage; he was wrapped in a long 
mantle, which he threw quickly aside, 
while Vei^es said in a loud voice : 
" This is the nest, monseigneur !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

THB MISSINO CASKET. 

At the sight of her husband, (for it was 
he who had just entered,) the Duchess 
de Nevers sank upon the bed on which 
D'Auterive lay stretched, while the re- 
maining actors in the scene appeared as 
if stricken by lightning, and cast a glance 
upon the chevalier, as if to implore his 
aid. The latter, on the contrary, suffered 
a smile of triumph to play upon his lips^ 
and he endured without the slightest 
symptom of alarm, the stern and hien- 
acing glance which the Duke de Nevers 
cast upon him. Uncertain whether 
Clemence had secured the papers in 
question, or whether Vergnes had an- 
ticipated her, D'Auterive felt that he had 
no chance of safety agaiinst the two-fold 
danger that now menaced him, ex- 
cept to excite the duke's fears by pre* 
tending to be in possession of the casket, 
and by threatening to make such use of 
it as would include him in the common 
ruin which now impended over the as- 
sociation. He looked him in the face 
therefore, with impertinent irony, and 
bowed slightly. 

The Duke de Nevers, who, from his 
name and rank, was accustomed to see 
every one trembly before him, reached 
his hand to the hilt of his sword, as if to 
unsheath it, but he paused on heailng 
the voice of D'Auterive, who cried in a 
tone of mockery : 

" Ah, ha ! monseigneur, you think, 
then, that you will finish tfie business 
better than that scoundrel Vergnes! 
There is no need of such haste, my 
lord duke; there are more people of 
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your acquaiirtance hore than you diikik, 
perhaps. ' 

The duke cohtrollod his hnpati^ee, 
and turning to his wife, said, in a firm and 
imperative tone : 

<< Madam, you will this evening enter 
the Convent of the Benedictines, never 
to leave it. You, my brother, will, this 
same evening, resign the exercise of 
your episcopal authority into the hands 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse, who will 
name to you the place in which his hdi- 
ness requires you to do penance for the 
unexampled crime of which you have 
been guilty. As to you, gentlemen, 
your business has been judged in full 
session, and you can commend your 
souls to God." 

" That is to say," cried D'Auterive, 
'< that we are to be butchered here like 
dogs, and that in an hour, probably, this 
house will be burned to the ground, as the 
other was this morning, that no trace of 
your atrocities may remain, my lord 
duke." 

The dukp's brow grew still more lower- 
ing, and he replied : 

" Chevalier, I would I could invent 
new tortures, that you might die a death 
such as you merit." 

" And wherefore, monseigneur, do I 
merit such a death. Is it because I 
have not yet repeated to these gentlemen 
the name of the principal accomplice of 
our society ?" 

The duke stood silent for a moment, 
and then replied : 

" It will suffice that the law ia in- 
fermed of it, and they will learn who 
he is from its sentence." 

"That is by no means probable, 
monseigneur," said the chevalier, " fi>r 
you vouchsafe him a protection so pe- 
culiar, that, instead of being butchered 
like myself, or shut up in a convent, to 
do penance, like the Bishop de St. Croix 
and the duchess, it is he who condemns 
as well as executes." 

"You are mad, fool !" said the duke, with 
an emotion which he was unable to dis- 
guise, " I do not comprehend you." 

"Ah, you comprehend me well, mon- 
seigneur ! * Chevalier,' you said to me 
this morning, <they require of me a 
trusty officer to execute a foc4ish arrest 
for asiUy af&ir, touching the dignity of 



the parliament. As I have some rei^ 
son to oonoiliate the good will of these 
gentlemen, if it were, only for my suit 
against the Riquets, I will grant their 
request. But, as, on the otbsr hand, I 
am somewhat indebted to Barati for ser- 
vices which he has rendered me in 
times past, tell him secretly, and in my 
name, to bom some papers which were 
placed in his hands about five years ago,, 
and which might compromise him. 
They will be found in a casket covered 
with shagreen, placed upon the upper 
shelf of Barati's bookcase.' Now, I 
was disposed to obey you, monseigneur, 
but I was unable, fori could not deliver 
my message to Barati under the very 
eyes of the president ; I could not even 
make him a sign, but I secured these pa- 
pers-" , 

"You!" cried the duke, turning 
pale, and casting a glance of alarm at 
Yergnes, who hung lus head. 

D'Auterive saw at once that the dd^e 
had been deceived, and that Yergnes 
had not succeeded in removing the cas- 
ket, as he had doubtless asserted. 

" Oh," resumed the chevalier, **I saw 
master Yergnes enter the apartment, and 
I plainly heard the pass- word, < Speech 
iasilveTyhut silence, is goidy' "which he 
whispered in my ear as he ascended the 
stairs, but the business was done, al- 
though I did not su^ct that this was 
his errand to the councillor's ; the idea 
did not even strike me with the poignard 
thrust which he dealt me on your part, 
doubtless." 

The duke cast his eyes to the ground. 
D'Auterive continued : 

" But I confess to you that within the 
last hour, since I have questioned my 
friends here, I begin to comprehend the 
interest you take in the destruction c^ 
these papers.'' 

The duke raised his eyes as if 
about to question him, but D'Auterive 
continued in a tone of increasing im* 
pertinence : 

" But as to these papers, they cure un- 
der my control, now, monseigneur, for 
they are in the hands of a person who 
will deliver them, not to Belissane, nor 
to any other like him, but to some mem- 
ber of the parliam^:it, who has a stroiig 
desire to humbly your severity and your 
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inadeaofl^ my had dake ; aod we^ shall 
see then, if, notwitbstandLag your title aa 
gavernor of the province, notwithstand- 
ing your high birth, you will not, at last, 
mount the stool c^ the vilest criminal — 
you, who have granted your protection 
to a band of coiners, who have deluged 
Spain, Grenoa, Venice, all the Levant, 
and even the Indies^ with false and 
worthless money. For all of us are but 
counterfeiters, and condemned by law, 
to the gallows.^' 

The chevalier might have continued in 
this strain still l<x^er. The duke seem- 
ed sunk in the deepest dejectbn. The 
rigidity of his face contrasted strangely 
with the almost convulsive movements 
of his eyes. He glanced alternately and 
hurriedly at all present, as if eountinff 
them, in order to learn the number of 
blows which it would be necessary ibr 
him to strike. At last, observing the 
curiosity with which all wiatched the 
expression of his features, he closed his 
eyes as if to escape this scrutiny. An 
entire minute (and this is a long time 
Vmder such circumstances,) an entire 
minute passed in fearful silence. Fi- 
nally, he seemed to have recovered some- 
what from his agitation, and affecting a 
carelessness which was belied by the 
expression of his cempressed lipsj he 
cried: 

<< So, then! it was for this that the 
duchess repaired hither, and not, as that 
wretch declared, for an amoious meet- 
ing." 
" * He looked around after Vergnes, but 
the latter had disappeared. The duke 
, oontinued, turning to the duchess : 

<< Pardon my mistake, madam. Let 
us speak no more of it. For the rest, I 
can inform you that the ai&ir is nearly 
* finished. Fourvieres has declared that 
he was deceived by false reports, and as 
care has been taken to fabricate no 
French coin, and as no one has discov- 
'ered the slightest traces of the enterprise, 
the president will pass for a fooK Yet, 
to give a color to Barati's arrest, M. de 
la Koque will be called to an account for 
having insulted the parliament, and Ba- 
Vati, for not having at once given infor- 
mation against the baron. The latter 
unll be amerced in a fine, which you will 
imy, chevaUery and tha councillor will 



be reprimanded so* gently, that ha will 
have every reason to be satisfied. We 
will arrange it." 

While he spoke, the duke gradually 
regained his composure. D'Auterive^s 
glance did not quit him for a moment, 
and the duchess vainly endeavored to 
assume that air of confidence, which be- 
comes a woman so basely accused. The 
others, relieved from all fears for their 
personal safety, began to breathe more 
freely. The duke continued : 

" Pardcm me, my brother, for tiie 
alarm I have caused you. After all, if 
any one is excusable in this afikir, it is 
you, for you have employed the profits 
of our enterprise, in embellishing and 
adorning your cathedral ; you have as- 
suredly paid dear for the pardon which 
heaven owes you. As to myself, you all 
know, gentlemen, that the greater part 
of my gains have been employed to 
serve the vast projects of M. Riquet.— 
M. de Fries, we have an account to 
settle. We will arrange, at the same 
time, that of these gentlemen. For the 
present," he added, glancing at them in 
a manner which proved that he was re* 
solved to be obeyed, " for the present, I 
beg you to leave me alone with the chev- 
aMfcr; he has been somewhat too prodigal 
of his louis to a certain Mademoiselle 
Langlois, and his purse needs replenish- 
ing, perhaps. I beg the duchess also> 
to lend me her advice in this afllur ; she 
will remain with us." 

No one present had been duped by the 
manner in which the duke feigned, to 
look upon the relations of the duchess 
with the chevalier, after the latter had 
named him as the chief of this band of 
counterfeitei-s. No one, therefore, wish- 
ed to stand in the way of an explanaticm, 
which would probably end in an amica- 
ble arrangement, and a promise of mu- 
tual forgiveness. Still, the Bishop de 
St. Croix whispered to his sister : 

" We will not leave the house." 

The duke went with them as* far as 
the door. The Cb^ite de Frias here 
said to him in a low voice : 

" Monseigneur, concede nothing uatil 
my return." 

On the other hand, D'Aoterive raised 
himself up(»i hia bed, plucked the ixnd^ 
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ess gently by the robe, and said, bar 
liedly : 

" Try to find me a sword I" 

The duchess, without turning, put her 
hand to her bosom, (hen, passing it behind 
her, reached Gaston a poignard, which he 
at cmce seized. ' 

. During this hasty movement, the re- 
maining personages of this scene had 
left the apartment, and the duke, turning 
towards his wife, perceived the hand of 
the duchess near that of the chevalier. 

" What pledge of love are you giving 
to your gallant ?" he said, in a tone in 
which the haughtiness of a great lord 
was blended with the rudeness of a man 
confident of his personal strength. 

D'Auterive raised himself b a sitting 
posture upon his bed, and showing the 
poignard to the duke, he replied : 

*^ It is not a pledge of love, monsei^- 
eur, but it is a pledge of safety to us 
both. You were right ; we have an ac- 
count^ to settle together, and it is well 
that we can discuss it upon somewhat 
equal terms, for if you wield a longer 
weapon, I shall at least, thanks to this 
steel, have a chance of refusing your 
conditions, until 1 have told you ours." 

"Ours?" cried the duke, darkly. — 
" Do you hear him, madam ? The chtf^- 
alier names your interests in common 
with hii^ own. Does it please you that it 
should be so ? If it contents you, ma- 
dam, I consent., You can quit my house 
to-morrow, for that of M. D'Auterive, 
and I swear to you that I will demand an 
account of him, neither before the par- 
liament, nor at the point of my sword." 

"Duke de Nevers," said Leonore 
proudly, " your'proposition is insulting ; 
you know me too well to think that I 
will submit to voluntary dishonor." 

" Must I submit to it then ?" cried th? 
duke. " Must I receive you in my 
house? must I honor, before all the 
world, you, who have dishonored me? 
You, on your side, madam,, know me too 
well to think that I will submit to it, — 
The matter cannot terminate thus." 

"Lei us hear,' then, monseigneur," 
3aid D'Auterive, in a tone of mockery, 
^* let us hear what you propose." 

" In the first place," said the Duke de 
Nevers, " let us set aside from this dis- 
oussian^ all that relates to the business 



of" the society. You will restore the pa- 
pers which are in your hands to those 
whom they concern; this is a sacred 
duty which you cannot fail 1o perform. 
That done, we shall both stand, face to 
face, free to settle matters as becomes 
gentlemen in our position." 
, " I see no other objection to your pro- 
position, except my ignorance of the 
mode in which we are to settle matters," 
replied D'Auterive. Have the goodness 
to explain this ; then I am entirely at 
your service." 

The duke's features changed at this 
question, a smile played about his lips ; 
he assumed an air of ioidifference, and 
said to D'Auterive : , 

"Chevalier, you are a hair-brained 
fellow, who, with your five and twenty 
years, have committed those follies which 
are usual at your age. But you have 
mistaken for love, the triumph of your 
vanity, and have said to yourself, that 
the chief happiness of a gentleman, was 
to be found in the favor of a dame of 
noble birth— of a duchess!" 

" My lord duke," said Leonore indig- 
nantly, " From the manner in which you 
commence, I divine your aim. Take 
care lest I profit by your example, and 
in my turn, grant you no mercy." 

" At your pleasure, madam ; we are 
not here to exchange compliments." 

"'Suffer monseigneur to proceed," 
said D'Auterive dryly. " What he has 
thus far said, appears quite reasonable, 
and if he continues in this strain, we can, 
perhaps, come to a perfect understand- * 
iug." 

" What mean you, Gaston ?" cried the 
duchess. 

" Chevalier," resumed the duke, cast- 
ing a glance of irony upon hb wife, 
" You have dreamed the dream of all 
young fools,' who are ambitious of in- 
trigues with dames of high rank, and 
you have beheld your dream realized. 
You, a poor chevalier, have gained the 
favor of a duchess. But what is the fa- 
vor of a duchess, when one cannot boast 
of it? It is not wcHth that of the mean- 
est peasant girl, with sparkling eyes and 
rosy cheeks, whom one can parade be- 
fore all Toulouse. Above all, when the 
said duchess numbers some forty years, 
and when she has a 9on* scarcely yQun« . 
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ger than yourself.- It is a net In which 
a man is veiced to find himself taken, but 
from which he Extricates himself as soon 
as possible, and I believe, my dear €ras- 
ton, that I anticipate your desires in beg- 
ging you to resign your first atnd ancient 



Leonore cast her eyes to the ground 
as her husband spoke ; a burning blush 
coveiod her face, and the duke contin- 
ued: 

' " I do not say, ray dear chevalier, that 
Leonore does not well afifect the airs of a 
young and simple maiden ; you see she 
blushes admirably, but there is a tint of 
rage in that dark flush which is no mark 
of innocejice." 

At these words, a death-like paleness 
took the place of that blush which man- 
tled upon Le(»iore's cheeks. •Her frame 
trembled, her hand was stretched con- 
Yulsively toward the chevalier, and she 
muttered in a low voice : 
" The poignard ! give mo the poignard !" 

'< Listen to monseigneur, madam," 
said D'Auterive, drawing back from her, 
<< all this does not yet tell us at what he 
aims." 

•* It is this, M. D'Auterive," said the 
duke ; " You must give the lie to all idle 
rumors, respecting you both, by at once 
seeking in marriage the hand of some 
young maiden who pleases you — ^Lang- 
lois' daughter, for example. With her, 
you must quit Toulouse and Prance, and 

Frovided that you never cross my path, 
promise you to forget a folly that I at- 
tribute solely to your extreme youth." 

"That is but reasonable," said the 
chevalier. " And madam, what is to be 
herlotr 

" You ask too much, M. D'Auterive ; 
that is an affair for me to decide upon." 

" Chevalier," said the duchess, rising, 
<< think only of yourself; I shall know 
how to secure my safety." 

" I know it, madam," said D'Auterive 
in a respectful tone, " I do not doubt of 
your courage. But even in i^gard to 
you, there is something which concerns 
me personally, in the future intentions of 
the duke, as well as in the words which 
he has jusf uttered." 

« And what is it, then, chevalier ?" 
said the Duke de Nevers, laughing. 
'< Do you iMkT lest I should not secure 



you sufficiently against the amorous 
claims of your superannuated mistress ? 
Do not be alarmed ; the place in which 
I shall confine her is not one where she 
oan steal out to repair to Rosine's after 
having threatened her gallant with the 
loss 01 his commission, Sirough the influ* 
ence of her bleary-eyed husband, if he 
does not keep the appointment. Feai 
nothing ibr yourself in the measures that 
I shaU take." 

" You speak amiss, monseigneur," 
said D' Auterive, giving way to the anger 
which lighted up his iace with scorn, wad 
flashed in his burning glances, " yoii 
speak amiss, sir ; these measures will not . 
protect me ; they will insult me." 

" How.?" said the duke. 

" They will insult me as your words 
have insulted me." 

"Explain yourself," cried the •duke 
in fury. 

"You have thought, then, monseign- 
eur, that I would suffer the woman that 
I loved to be outraged with impunity, and 
that I know not how to protect her. 
Culpable in your eyes, she is innocent in 
mine. You have the right to punish 
her, it is my duty to defend her. You 
shall respect her, sir, you shall respect 
her! You think you have made her 
blush at her faults ; you are deceived, 
sir ! she but blushes in my presence at 
being the Wife of a brute." 

" Chevalier !" cried the duke, drawing 
his sword. 

" Monseigneur" said D'Auterive, ri- 
sing from his bed, " you are better arm- 
ed than I am, but I am the younger ; 
thanks to your assassins, I am wounded, 
but my frame is not exhausted by the 
basest excesses and the vilest debauche- 
ry. The contest may turn against me 
here^but to-morrow you will be van- 
quished in your turn, for if I leave this 
houS^ a corpse, to-morrow your secret 
crimes will be revealed to* the tribunals 
of the kingdom." 

" You forget that this will implicate 
the duchess also." 

" Ask her, monseigneur, ask her if she 
would not prefer the infamy of a prison 
to the misery of living in dependence 
upon you." 

"Oh, yes, Gaston!" cried Leonore: 
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<< Exile, the scafibld, rather than these 
insults?" 

**You see, monseigneur," said Gas- 
ton, " and still she does not run this haz- 
ard, for if she will but name the number 
of the leaf upon which her name is writ- 
ten, it shall be torn out."- 
• «* By whom?" 

" By me, sir !" said D'Auterive " by 
me, for those who are near us will de- 
fend me if I summon them, since they 
know that my death is their ruin." 

" But they know likewise, that my 
ruin is theirs also." 

" Well then, sir, let us treat of afiairs 
seriously, and without rudeness." 

" Is it because I have told you mad- 
am's age that I have been rude ?" 

The duke well knew how sensitive 
was the spot which he touched, and the 
duchess trembled anew with rage. 

" r knew it, monseigneur," said D'Au- 
terive, " how could it be otherwise, when 
the birth-day of a princess of Puzzano 
holds so fair a place in the catalogue of 
the great names of Europe ? It is the 
misfortune of those of noble birth to be thus 
publicly known. You yourself have ex- 
perienced it, since only after a formal 
decree were you recognised as the heir 
of the Duke de Nevers, who averred 
that a lackey of your mother's had too 
much to do with your birth." 

« Chevalier !" cried the Duke de Ne- 



to listen, monselg- 



vers. 

* " It is your turn 

neur," said D'Auterive ; " yes; I knew 
the age of the duchess, but when I saw 
her, I forgot it.'* 

\ The chevalier then assumed an air of 
courteous gallantry, and added : 

" The brightness of her beautiful eyes, 
the perfection of her features, tiie admi- 
rable proportions of her form, at once 
effaeed from my memory that date which 
is true only in the took in which it is writ- 
ten, but which becomes false in hei^pre- 
sence." • 

The duke answered by a disdainful 
smile, and a glance of contempt which 
he cast upon his wife. 

" And then," said the chevalier, " there 
are secrets of the heart which are never 
known to a husband who has been im^ 
sed upon a woman against her wUl. 
Monseigneur, I swear to you that among 



the fairest, the dearest remmobrances rf 
my life, will be the love at whidh ycm 
have just so^ed. Leonore, no woman 
can compare with you in beauty," amtm- 
ued D'Auterive, . ^^ and if I have ever 
been false to the l9ve with which you 
have inspired me, it was because, in the 
words of monaeigseur, I was a fi>ol, and 
did not know in what my heart's pride^ 
my true happiness consistod." 

These eulogiums, these protestations 
were evidently intended to retaliate upon 
th& diike somewhat of that keen humiU- 
ation which he had inilicted upon the 
duchess, and it was a smgular position 
for a husband, to hear another, thus, as 
we may say, do homage to his wife. But 
between these two men, who were thus 
heaping insults upon each other, stood the 
woman who was the subject of this * 
strange discussion, and who, after having 
been wounded in her pride by the gross 
outrages of the one, now suftered in 
her heart from the false eulogiums of 
the other. She felt that they were false ; 
they were generous in their intent, but 
this intent was too evident. She raised 
her head, and elevating herself above the 
cruel grief which tortured her, she said, 
proudly : 

*^ It is my turn, gentlemen, it is my turn 
to tell you my conditions ; and although 
I wield neither sword nor poignard, al- 
though I possess neither the public au- 
thority which renders the duke so inso- 
lent, nor the concealed power which has 
given you, M. D'Auterive, the strength 
to undertake my defence, yet I will tell 
you my conditions, • my .resolve, and I 
swear to you, you will accept them — ^I 
swear it to you, whether they please you 
or displease you." 

At this proud address the Duke de 
Nevers gazed at his wife darkly, but 
with aglanee which had lost its audacious 
insolence. Gaston, on his part, watched 
her with anxiety, for in his present posi- 
tion, he could scarcely refuse to ob^y 
her, and with his knowledge of her char- 
acter, it was impossible for him to fore- 
see what her decision might be. 

" Monseigneur, and you, M. D'Au- 
terive," resumed the duchess with true 
dignity, " dp not occupy yourselves with 
my future lot in jso far as it concerns 
myself alone: it will trouble neither of 
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yoa. Monseigneur, you fear to see me 
enter your house again; you are too 
Vain; you dream of impossibilities. Be- 
fore you uttered the gross insults which 
you^ have inflicted upon a woman, who 
is not too old to remember when you 
begged for her hand upon your knees, I 
haa resolved that we should never again 
dwell beneath the same roof. But, mon. 
seigneur, I will leave your house, I will 
not be driven frorn it. You have con- 
demned me to end hiy days in a convent ; 
I receive this destiny without acceptihg 
it froih you. I will not be hurried thither 
as a criminal, I will retire thither as a 
woman to whom the world has grown 
insupportable." 

" Oh, num dieu, madam !" said the duke 
with a sneer, " I will not stick at words, 
provided things are as I understand 
them." 

" You understand also, Duke de Ne- 
vers, that within a m(Mith, you will resign 
your government." 

<'lu)u are losing your senses, ma- 
dam." 

**No, my lord, no. Since we have 
begun to execute upon each other the 
justice which we merit, each one must 
have his share. I accept my condem- 
nation, I but disguise it; do you accept 
yours, and you can disguise it beneath 
the show of a proud disinterestedness, a 
lofty renunciation of the grandeurs of 
state." 

" Excellent !" said the duke, with a 
smile. " And now I am curious to know 
the sentence you will pronounce against 
this gentle cavalier." 

*' Monseigneur, M. D'Auterive did not 
enter your association voluntarily; it 
was to save his life that he submitted to 
the conditions which were imposed upon 
him." 

"I had forgotten, in truth," said the 
duke, <<that M. D'Auterive hfts found 
you quite innocent, and it was but fair 
that you should render him the same 
justice. Well, your chevalier will do 
what he pleases, then, I suppose?" 

" No, monseigneur ; if M. D'Auterive 
Would act as a g^itleman, he ought to 
leave France, for upon tiiis condition 
alone can he render us our security 
without danger to himself. Deprived <rf 
the documents which now protect him, 



he would ever find in you an enemy^ too' 
powerful, too implacable too unscrupu- 
lous, perhaps, for his safetty, and he would 
tremble hourly for his life. Should he 
keep these papers, he would possess a 
power too great, a power that might 
tempt him to abuse it against those whose 
honor and life he held in his possession. 
It is necessary, therefore, that he should 
resign them. He will do it, I am sure^ 
I expect it, M. D'Auterive." 

Gaston grew serious and thoughtful. 

" Monseigneur," he said at last, '< th» 
proposal of the duchess is honorable for 
us both. Upon these terms I shall not 
owe my life to you, and you will not! 
leave yours in my keeping ; the thing is 
simple on both sides. And since the 
proposition that I should leave France, 
comes to me as advice, as a prayer, tad 
not as a command, I am ready to sub- 
scribe to it ; but the difficulty lies in 
executing these conditions." 

The duke appeared to reflect in his 
turn, and whether it were that he ^ke 
in good foith, or that he concealed a 
thought of vengeance beneath his assent, 
he replied : 

" The difficulty is not so great as you 
imagine; you luiow, doubtless, where 
these papers are. Let us go together ; 
we will destroy them in the presence of 
one another, and then eachx will be free 
to act as he pleases." 

"You are recurring to your former* 
proposition, monseigneur; your safety 
first, and then mine and that of the 
duchess will be at your mercy. No, my 
lord, it shall not be so ; you must confide 
to my honor as a gentleman; and I 
swear to you, you shall have no cause 
to repent of it." 

" You claim a right which you do not 
yield to others, sir," replied the dukcy 
" my word is well worth yours." 

" No, monseigneur, for you have noi 
injured me, and I have no debt of ven- 
geance to demand either of you, or of any 
one of those whom I know as belonging 
to us, while you—" 

He paused, and then added suddenly : 

^^Stay, monseigneur, I see we, can 
never settle it in this way. I have two 
propositions too^ to you. In tlus house 
there are cards and diee^ and there ai» 
also swords ; by which game will you 
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decide who shall be maater of the other's 
destiny ? The question matters little to 
our associates, for they are indifferent to 
me as well as to you. They shall be 
judge of the' game, or of the combat." 

'< You are too skilful a gamester for 
me, chevalier," said the duke. 

*^ In that case bring the swords." 

" You cannot hold yours, sir." 

'< And besides, I would not suffer it ?" 
said the duchess. It is for me alone to 
command in this house. I would gladly 
have given one of you the opportunity of 
displaying generosity, but you are so 
biK»ed with your mutual fears, that it 
remains for me to say what you niust do. 
M. D'Auterive, you will tell me where 
these papers are ; when I know where 
to find them, I will take it upon myself 
to insure your departure ; and ^hen he 
is di safety," she added, turning to her 
husband, ^< 1 will place your honor be- 
yond the reach of danger." 

The duke knit his brows at the propo- 
sition, and D'Auterive made a gesture of 
disapproval, then both glanced at the 
duchess as if to satisfy themselves of the 
honesty of her intentions. The air with 
which, amid their fears and disquietudes, 
they gazed upon her, and then at each 
other, was so ludicrous, that D'Auterive 
burst into a fit of laughter, and exclaimed : 

" The devil seize me, if we do not look 
like three robbers, who know not how 
to separate after sharing their booty. 
•The first who goes is afraid lest the 
others should assassinate him as soon 
as he has turned his back." 

" You are right," said the duke, as- 
suming an air of frankness. '^ Let us 
despatch ; and to convince you that I am 
more disposed to arrange matters than 
you are, I will accept the duchess' ofl^r 
Upon the conditions that she has propo- 
sed for herself, and for you also, sir." 

" And for yourself likewise, monseig- 
neur," replied D'Auterive, rising. 

" It shall be my care to see that he 
accepts them," said the duchess. 

" On what day," said the duke, " will 
you place in madam's hands the papers 
in question?" 

<< That does not depend solely upon 
me" said D'Auterive. 

" How !" cri^ the duke « are not the 
cioeuments in the keeping of a person 



who will restore them as soon as you 
demand them ?" 

^* At all events they are in the keep- 
ing of a person who will not place them 
in the hands of justice," said D'Auterh^e, 
perceiving his error, ** unless he does not 
see me within two days." 

At this moment a confused noise was 
heard in the adjoining apartment, and the 
Comte de Frias entered in haste. 

" Moiiseigneur," he cried " while we 
are wasting our time in endless di^us- 
sion, the parliament is prosecuting its 
inquest, deterred neither by the threats 
which have been used toward some of its 
members, nor by lack of proofs. M. De 
Fourvi^res has been arrested in full 
session, for having retracted his accusa^ 
tion, and he has basely confessed the 
artifice which he employed against the 
chevalier. The dwelling of the latter 
has been entered, and a most active 
search is on foot there. That of Barati's^ 
also, has been ransacked from top to bot- 
tom, and the councillor's daughter has 
disappeared." 

" Disappeared !" cried D'Auterive, 
with an air of terror, which was unob- 
served except by the^ duchess. 

" A formal accusation must have been 
entered, cried the comte, ''what else 
can account for the pertiniBictty with 
which parliament pursues this busi- 
ness?" 

" How did you hear this ?" said the 
duke in alarm. , 

*' From Belissane, who, as he told me, 
stple from the chamber, on seeing the 
turn which matters were taking. He 
then went to his house, provided him- 
self with money, n^unted his horse, 
and must now be upon the road to 
Spain." 

{( j)_^ — j^ I D'Auterive, we are lost!* 
cried the duke, '* Speak ! where are 
these papers? we must have them 
within the hour, either by craft or by 
violence." . , 

The chevalier, equally alarmed 
with the rest, was about to speak, when 
a glance from the duchess silenced 
him. 

"Still," said Frias, "there has been 
no mentbn of names. In a word, mat- 
ters stand thus, or did, when Belissane 
left the chamber. Information has been 
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giyen of the existenoe of a vast manufac- 
ory of counterfeit foreign coin, and not, as 
it seems, to M. de Fourvieres only, but to 
several other members of the parlia- 
ment. Some of the principal person- 
ages in the province, are accused of 
being engaged in it, but no one has been 
named ; even thfe placer where it exists 
was not designated; and it was the 
heedlessness of M. D'Auterive alone 
which gave rise to suspicions on this 
point." 

^^Mafoi .'" exclaimed the duke, " aauve 
qui pent ! Belissane is a shrewd knave, 
he has watched the course of things, and 
has taken a step which we would do 
well to imitate — ^that is, to reach the 
frontiers as soon as possible." 

These words agitated all present. 
Several stepped aside, and were about 
to withdraw, when suddenly the woman 
whom we have named Rosine, entered, 
saying : 

" Silence ! I beg you ! Two persons 
have just entered my house, and they 
might overhear you." 

" How, woman," cried the duke," you 
left your den open, and we here ?" 

'^ Monseigneur," replied Rosiue, with 
an air far from respectful, " the den 
which hides this house, where duchesses 
meet with . chevaliers, and dukes with 
grisettes, this den is always open Until 
eight in the evening, and it is now but 
half-past seven. What would the patrol 
of the suburb say, if it were closed be- 
fore the usual hour ? they ^ould sus- 
pect mischief." 

" Who are these persons ?" said M. 
de Frias. i 

" A soldier of good mien, and as I 
think of the company of M. D' Auterive, 
aad a young maiden who seems not to 
know where she is. They have taken 
up their quarters in the outer hall." 

" But you can send them away," said 
the duke. 

" Yes, in truth," said Rosine, " but 
not before half an hour, when I put out 
the light." 

These replies were uttered with an 
imperinence, which, to those who were 
acquainted with Rosine's usual demean- 
or, seemed to indicate' that the arrival of 
these new comers was not a matter of 
indifierence to some who were hexe as- 



sembled. D'Auterive understood the 
matter thus, for he rose and said : 

" If you will permit me, I will engage, 
with the help of a few louis, to despatch 
this gallant to entertain his lass in somQ 
other inn of the neigborhood." 

" But is there no other way of leav. 
ing this place ?" said the duke. 

" No other, monseigneur," said Ro- 
sine, " no other through my dwelling ; 
as to the doors of this house which open 
wpoxi the street, you would be oUiged to 
force them, for they have not been un- 
locked these three years." 

" Try again to get rid of them," said 
the Comte de Frias. * 

" I have tried my best," replied Rosine 
in a tone of ill humor, " but the soldier 
Soes not look like a man so very easily 
managed ; he told me thathe was resolved 
to remain in the inn, since there were 
others here also, and when I told him that 
he was mistaken, he bade me listen to the 
sound of your voices, which could be heard 
quite distinctly, and he added : < Take 
care lest I call the patrol \ for I saw a 
man enter! here just now, who looked 
more like a thief than a gallant or an 
honest tippler.' He meant the Comte de 
Frias." 

"See to it then, D'Auterive," said 
the duke, forget^ng in his alarm, cau* 
tions against the chevalier's escape. 

D'Auterive left the apartment followed 
by Rosine, who whispered to him in a 
low voice : 

" Hasten ! they are friends." 

The chevalier hurried from the house, 
crossed the gaxden, and as he enter^ 
the hall, he perceived Pierre Couteau 
and Giemence Barati. 

" Here I am, mademoiselle," he said 
to Clemenoe. 

" Ah, sir," cried the maid, "help me! 
1 kiiow not what to do, nor what will 
become of mc^" 

" What has happened, then, my pretty 
one ?" said D'Auterive. 

"Are you ignorant?" 

« Perfectly so." 

" Why, my father," replied Clemenoe, 
" do you know where he Is ? what they 
have dcme with him? what danger 
threatens him ?" 

"None," said D'Auterive, "none, if 
you have followed the oounfi|l that J 
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gare you ; none, if you had time to se* 
cure the casket wMch I described to 
you." 

« I succeeded in doing so, sir ; but 
what does this casket contain V 

"Where is it ?" said D'Auterive, 
with an eagerness so remarkable that it 
surprised Clemence, in spite of her 
alarm. 

" This casket concerns my father only, 
I suppose ?" 

" It contains the safety of a hundred 
persons of the highest distinction ; you 
must place it in my hands, mademoiselle, 
and at once." 

Clemenceh&itated for an instant, then 
extricating her arm from the mantle 
which enveloped her, she said : 

" Here it is, chevalier !" 

When D'Auterive held in his hands 
this precious casket, which rendered him 
at last the master of his destiny, and that 
of so many others, his bosom was thrilled 
by an emotion of joy and terror, almost 
indescribable ; he gazed at it hr a while, 
and although stimulated by no motive 
of vengeance or of cruelty, )ret he was 
seized with one of those desires which 
bewilder the brain, the desire of using 
the power which he held, were it only 
to see iR)r a moment so many lofty heads 
bend humify before him. 

Pierre- Couteau gazed at him with 
astonishment, and said, roughly : 

" Chevalier, this is no time fi>r reflec- 
tion; I have other news to announce 
to you. Your uncle, the Baron de la 
Roque, must now be in Toulouse ; my 
father, who p.^ceded him by an hour, 
has been to your house and found it 
closed by the authority of parliament. 
He then came to the barracks to inquire 
of me where he could find you, for it 
seems that the baron has important tidings 
for you. I went out in quest of you, 
promising to bring yoir' with me to the 
hotel D'Espagne, where the baron was 
to alight on his arrival. As I passed 
your house I found this imaiden wander- 
ing around in search of you, and, ma 
foil when she told me rfie knew not 
where to go, I brought her here." 

"Alas! yes sir," said Clemence, 
" when I had secured this precious cas- 
ket, having a presentiment that some 
thu^ was about to happen^ I left Hm 



house by a secret door, in order to de* 
posit it^ in a safo place. But afraid 
to trust it with any of my friends or 
relatives, I resolved to carry it to you. 
I found your house occupied by the 
officers of justice, and not daring to 
return home, I entered a church, where 
I remained until evening. At last, 
forced to leave this asylum, I was on my 
way to your house again, when I met 
this man who brought me hither." 

D'Auterive had listened attentively to. 
Clemence, whose mild beauty, agitated 
as it was with fear and grief, and whose 
confiding and simple accent had greatly 
interested him, and he replied : 

" You cannot remain a moment longer 
here. Go hence with this honest soldier, 
and wait for me at the comer of the 
street— or rather, follow me ; it is better 
to fly frcHTithis accursed place at once." 

He took a step toward the door, and 
then paused. 

" But the rest ?" he thought, " I can- 
not leave them in this uncertainty." 

He was about to return to them, biit he 
paused again, muttering to himself: 

" Yet it were the act of a madman to 
enter that chamber again, with the proofs 
in my hand ; they would cut my throat 
without the slightest hesitation ; and the 
duchess, what would become of her ?" 

" Chevalier D'Auterive," cried Cou- 
teau, in a tone of alarm, " it seems to me 
as if I heard people passing and repass- 
ing before this door." 

" Diahle .'" said the chevalier, " can 
thejfc be spies ?" 

" It is possible, yet we are strong 
enough te escape them ; but reflect," ad- 
ded Pierre Couteau, in a lower tone, 
"some one may recognise Mademoiselle 
Barati, and her presence in this house 
cannot fail to give rise to unpleasant 
surmises." 

"You are right, Pierre," said the 
chevalier, " let us leave this place." 

" It is too late !" said a man who now 
entered, and closed the door quickly be- 
hind him. 

D'Auterive grasped his poignard, and 
concealed the casket beneath his mantle ; 
Pierre Couteau drew his sabre, but both 
paused, as ihey recognised the Baron 
de la Roque. 

"My uncle !" cried the chevalier. 
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" Pierre/' said the baron quickly;, 
" your father Jean Couteaif is watching 
at a short distance from this house, to see 
that no one approach it. Groand join 
him, he has the pass- word £}r those who 
ought to enter." 

Pierre Couteau left them, and the 
Baron de la Roque, turning to his nephew, 
said: 

*^ Mordieu f nephew, I did not expect 
to find you in this place, and in such 
pleasant company, after what I had heard 
respecting you. Could you not send 
this demoiselle elsewhere ? for we have 
to discourse of matters more serious than 
affairs of gallantry." 

" Baron," said the chevalier, address- 
ing his uncle, '' mademoiselle is the 
daughter of Barati ; a mischance I can* 
not explain to you led her hither, and we 
were about to leave when you entered." 

*'Diahler said the baron, "the 
daughter of Barati ! that is another mat- 
ter ; let her remain, let her remain !" 

D'Auterive gazed upon the baron with 
astonishment, and at the same time with 
the most anxious curiosity. He had 
passed the last few hours amid events so 
hurried, so extraordinary, that he asked 
himself if the baron's presence had not 
some reference to that vast association, 
the members of which were for the most 
part unknown to each other. He hesi- 
tated to put the question, and watched 
him as he quietly closed the door and 
the whidows, barricading all with extreme 
care, and displaying an accurate know- 
ledge of the localities of the house. 

" What are you doing, uncle ?" 

" 1 am securing us against the visits 
of inquisitive persons, for we must be 
alone with those who are about to repair 
hither, and since mademoiselle is present, 
there is no objection to her witnessing 
our interview." 

The chevalier lowered his voice, and 
said to the' baron : 

" 1 have no idea of your meaning, sir, 
but I feel bound to inform you that there 
are a number of people about the 
premises who may enter here at any 
moment." 

The baron gazed at D'Auterive, as if 
to divine his thoughts, and said : 

*< You are pale, nephew ; are you ter- 
xiied because the parliament has med- 



dled somewhat with our afikirsf — 

" My dear uncle," replied D'Auterive^ 
with an air of disdain, " one of those 
who are in this house has sent me a 
thrust here, which, had it not struck a 
rib, would have slain me outright. Al. 
diough the wound is not dangerous, yet 
the pam and loss of blood have made me 
slightly pale." 

The iNiron appeared saddened and sur- 
prised, but his emotion seemed to refer 
to something else than the wound which 
the chevalier had received. 

" One of those who are in this house 
has stabbed )rou ?" he rejoined, " what 
secret have you betrayed, then ?" • 

" It concerns you, little, uncle ; but if 
you will be guided by me, you will quit 
this house at once, oi*, at least, sufifer me 
to leave it with mademoiselle, as this is 
scarcely a proper asylum for her." 

" That was true," replied the baron, 
roughly, " when she was here with such 
a mad-cap as you, but my presence is a 
sufRcient warrant for her. Besides, my 
nephew, if the demoiselle here present 
is Mademoiselle Barati, as you say, she 
might have found twenty other more 
suitable places to which she could have 
retired, after her father's arrest. She 
must have been led here, therefore, by 
motives of which I wish to be informed." 

" M. de la Roque, this maiden is un- 
der my protection, and notwithstanding 
the respect I owe you, I will not suffer — " 

" Gently, gently ! my nephew," said 
the baron, casting a peculiar glance 
upon the chevalier, "do not shout so 
loud ; you are acquainted, perhaps, with 
the adage of the Arabs : Speech is siU 
ver, btU silence is gold" 

D'Auterive started backward, and re- 
turning the baron's glance, he reached 
him his open hand, and replied : 

" Without doubt ; but the hour is 
coming, when the adage may be revers- 
ed, when we can say that speech is gold.*' 

" The hour has come !" cried &e ba- 
ron, warmly, as he struck the palm of his 
hand in that of his nephew's, " all the 
members of the association will be here 
in an hour. We can now strike the dh^' 
cisive blow." 

"D'Auterive did not seem to under- 
stand him, but thQ baron continued : 

" All that we needed was money. 
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Wdl, now, my nephew, we have it, in 
sacks, in harrels, in mountains. The 
vaults of La Roque are filled with it; 
we will all start this night for the moun- 
tain, and will carry off as much as we 
can, and with that " v 

The barop darted a triumphant glance 
toward the ceiling, and D'Auterive, who 
referred his words to the society of 
counterleiters, wis convinced anew that 
the baron was a member of the associa- 
tion. 

. The latter, almost wild with joy, cried 
suddenly : 

. " And those above, are they in the bu- 
sii^ess V 

" All," said the chevalier, 

" Do you know them ?" 

" Monseigneur Duke de Nevers, the 
Duchess, Monseigneur the Bishop de St. 
Croix—" 

" It is impossible !" cried the baron, 
« the (luke-^the Bishop de St. Croix — " 

" Why, it is true, they are of 
higher rank than we, but we are of the 
old noblesse as \i;ell as they, and they 
might very well belong to the associa- 
tion of which we are members." 

" We are talking Greek, nephew ; they 
have not the same interest that we have ; 
the Duke de Nevers, and above all, the 
Bishop de St. Croix would bum us alive 
if they suspected the ti'uth." 

" What do you say, uncle ? burn us 
alive ? If such a punishment were re- 
served for such a crime, they would be jthe duke's anger." 
the first to mount the pile." " By all the saints !" cried the duke, 

." No, no, far from it ; they are men who had followed Rosine, and who now 
who know how to take their precautions, rushed into the chamber, sword in hand. 
If the affair succeeds, they will reap the ■ " you shall not quit us. thus, M. D'Au- 
lion's share, and if it fails, we shall have terive !" 
to pay for the bi*oken dishes." | " By all the devils !" said the Bishop 

" There is no fear of that, uncle ; I de St. Croix, advancing in his turn, " we 
hold in my hands the proofs of their must have the papers." 
participation of the crime, and now that j The chevalier, finding himself no 
the afiair is discovered, they must save ' longer unsupported, and sure of being 
us or perish with us." {able to summon Jean and Pierre Cou* 

" What is that ? the affair discovered ! teau to his assistance, thought it the best 



uncle. What the devil has^the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes to do with all 
this ?" 

The baron gazed at his nephew with 
stupefaction and distrust, and said : 

" Among the men who are above, are 
there none of the reformed faith ?" 

" Mafoi, uncle," replied D'Auterive, 
" I think thaf religion has nothing to do 
with this affair ; so far as I know, they 
are all good catholics.". 

" In that case, nephew, we are talking 
neither Greek nor Hebrew; we do not 
understand each other at all." 

" I am afraid so, uncle," said D'Au- 
terive, 

" But then, why are you here ?" 

" Will you permit me, uncle, to in- 
quire first the cause of your presence ?" 

" Do you take me for a traitor, cheva- 
lier?" 

'* I was . about to ask you the same 
question." 

At this moment Rosine appeared at 
the door, and said : 

"Chevalier, they are growing impa- 
tient above; you must resolve upon 
something. Go hence, it is the most 
prudent course, for the duke maintains 
that it is safest to despatch you upon the 
spot, happen what may." 

" You are right, my child," said the 
chevalier ; " but reassure the duchess, tell 
her that I possess the papers in question, 
and that she need not be uneasy^ about 



Why, what evidence have you of that?" 

"ParcUeuf Why, Barati's arrest." 

« That is no proof." 
• <* I know it ; but they suspect him." 

<< I comprehend ; his conduct in par- 
liament at the time of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes." 

" Why> we are talking Hebrew now, 



course for himself and his accomplices, ' 
to destroy all traces of their assdciation, 
by placing the casket in the hands of the 
duke. 

" Here is that," he said to him, " which 
will save you, and which ought to save 
us all — all, do you understand me, mon* 
seigneur, and, forget not, that if a sin^e 
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penon is forgotten in the gentoil pardon, 
should it cost me my life, I will have 
vengeance." 

"All that has been arranged by a 
better mediator than yourself," said the 
duke." M. de St. 'Croix is one to whom 
[ can listen. He has my promise." 
The bishop gave a sign of assent. 
" Despatch, brother !" he said, at the 
same time, " let us destroy these papers." 
" Rosine," said the duke " bring, a 
brazier, and inform the persons who are 
above that we hold our safety in our 
hands, and that they^ are entiUed to be 
present at the ceremony." 

In the mean while, the baron had ap- 
preached the chevalier, and had said to 
him in a low voice: 

" By my soul, I could neyer have be- 
lieved that the duke was concerned in 
the business." 
" He, and many others, uncle." 
" M. de la Roque also !" cried the 
duke, with a joyous air, " why, all the 
province ia engaged in the affair ;" mafai, 
baron, I had imagined they had dispen- 
sed with you, and had taken possession 
d( your castle without your suspecting 
it." 

The baron assumed an air of suspi- 
cion, and his nephew, who, notwithstand- 
ing the gay bearing of the duke, feared 
some error and some mischance, said 'to 
him in an under tone : 
"Be silent!" 

" But mordieu !" cried the duke, " who 
is that younff girl concealed in the cor- 
ner yonder ? 

" Monseigneur, " said D'Auterive 
quickly, " it is to her that we all owe 
our safety, it was she who removed the 
. papers from her father's house." 

" Mademoiselle Barati !" exclaimed 
the duke. 

" Mademoiselle Barati ; she came here 
to plaee these papers in my hands." 
The duke's bro^ lowered. 
" Chevalier, she knows more than she 
should, methinks." 

"Her father's life is in our hands," 
said the baron, " and I will answer for 
her silence." 

" True, true ; but here is the duchess, 
my brother, M. de Fnas, and — " 

'< M. de Prias living .^' cried the ba- 
rm, starting backward. 
7 



" The Baron de la Rqque here !" eac 
claimed M. de Fries. 

These exclamations were at first 
drowned by the voice of the duke, who 
continued to announce the persons as 
they entered, but probably an explana- 
tion would have followed immediately,^ 
when a knock at the outer door threw 
the assembly into a state of anxious sus- 
pense. 
" The Baron de la Roque alone spoke : 
"It is Jean Couteau," he said, " it is a 
friend and brother." 

He stepped to the door, and Jean Cou- 
teau thrust in his head, and speaking in 
a low voice, said : 

" There is a group of seven or eight 
persons without, who demand to be ad- 
mitted; they have repeated the pass- 
word : * Speech is sUver, hut silence is 
gold.' " 

" It is the rest of the band," said the 
duke ; " let them enter. I confess 1 am 
anxious to see all our comrades, and, , 
above all, to know the one who has so ' 
cunningly knotted this association that he 
alone was master of us all." 

The Baron de la Roque, who stood at 
the door, admitted fiv,e or six men, one 
after other. The first who entered, on 
perceiving the duke, exclaimed : 

" Treason !" and he placed his hand 
upon his sword. 

" Ha !" cried the duke, laughing, « M. 
de Lancy ! Pardieu f for a man of the 
religion which attacks the morality of 
our holy faith, you seem to have made a 
good bargain of your principles." 

Others now entered ; the duke called 
them all by name, jesting pleasantly 
with each one, while they gathered 
around M. de la Roque, and said to him. 
in a low voice : 

" Are you sure you have not led us 
into a snare ?'•' 

" At all events," replied the baron, 
"we are armed, and as numerous as; 
they are, and we shall see if they will 
take us as easily as they think. Besides, 
he holds the deed of our association, and 
it is much better that D'Auterive should 
have given it to him here, than in his 
palace." 

" Silence, gentlemen !" cried the duke,. 
" do not let us keep up the &rce among 
ourselves, I beg you ; what is done, isgle 
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done. And since the affair is discover, 
ed, it is better to finish matters, and 
protect ourselves against treachery, by 
destroying these * papers.' " 

While the duke spoke, he placed the 
casket upon the table, and exclaimed : 

" Par Venfer ! this casket has been 
opened, the seal is broken !" 

" What matters it ?" said the Bishop 
de St« Croix, " if the lock is uninjured, 
and the papers are found in it. It is an 
accident." 

The duke, with the aid of his poig- 
nard, forced the lock, and beheld a book, 
each leaf of which was folded and seal- 
ed. He held it up, and showing it to i9ill 
present, said : 

" Here it is, gentlemen \ do yoi? recog- 
nise it?" * , 

The book was enclosed in a covermg, 
• upon which were drawn various hyero- 
glyphics. All present crowded around 
it, and the new comers as well as the 
rest, declared that it was in a similar 
book that they had inscribed their sig- 
natures. 

The duke still held it in his hands, 
and slightly opening the first leaf, he 
said : 

" You know, gentlemen, that in bkse 
of a dissolution of the society, whether 
by the general will, or on account of 
outward constraint, the deed itself re- 
gulates the division of the sums which 
belong to the society." 

The Baron de laRoque and his friends 
gazed at each other with an air of won- 
der as they heard these wprds. . A sud- 
den thought seemed to strike the baron, 
and he muttered in a low voice : 

" They are the men !" 

The duke now cast his eyes upon 
the page whibh contained, as he said, 
these regulations. Scarcely had. he 
read a line, when he- exclaimed in a 
voice of thunder : 

" What is this 1 a deed of association 
to profit by the death of the king, and 
the disposition of the regent to re-estab- 
lish the reformed religion! A plot 
against the state, gentlemen ! a crime !" 
At these words M. de la Roque and those 
of his party grouped themselves in a cor- 
ner, while the baron, who, from his con- 
versation with D'Auterive, suspected that 
Ihe duke was entangled in some serious 



affair, and who, from his Words c(xicei&. 
ing the division to be made, had in part 
divined its nature, exclaimed : 

" What did you think- to find in this 
casket then, monseigneur ? Ah \ it 
was the deed of an association of — " 

"Silence, for heaven's sake!" said 
D'Aulerive, who was now convinced 
that the baron, having discovered what 
was passing in the vast vaults beneath 
the castle, had resolved to apply the 
wealth of the counterfeiters to the' ac- - 
complishment of the. plot of the Protes- 
tants. 

" Lay down your arms !" cried the 
duke, " lay down your arms ! You are 
my prisoners !" 

" Not^et," they responded, imsheath- 
ing their swords. 

"M. D'Auterive," said the duke, 
drawing his weapon, " I demand your 
aid; I will look upon each one as a re- 
bel who refuses to assist me in securing 
these traitors !" 

In the warmth of his zeal and hatred 
against the protestants, and his eager, 
ness to chastise them, the duke forgot 
his own safety, and a sanguinary strug- 
gle was about to commence, when . sud- 
denly the door was thrown open with 
violence, Euid Jean Coutea^u, pale, agi- 
tated, and trembling, rushed into the 
chamber, and pointing toward the door, 
said, in a broken, stifled voice : 

" There he comes! here he is!" 

"Who?" cried all present, appa- 
rently with equal terror. 

." He ! the dead man ! the sorcerer 
Pastourel !" 

At the same moment, the shepherd, 
with whom our readers are acquainted 
under the name of Pastourel, made his 
appearance. He was clothed in a 
brown riding hood, and he bore his iron 
pointed staff, upon which he leaned ; he 
then cast a^ mild glance upon all 
present. 

^ The duke started with terror, as he 
beheld the pale face of the shepherd, 
and some exclamation would doubtless 
have betrayed the secret of his alarm, 
when Pastourel made a sign which im-^ 
posed silence upon him. Then in a 
calm, but authoritative voice, he said z 

" Return your swords to th^r seab- 
bards, gentlemen! Rosine, brii^ hithei 
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the brazier. Monsei^eur, cast into it 
tbepafers which you hold." 

The duke hesitated. Pastourel drew 
from beneath his mantle, a casket re- 
sembling that which had been placed in 
the hands of the duke, and took from it 
a book, the envelope of which was exact- 
ly similar to the former. At this sight 
the duke obeyed, and Pastourel imitat- 
ing him, cast also into the brazier the 
register which he had brought. 

" Gentlemen," he said wmle the deeds 
were burning, << there is no longer any 
crime, either on the one side or on the 
other. Monseigneur, you have heard 
nothing ; Baron de la Roque, you have 
divined nothing." 

« Be it so !" said the duke. 
" Willingly !" said the baron. 
" Gentlemen," resumed Pastourel, 
addressing the others, retire with the 
most perfect confidence as to the results 
of this affair ; every trace is effaced.^' 

" Are you certain ?" said the duke 
respectfully. 

•* I assure you of it." 
*' How the devil," cried the baron, 
" would you have me trust to the word 
of a keeper of sheep ?" 

"Comte de Frias," said Pastourel, 
'' tell tfiis man that he may trust me." 

" I think he will do so," said the comte, 
when I conjure him by that hospitality 
which he offered me so strangely fifteen 
years ago. 

" You are right," said the baron, cast, 
ing his eyes to the ground. " But, par- 
dieu, should it cost me my head, I will 
know the mystery of that vision, which 
I beheld night before last in my castle." 
" Do not wish to know it," said Pas- 
tourel. f 

I have said that I would venture my 
head ! Besides, if the matter is not ex- 
plained, I should never dare to enter my 
dwelling again." 

" You will never enter it again ; the 
castle of la Roque is burned to the 
ground." 

" My castle bqmed !" cried the baron, 
" Who has done the deed ? who has 
despoiled me of my sole remaining 
wealth," 

<< Who could thus destroy the vast riches 
which were still buried in its vaults ?" 
exclaimed the duke. 



" I !" said Pastourel, " and when you 
hear the reason, you will both thank 
me. The parliament can send thither 
now, if it will ; it will find there neither 
the arms and munitions which you have 
collected there, gentlemen of the re- 
formed faith, nor the machines which 
you used to coin false money, gentlemen 
of tl^e hohlesse. Leave me, sirs, with 
the duke and M. de la Bx)que ; we have 
some matters yet to arrange together." 

Then tumii^g to each one in particu- 
lar ; he said, first to D' Auterive : 

"M. D'Auterive, you can escort 
Mademoiselle Barati to her father's 
house ; he will soon be set at liberty, 
for there is no one to support an accu- 
sation against him. Monseigneur de 
St. Croix, it is necessary that you should 
be to-morrow in your palace which you 
have not lefl. Comte de Frias, your son 
is waiting to embark with you." 

" Don Jos6 !" cried the baron, " no, 
no! we have a bloody account to 
settle." 

" M. D'Autervie," resumed Pastou- 
rel, casting a threatening glance upon 
the baron, " the duty which I impose 
upon you pnce fulfilled, I counsel you to 
pn^t by the permission which the Duke 
de Nevers grants you, to travel in foreign 
lands." 

Then approaching the duchess, he 
said: 

" Madam, you are expected at your 
palace ; you will there give orders for 
a grand festival, which will take place 
to-morrow." 

The duchess, who had not taken her 
eyes from Pastourel since he had en- 
tered,! said to him submissively, and in 
a low voice : 

'< Be it so, sir ! be it so ! but after- 
wards ?" 

" Do that which God inspires you to 
do !" replied Pastourel. 

All present having lefl the house after 
having thus received a command, or 
word of counsel from the mouth of Pas- 
tourel, he remained alone with the 
Baron de la Roque and the Duke de 
Nevers. Their interview lasted until 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THS BUINS. 



We will avail ourselves once more of 
the privilege of the novelist, to overleap 
time as we have overleaped space, and 
will return to the old castle of La Roque, 
or rather to its ruins. Sixteen years had 
elapsed, since the day when the two as- 
sociations of which we have spoken, had 
heen so suddenly dissolved, and the mem. 
ory of this circumstance was entirely for- 
gotten. The noise of the accusation 
entered hy M. de Fourvi^res, had in 
truth heen spread abroad among the 
people, but the result of the seardi set 
on foot by parliament, in the dwellings of 
Barati and of D'Auterive had caused 
this accusation to be considered as an 
illusion emanating from the president's 
brain, and the secret information lodged 
against them, as the trick of some ma- 
licious intermeddler. The burning of 
the castle of La Roque, occurring, as it 
did, immediately upon this accusation, 
had at first appeared as a proof of the 
reality of the supposed crime ; but 
when it was known that the castle had 
beett surprised, sacked and burned by 
the shepherds of the mountain, the deed 
was viewed as an act of vengeance 
against the persecutions which the 
baron had inflicted upon the clothiers 
of Lavalanet ; and whether some higher 
authority, or some secret influence had 
checked the ardor of the parliament in 
investigating this aflair, l4ie inquest was 
followed by no results ; besides this, it 
was for the interest of too many indi- 
viduals that the business should be for- 
gotten. Vague accusations had been 
current, insinuations had been aimed at 
persons of even higher authority than the 
Dukede Nevers, and were whispered in 
some circles of the parliament, hints of 
sorcery of apparations were mingled with 
these rumors, until afler the lapse of a few 
years, naught remained but a remem- 
brance so.indistinct, that no one could 
tell what in reality had occurred. 

The greater part of the principal act- 
ors in the scene, had one by one disap- 
peared. Thus, nothing had since been 
heard of the Comte de Frias, or of his 
son, Don Jos^. 



The Duke de Nevers, after havmg 
resigned his government, had r^med 
to Paris. iBut as there were at that time 
no gazettes to announce the receptions 
given daily by the king dr by the regent, 
it was not till long afterward, that it was 
known that the duchess had not reap- 
peared. 

On the other side, Barati, afler having 
resumed his seat in the parliament, had 
by degrees sold all the pn^rty that he 
possessed ; at the end of a year he had 
resigned his place as councillor, and had 
left Toulouse with his daughter 'Clem- 
ence. It was known also, that he had 
returned to Paris, but he had so well 
concealed himself, that nothing had since 
been heard of him. 

It was known likewise in the country, 
that D'Auterive had inherited some 
estates, with the title of comte, which 
had been bequeathed to him by a great 
uncle on his mother's side ; that he was 
attached to the royal household, and 
had married, but no one could tell the 
name of the woman who was his wife. 

The only person who had not left the 
country, was the Baron de la Roque. — 
Still he had not returned Jo La Roque, 
as he had at first intended ; neither had 
he rebuilt his castle on the spot ^here 
the former one had stood. His new 
abode was situated about half a league 
from the old one, and in a spot mucli 
less wild and romantic! It was still in- 
deed the mansion of' a seigneur, with his 
seignorial rights displayed and verified 
in stone ; at each angle of the vast 
structure stood a turret, but one of these 
turrets enclosed a private, stairway, the 
three others served as store-houses for 
fruit and gitun. Wide ditches had been' 
dug along the main front of the modem 
ca^le, but they were bordered with fruit 
trees and planted with vegetables. 

The Baron de la Roque was blind. 
His daughter Charlotte tended him with 
a devotion, which the singular humor of 
the old man did not altogether appreciate. 

As to Charlotte's mother, the Bareness 
de la Roque, she had also disappeared, 
although the place of her retreat was 
known. 

Galidou, accused of having been the 
first instigator of the burning of the ca^ 
tle^ had withdrawn into Spain, and his 
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&tber never appeared^ to oc«iGem himsdf 
aix)Ut his fate. - , 

QUA Gali was dea4y and his daughter 
Catharine, having inherited all his prop, 
erty, had espoused Pierre Couteau> 
whose military air had fascinated her. 

As for old Jean Couleau, he lived with 
his son, whose* flocks he drove to pasture 
upon the naountain, for Pierre still car- 
ried on the commerce in wool and cloths 
established by his father-.ia-law. 

But never, not for any price, could 
Jean Couteau be induced to drive his 
ilocks to the pasturage^ where he had 
seen*Pastourel lying wounded upon the 
earth, and when any necessary errand 
led him in sight of the ruins of the old 
castle, he passed them trembling and de- 
fending himself against all evil influen- 
ces by makmg the sign of the cross, and 
uttering the most fervent prayers. 

We will be more courageous than 
Jean Couteau, and will accompany to 
Uiese ruins, a cavalier of from twenty- 
eight to thirty years, who repaired thither 
\vithout being in the slightest degree in- 
timidated by the bad repute of the spot. 

The ddy was beginning to daWn, and 
the sun was already upon the edge of 
the horizon, when our young man, after 
' hstfing fastened the bridle of his horse 
to the branch of a tree, crossed the tot- 
tering remnants of the drawbridge, 
and boldly entered the court. He 
reached a low gate, ascended a few steps, 
and. found himself in a vaulted hall, 
which had been spared by ^e confla- 
gration. 

A man wiio had reached the verge of 
extreme old age, was here seated upon 
a tolerably comfortable bed. Books, 
mathematical instruments, a furnace and 
alembics adorned this apartment. 

When the youth entered, the old man 
saluted him with a gesture of his hand, 
and continued to read in a folio which he 
held upon his knees. 

The youth, familiar, doubtless, with 
the habits of the old man, signed to him 
not to disturb himsef^ and commenced 
playing with a large mountain dog, 
which was lying in one comer of the 
hall. The dog approached to fawn upon 
him, and the young man, taking the an- 
imal's head in his hands, and reaching 



him a handkerchief, Wd, as if the dog 
could understuid him : 

<< Smell it well, smell this handker- 
chief, Greyfoot, smell it well, and if ever 
a being that exhales this sweet and per« 
fumed odor, visits these ruins, do not 
bite her, do you hear V* 

The dog, as if he had comprehended 
him, ^ smelt the handkerchief, took it m 
bis mouth, and having tossed it into the 
air and caught it again, he brought it to 
the young man. The latter tock it from 
his jaws, and added : 

"'Tiswell, Greyfoot, 'tis well! for 
you are large enough to frighten one 
more learless than a young girl. Smell 
it, smell it !" 

The dog smelt the handkerchief once 
more, wagged his tail, and then fEp- 
proached the old man, who had closed 
his book. "She Solitary had crossed 
himself after he had finished reading, a 
proof that, notwithstanding his strange 
abode, and the singular instruments with 
which it was furnished, he meddled with 
no cabalistic and damnable arts; he 
turned toward the young man, and said 
with a mild and firm voice : 

" Well, Bernard f what news ?" 

" All is going worse and worse, mas- 
ter Pastourel ! worse and worse ! The 
Comte D'Auterive arrived last night, and 
instead of stopping to lodge at his uncle, 
Baron de la Roque's, he has ridden on to 
the manor of Saint-Quintin, which was 
purchased lately by that adventurer, 
who calls himself the Marquis of Veroni, 
a title that I thought extinct with the 
last prince of Puzzano, who, as you 
know, was burned forty years ago upon 
the Chiaia at Naples, for the crime of 
sorcery." 

"What reason have you, Bernard," 
replied the old man, with emotion, " for 
doubting the rights of this stranger to 
bear the title of Marquis of Veroni ?" 

" In the first place, on account of what 
I have just told you, master Pastourel, 
and then the fellow murders the Italian 
like a Swiss pedlar, chatters French like 
a Toulousian, and speaks the dialect of 
this province admirably," 

" If you judged wisely, Bernard," re- 
plied Pastourel, " you would see in all 
this, so many proofs that he has a right 
to die title, for if he is in am^ way the.truo 
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descendant of the prince of Puzzano, 
he has been abandoned to neglect and 
exile, and his education cannot have been 
as carefully attended to as yours, Mar. 
quis de Velay : but it concerns you little 
to know what he is." 

"On the contrary, pardieuf, it con- 
cerns me much ! In the first place, be- 
cause he visits the baron's far too often, 
and then because, in spite of his forty 
years, well told, although he pretends 
to be but thirty-six, he pays his court to 
Charlotte in a manner that does not 
please me at all." 

" Are you jealous to this degree ?" 

" Jealous of every body, master Fas- 
tourel, even of that other adventurer, 
who calls himself Vasconcellos, and who, 
notwithstanding his gallows face, is for- 
ever hovering about the outskirts of the 
baron's manor." # 

" Has he been admitted there ?" said 
the old man with some disquietude. 

"He tried it once, and announced 
himself to the old baron ad a neighbor, 
who wished to make his acquaintance. 
I cannot tell you the effect that the voice 
of this Vasconcellos^ produced upon the 
old man, but it seemed^ as if the baron 
strove to pierce the darkness which sur- 
rounded him, and he so overwhelmed 
the said Portuguese with questions, that 
the latter, after answering at random, 
withdrew, and since that he has never 
visited the castle, except at the hour 
when the baron takes his afternoon's 
siesta, from which the explosion of a 
thousand guns about his ears^ would not 
arouse him." 

"So, then !" said Pastourel. 

" Every day at two o'clock, the baron 
is drunk as a beast, and snores like an 
organ pipe ; now, Vasconcellos, in choos- 
ing this hour, seems to me, to sin against 
all the rules of good breeding, and I 
would have quarrelled with Charlotte 
about it more than twenty times, if at the 
first she had not said to me, " it must be 
so I" 

"She is right" said Pastourel, "and 
you do well to believe her." 

"The devil take me if I do believe 
her!" replied the young Marquis de Ve- 
lay, rising ; " I think it must not he so; 
but when Charlotte, with that sweet 
8niil«| which pierces the very depths of 



my heart, or with that imperious ^ance^ 
which thrills me through and through, 
says " it must !" 1 obey — ^I obey, like a 
simpleton, and still that must have an 
end, and it will soon be my turn to say, 
" it must !" and if she does not obey me 
as I have obeyed her, why, she is deceiv- 
ing me, she does not love me." 

" And what is this command which 
Charlotte must obey, if she would prove 
that she love you ?" 

Young Bernard shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and replied :* 

" A command to Charlotte ! it would 
be enough to banish me forever ; it* will 
be a prayer, Pastourel, and a prayer as 
humble as a man can offer." 

" And what will this prayer require 
of her, Bernard?" 

" To follow me to Spain, if, as I an- 
ticipate, the Com^ D'Auterive does not 
brins my father's consent to our marri- . 

" And why do you suppose that this 
consent will be refused ?" 

"For an excellent reason ; because it 
has been once refused already." 

"True, but at the second request 
which you addressed to him, did not 
your father, the Duke de Nevers, an- 
swer, that he would send the Comte 
D'Auterive, with full powers, to seme 
this affair 7 What do you find alarming 
in this?" 

" In thp first place, I do not undqr- 
stand this choice which he has made of 
the Comte ©'Auterive ; iie is a perfect 
stranger to my family ; in the next, be- 
cause he comes here with his wife." 

" What matters that ?". 

" She leads him by the nose." 

" And what matters that ?" ^ 

" What matters that ? Why, it is ne- 
cessary that this mannage should please 
the comtesse, and I fear that it will not." 

" And wherefore, Bernard ?" 

" ParcUeu ! the boors of this district 
are great fools to take you for a sorcerer, 
if you cannot guess wherefore this mar 
riage will not please the comtesse." 

A gleam of joy passed across the 
withered face of the old man ; ahd he said : 

" Pah ! the Comtesse D'Auterive !" 

*.* She is, with her thirty years, the 
most enticing, hair-brained, capricious, 
petulant woman imaginab^." 
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. A hollow, smothered laugh escaped 
from Pastourel's lips, and he muttered : 
*«oh, it is heaven's vengeance !" but ihh 
next moment, he appeared to repent him 
of this ebullition, and. he added, in a 
meek and serious tone^: 

" Her own safety will induce her not 
to evince too much obstinacy, or the 
oomte might suspect t£e motive of her 
opposition ?" 

" Oh, you. have no idea of Clemence," 
said Bemard. ^ One would think her a 
duchess, who had espoused a boor, and 
govern^ him at her will. One would 
never have expected to see D'Auterive 
tremble thus before his wife, especially 
when it is he who has married beneath 
his rank, in choosing the daughter, of 
that pedant Barati, who heaps up farth- 
ings upon crowns, and pence upon 
livres, in a garret, in the Rue de la 
Huchette, at Paris." 

<< He has become a complete miser, as 
the baron has become a complete drunk- 
ard," muttered Pastourel. "Vice is 
like the poison of Brabantio j when it at- 
tacks a man, it eats into the very mar. 
row of his bones." - 

" Do not talk of poison, Pastourel, for 
I fear that all yoUr skill as a sorcerer, 
consists in the art of compounding poi- 
sons." 

If the light which penetrated this 
vaulted hall, had been more vivid, the 
young Marquis de Velay would have 
observed that Pastourel turned pale, but 
the youth spoke like a heedless man 
who gives utterance to a thoughtless 
word, rather than a real suspicion, and 
Pastourel replied : 

" So, then, you fear the influence of the 
Comtesse D'Auterive ?" 

" Why, I am convinced that it is she, 
who has prevented her husband from 
alighting at the baron's, as was most na-, 
tural and proper." 

" I do not see," replied Pastourel, 
''why she should manifest any eager- 
ness, to lodge in the dwelling of a rival." 

" But why," said Bernard, " has she 
chosen the dwelling of this Marquis of 
Yeroni, who is in no wise entitled to her 
esteem ?" 

«* Who knows ?" said Pastourel. 

*^Pardieur oried the marquis, "I 
should be delighted to hear that they real- 



ly fancied one another, and that the va- 
poring airs of the marquis had fascina- 
ted the comtesse." 

" It is scarcely probable as to the past, 
for I think that they have never met be- 
fore," 

" How do you know that ?" 

'< Let it suffice that I know it. And 
have you any thing else to tell me ?" 

" One thine, and a very strange thing ; 
in truth. Charlotte intends paying you 
a visit. I was not so much surprised at 
that, for every woman is curious to see 
a sorcerer; but what astonishes me is 
this, she intends to come hither alone, 
and she has plainly told me, that if I at- 
tempt to follow her, all our intercourse 
is at an end, and she will never see me 
again in her life." 

" Are you jealous of me, as well as of 
Veroni and Vasconcellos ?" 

*' Mio Padre,^^ said the marquis in a 
singular tone, << mio carissimo padre , I 
know too well what trade you ply ; why, 
you are the general confidant of all the 
inhabitants of this district, and there is 
not a soul of them, but comes to consult 
you, when he is at a loss how to extri- 
cate himself from some embarrassing 
afiair. I have seen Yeroni and Yascon- 
cellos come hore, and that has not sur- 
prised me, for I imagine that they are 
both troubled by some past action, which 
neither the one nor the other has ever 
entrusted to mortal ear, but I am surpri- 
sed and terrified at the thought that 
Charlotte should have need of any coun- 
sel from you. The devil fly away with 
me, if it is for any honest matter, for I • 
myself have given her the only good 
advice that a young girl can listen to— 
if my father consents, we will marry 
— ^if he reffuses, we will elope — ^thirt is all 
plain and proper." 

" In your first counsel," replied Pas- 
tourel, " there is one thing that you have 
entirely forgotten, that is, that if your 
father consent, it is necessary that the 
baron should consent likewise." 

"Hem!" said the Marquis de Ve- 
lay, "it seems to me, that it is too 
great an honor for the old drunkard, and 
that he will kiss my hands, when I tell 
him that his daughter will one day be 
the Duchess de Wevers." 

" Silk Marquis de Yelay, Ibtuie Duke 
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de Neyers," replied Pastourel, <'yoa 
axe too presumptuous ; the. ba^D will 
refuse." 

"In that case, I will carry her off." 

<' Chariotte will refuse, notwithstand* 
ing the propriety of the counsel which 
you have given her." 

"Ha! every thing conspires, then, 
against my happiness!" 

"Every thmg, and you more than 
all." 

"ir 

" By conducting yourself like the 
loftiest seigneur that it has ever been my 
chance to meet with ; by imagining that 
you do too much honor to the daughter 
of the. Baron de la Roque, in demanding 
her hand, and by treating this Vasoon- 
cellos and this Veroni, who are most 
certainly your equals, as adventurers; 
by your suspicion of Charlotte, who is a 
model of virtue, and by speaking with 
such levity to a man whom you ought 
to respect." • 

" Pardiea f for the few bags of gold 
which you have lent me, old sorcerer, 
you are growing very impertinent/' said 
the marquis, cutting the air with the ri- 
ding whip which he held in his hand. 

*^Par VenferP^ cried the old man, 
rising from his bed, and displaying his 
lofty stature; "were it hot for some 
blood which flows in thy veins, that 
word would have cost thee thy life." 

The young man dropped his eyes be- 
fore tiie piercing glance of Pastourel, 
and said in a humble tone : 

"I was wrong; well then — yes I was 
wrong ! but I have not told you all." 

"WJiat? is there more ?" 

" Yesterday^ on arriving at the castle 
of La Roque, I inquired after Charlotte ; 
they told me she was in the garden with 
Vasconcellos. That put me out of hu- 
mor. Well, at the corner of an alley, 
r heard persons talking together, behind 
a row of trees, and I reeo^ised the 
voices of Charlotte and Vasconcellos.''— 
The opportunity was a good one — ^I ap- 
proached to listen, and may the devil 
confound me, if I did not hear the sound 
of ft kiss." 

^*It is possible," said Pastourel. ^ 

" Possible ?" cried the marquis.-^ 
She is guilty then, and it was so: I was 
Aol deceived?" 



"Did you not hear it?" ' 

" I imagined I heard it, but if I bad. 
b^n sure, I would have passed my 
sword through Yasconcellos' body. But 
the wind stirred the trees, and I thought 
I might be mistaken. I approached still 
nearer ; they heard me, and when Char- 
lotte turned her face towards me, her 
features were A calm, her glance so 
confident, that I was ashamed of my 
suspicion. But may the devil strangle 
me if it did not sound like a kiss, only 
there was no blushing, no confusion, no 
emotiixi, but this accursed sound has 
be^i ringing in my ears ever since* I 
must finish with this Vasccmcellos." 

" I have forbidden you to speak to 
him ; a single rash act, and your hap- 
piness is destroyed !" 

"Ever the same threat!" said the 
marquis* " I have 'been led long enough 
— ^yes, long enough by your counsels; 
I will free myself from this yoke — ^I will • 
act in my own way — ^I have need of you 
no IcMiger." 

" Why have you come hither then," 
said Pastourel. 

"Well, mon cUeu ! I have cc»ne to tell 
you that Charlotte will pay you a visit 
to-night." 

" Vou did her errand, notwithstanding 
your suspicions ?" 

"What in the devil's name, would 
you have me do ?" replied Bernard, "she 
begged me to come.' 

" And you obeyed ?" 

Bernard assumed a melancholy air* 

" Stay, old sorcerer !" he ^d, " you 
are mocking me, and justly ; but what 
would you 1 I love her ! Why ? how I 
I cannot say. She told me to come, and 
I have come. On the way hither I said 
that I was a fool, but I have come not- 
withstanding, and when you liave told 
me the hour at which you will expect 
lier, I shall return and bear back your 
answer, more obedient than your dog 
Greyfoot. So then, let us hear, de- 
spatch ! tell me at what hour she can 
see you." 

" I cannot tell you yet," replied Pas- 
tourel, " that will depend upon the hour 
at which Comte D'Auterive will visit me 
to-day." 

^' The comte is coming here ?" oricjd 
Bemazd inastaniahment • 
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* ><fDid Ke not amve last evenliig 1" 
Mid Pastourel, gravely. 

*' Axid the coxntesse," said the maor- 
qllis, affecting a sneer, << perhaps she wiM 
come also." 

" It will be necessary for her to decide 
to do so/' replied the old man in the 
same tone. • 

Bernard stood speechless for a mo- 
ment ; Pastourel's assurance confounded 
him. If the old man's words should 
actually prove true, he might place some 
confidence in htm, he thought ; although 
&r from being inclined to believe in sot- 
o&pyt yet he said to himself, " if I see 
the comte come first to these ruins, and 
then the comtesse, I will^sell my soul to 
the did fellow, were h6 the devil in per- 
son, to obtain possession of Charlotte." 

The young lover had not finished his 
reflections on this subject, when Grey foot 
began to whine and bark joyfully, wag- 
ging his tail, and at the same time a fe- 
male of about thirty-five years, tall and 
slender, with a well turned foot and ancle, 
a figure still elegant, and clothed in the 
costume of^ a peasant girl of the richer 
class, entered in haste, and threw her- 
self breathless upon the arm chair, 
which a moment before had been occu- 
pied by the Marquis de Velay. 

" Well, Catharine Couteau," said Pas- 
tourel, << what news ? I expected to see 
your husband." 

" Ah, in truth," said Catharine in a 
shrill voice, " he has not the courage for 
that. I do not know what my good fa- 
ther*in.law has put into his head, but 
Pierre has grown as timid as a lamb ; he 
still goes up the mountain," she added, 
turning proudly to Bernard, who had be- 
gun to laugh, ** and if he meets a wolf 
there, or a bear, or a man, even if this 
man wears a sword at his side, ho will 
not wink ; but speak to him of approach- 
ing these ruins, and he trembles and 
turns as pale as a sheet. Old Jean 
maintains that you are a spectre and a 
sorcerer, and Pierre believes his father 
as he believes the Gospel. But I, who 
believe neither the old man nor my bus- 
band, I have come to tell you the news, 
although they have both forbidden me to 
do it." 

"Pierre likewise ?" said Pastourel. 

** WM, yesy before his &ther'8 face, 



fer he is terribly afraid of him, as if he 
were still young enough for the whip; 
but no sooner had the old man turned his 
back, than he told me to go as far as the 
torrent, to see if our woodcutters were 
at their work : he brought me my man- 
tle afier he had wrapped a rosary in it, 
and he knew well enough, the good man, 
that I would not stop at the torrent." 

" He knows you, Catharine." 

" And I know him," replied the latter", 
" he will not ask me where I went, but 
he will bum to know it, and I will not 
say a word of the matter." 

" You will tell him, my child," said 
Pastourel, smiling. " A woman should 
not have any secrets from her husband.** 

" Bah ! bah !" replied Catharine, with 
a singular air, " if Pierre is inquisitive, 
I am not talkative." 

Bernard laughed again, and said: 
Poor Pierre !" 

" Ah, ha ! sir marquis," cried Catha- 
rine, "** many Mademoiselle de la Roque, 
and after fifteen years' of wedlock, you 
will have your little secrets, forsooth ; 
unless you do like others that we know, 
who have not waited so long as that." 

Bernard blushed at these words, and 
exclaimed : 

" What means this impertinent — " 

" Silence !" said Pastourel^ " Catha- 
rine is right perhaps, but that is not the 
question now ; I wish to hear the news 
she brings me, and it must be very inj- 
portant, for she is quite out of breath." 

" It is not the news that puts me out 
of breath, for it is not so very pressing ; 
but then," she added, lowering her voice, 
" I met something strange." 

" Have you met a magpie or a 
monk ?" said Bernard. 

" Neither magpie, nor monk, nor mar- 
quis," replied Catharine. " What I met 
was a man dressed all in black, with a 
yellow face, hollow, flaming eyes, like a 
light in a lantern, and long withered 
hands; a true phantom of parchment, * 
dressed in serge ; he stopped me at the 
border of the torrent, and said in a hoi- 
low voice : '' 

" * These are the ruins of the ca^e of 
La Roque, are they not V 

"I was so frightened that I answered 
him with a curtesy." 

"Thenhe added: ^ ' 
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** ^ Is there not a man there called Pas- 
tourel ?' 
, « * Oh, yes,' I said. 

" * Well then,' he answered, * tell him 
that I will visit him to-night:' " 

At this news Pastourel seemed so as- 
tonished, that Bernard, who watched his 
features, saw at once that the sorcerer's 
science was completely at fault. Pas- 
tourel ohserved it, and wishing to restore 
Bernard to the state of uncertainty in 
which he had left him a n\oment since, 
as to the extent of his power, he replied : 

" He has arrived sooner than I 
thought." 

He then examined a sphere, and ad- 
ded : 

" I have neglected this inclination by 
the thousandth part of a degree. I was 
wrong by a day." 

Catharine clasped her rosary in her 
hands ; but Bernard, equally astonished 
with the peasant woman, exclaimed : 

" And who is^this man whom you ex- 
pect 1 You must know him." 

" He wishes to remain unknown," 

Bernard was about to reply, but Cath- 
arine at once exclaimed : 

" It is true, for I asked him his name," 
and he said, ' I will disclose it to Pas- 
tourel.' The man frightened me, and 
not wishing to leave you alone with him, 
I proposed* that he should accompany me, 
but he replied : * We must see each 
other alone, and at night. I will come 
at eight this evening.' 'At eight in 
the ruins V I cried, * Let him expect 
me ; * it must be so ; tell him that speech 
is silver, hut silence is gold J* " 
\ " Let him come !" muttered Pastourel, 
casting an involuntary glance jupon his 
dog, and then at a long oriental poignard 
which hung near the head of his bed, 
" let Kim come ! But the rest ?" 

" I will tell you. This morning the 
Comte D'Auterive sent one of his lackeys 
to tell my husband that he wished to see 
him at—" 

" The Marquis of Veroni's," said 
Pastourel, quickly, as if he feared that 
another name might be applied to the 
person of whom Catharine spoke. 

" Yes, yes," she answered, glancing 
at Bernard, "at the Marquis of Veroni'sr 
Pierre, who was formerly a soldier in M. 
D'Auterive's company, went thither 



without delay, and when he returned, he 
told me that the comte had directed hkn 
to come and inform you that he would 
visit you about eight o'clock this even- 
ing." 

" It is well !" said Pastourel. 

" But what is most singular, just as 
he was leaving the castle of — of the 
Marquis of Veroni's, the Comtesse D'Au- 
terive stopped him in the hiall, and com- 
manded him to announce to you that she 
would come here at eight o'clock." 

Pastourel glanced with an air of tri- 
umph at the Marquis de Velay, and the 
latter was scarcely able to conceal the 
emotion of surprise mmgled with fear 
which stirred in his bosom. 

" Let them come ! let them come !" 
said Pastourel. " Ma/rquis, you may 
tell her who sent you, that she can visi 
me in the day time." 

" I will tell her so," replied Bernard, 
subdued by this strange concurrence of 
circumstances. Tiien, as if ashamed of 
his submission, he added, in a threaten- 
ing tone : . 

" But if you were Satan in pei^son, 
if aught opposes my happiness, forget 
not that I shall look for an account from 
you alone." 

" Hence ! madman !" said Pastourel. 
« There is no obstacle to your happiness 
but yourself. Hence ! for a second me- 
nace would cost thee too dear, and I 
would long since have abandoned thee 
to the savage brutality of thy character, 
and to the misfortunes which it will draw 
upon thy head, if I had not promised to 
protect thee." 

Bernard hesitated to obey ; but as he 
yielded in his own despite to the love 
which he felt for Charlotte, so he bent 
before the superstitious fear with whidi 
Pastourel had inspired him ; he left the 
hall, muttering: 

" Par Venfer : I will know hoW mat- 
ters stand." 

He at once quitted the ruins, mounted 
his horse, and rode at a gallop towards 
the castle of La Roque. 

We will not follow him towards this 
mansion; we will remain with Catha- 
rine and Pastourel. 

Scarcely were they alone, when the 
tone of the conversation at (mce chas^BH^, 
and Catharine assumed a more friendly 
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air« as she replied to the qujestiona which 
Uie old man addressed to her : 

*« And the jaiou V 

"Do Hot speak of him," answered 
Catharine, << he is mad \ he is positively 
resolved to espouse Mademoiselle de la 
Roque." 

"Have you told him that which I 
chadded you'to say to him ?" 

" Certainly ; but he thinks himself a 
marquis out and out, and he says that 
hb birth is such as might entitle him to 
marry some one better man the daughter 
of a baroUj if it so pleased him." 

" Ah !" muttered Pastourel, " I have 
been too hasty. I should have known 
that vanity is the main spring of his char- 
acter." 

" And a dreadful vanity," said Catha- 
rine. ** It ts true he was handsome some 
fifteen years ago, and if I had not 
thought he was my brother, I might 
have found him to my liking, but he is 
forty years well told, if he were as old 
a9 you said When you brought him. to my 
father's ; he is forty years old then, and 
that is not the age when one should 
think of a yonng girl of twenty." 

" Catharine," resumed Pastourel, 
" that is not the danger, if Charlotte lov. 
ed him, and were willing to be his wife, 
the obstinate fellow might take the fate 
it please God to send him." 

*' Ah, ha !".said Catharine, " I know 
well enough what fate it would please 
his wife to send him, after a year of wed. 
lock. You have made a marquis of him 
by some means or other, and he has more 
money thaa many a real marquis, but as 
to marking him a marquis out and out, 
no, no, faUier Pastourel ; he does not un- 
derstand it, he is plain Galidou." 

" And if he will not listen to reason, 
he shall again become so." 

" That is what you told me to say to 
him, and I did so, but — hxsia ! Catha- 
rine," he replied, " I will keep my rank. 
I said once upon a time, that I would bum 
and destroy the castle of La Roque, and 
I did so ; I tell you now that I will mar- 
ry the daughter of this old baron, uid I 
will do so. I will not be led by the 
nose-r-tell that to the old patriarch that 
kept yq^r Other's sheep; he knows bet- 
than any one else that I will do as I 
please." 



•« Well then," said Pastourel, with 
mingled anger and grief, "tell him to 
come hither, for if he insists upon it, it 
is necessary that he should succeed 
without danger to himself and to us all." 
" How ?" said Catharine indignantly, 
" will you aid in disappointing this pret- 
ty Marquis de Velay ?" 

" By the tone in which you spoke to 
him," said Pastourel, " I thought that 
you were not to be counted among his 
friends. ' 

" I^ah ! pah ! old father," saidCatha- 
rine, simpering and laughing primly, 
" we detest a man who says sofl things ; 
to us, when he is a mere boy, and then '• 
neglects us when he is a n^an, but rea- 
son comes with age, and I no longer re- 
member what passed eight years ago." 
" Eight years ago ?" said Pastourel. 
" Yes, yes, you had not then returned 
to the province, and he came to visit his 
father's estates with his tutor. Poor 
boy ! he was very pretty in those days." 
Pastourel gazed at Catharine with a 
strange air, and said : 

" And you were pretty then ?" 
" Why, then he was eighteen, and I 
was twenty-seven, and I still went by the 
name of beautiful Catharine." 

" And he fell in love with you ?" said 
Pastourel. 

" Does that surprise you, father ?" 
" No, no, but you, did you love him ?" 
" Pecaire ! he was so smooth, so for- ' 
ward, that I had the greatest difficulty 
in defending myself against the passion." 
" And did you defend yourself from 
it long ?" 

" Always," said Catharine, rising, 
with an air of dignity. 

Pastourel did not reply, but he passed 
his hand across his forehead, muttering 
sadly : 

"It is destiny!" j 

Then he added idoud : 
" You are for him, then, against Gall- 
dou?" 

" Ah, Galidou is a false marquis ; he 
plays the lordling, and forgets that he 
was too happy to eat of our bread. It 
is not he that will espouse Mademoiselle 
de la Roque." 

" I hope not ; but he will not come 
here unless he thinks that I will consent. 
I expect yAi to persuade him J^ t 
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** I promise to do so. And he shall 
not espouse her." 

" That interests you closehrl" 
. Catharine turned pale, ana replied in 
a strange tone of menace : 

"If you love him, let him not marry 
Charlotte, do you hear ? or some mis- 
fortune will happen to him, and to you 
also." 

" Do you forget," replied Pastourel, 
"that I can punish you for such a 
threat ?" 

" Bah !" said Catharine, " this tone 
and air will do very well for others ! 
you are no moce of a sorcerer or ma- 
gician than my shoe ; or you would not 
have believed the nopsense I just told you 
about the young marquis. Well, mind 
me, Gralidou, or Marquis Veroni, as you 
have baptised him at the font of Beelze- 
bub, will never marry Mademoiselle de 
la Roque, I predict it, I ! I will go and 
send him to you ; take good heed to 
it." 

With these words, Catharine departed 
with an indignant air, and Pastourel, 
gazing at her as she went, said : 

" This creature will annoy me more 
than all the others." 

We beg the reader to remark these 
words, " all theothers." 

There were others then ? Who were 
they? If the reader is willing to pro- 
ceed with this narrative, he will reoogl 
nise them perhaps as he has already re- 
cognised Galidou, under the name of 
the Marquis of Veroni. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SCHEMES OF VENGEANCE. 

We left Pastourel alone, Catharine 
returning to her home, wad Bernard de 
Velay spurring toward the castle of La 
Roque. We will enter it before him, 
and witness the following scene, which 
passed in a retired apartment on the 
ground floor. We shall find there two 
of our old acquaintances, the Baron de 
la Roque and Jean Couteau. But they 
were no longer the same men whom we 
have previously described to our read- 
ers ; the former was no longer the stdm 



noble, of lofty stature, savage glance, 
always ready to mount steed, to drair 
sword, cursing, swearing, using violence 
to gratify his slightest caprices, and 
pushii^ drunkenness to the nUdest ex- 
cess ; he was now a decrepit old maii, 
bent double upon his <;hur, which he 
left only for the table or the bed— crip- 
pled by the gout, acrimonioQs, but im* 
potent, and furious at a his impotenoe, 
pondering upon a thought which seemed 
to have taken comjdete possession of his 
soul, aldiough not a word escaped his 
lips, except, at times, stifled acclama- 
tions, all of which seemed to refer to 
some project of vengeance. But for 
whaty and against whom did he meditate 
this vengeance? This no one oould 
divine, not even Charlotte, whom, from 
time to time, he seemed to designate as 
its object. 

Jean Couteau likewise was no longer 
the vigorous, joyous huntsman, who had 
acquired a name for intrejMdity which 
secured him the respect of all the shep- 
herds in the mountains. Less feeble in 
body than the baron, he had reached a 
state of almost complete moral decrepi- 
tude; his memory was nearly gone, 
but as is often the case with dd men, 
he would forget what had occurred on 
the preceding day, while 'the remem- 
brance of that which had long passed, 
was clear and distinct. Like his old 
master, Jean Couteau was occupied by 
a single, predominating thought— 4he 
thought of his sidvatbn. He passed 
t&ree-fourthd of the day in prayer ; his 
rosary never left his hands, and he ex- 
ercised has ingenuity in devising modes 
of penance, wad imposing vows upon 
hunself which he ftilfiUed.with the most 
scrupulous exactitude. Hb former rela^ 
tions with Pastourel had become a cease- 
less torment to him. 

The resurrection of this man, whom 
he had seen stretehed upon the earth, 
with his head wounded and bleeding ; 
his appearance in the Woh's Niche ; his 
pTeaeoce in Toulouse, in the midst of 
those men who were assembled in the 
house of Vei^nes; the respect which 
had been sho^n him by some, the obedi* 
ence which he had obtained from all, were, 
in Jean^ieyes^iBO many proofs |hat to 
was a supernatural heiii^ a sorcewr 
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given over to Satah^ and oonaequenly, 
an agent of eternal perdition for him 
who had served him. 

Such was the condition of these two 
men at the moment when we bring 
them again before the* reader. They 
were seated face to face, and the old 
siBigneur, wifh drooping head and anxious 
mien, regretted more than ever that he 
could not read in the face of the hunter 
the effect of the words which he was 
about to address to him. Suddenly he 
raised his-head with an air of resolution,* 
and turning to Couteau, he said, in a 
calm, bat gloomy voice : 
• "Jean, we should think of death !" 

Old Couteau started and replied with 
some agitation: 

" Alas, yes, my lord, and happy is he 
who is not disturbed by the thought 
that he has' not sometimes failed in his 
duty.'' 

« You are right, Jean, you are right ; 
and I am not angry with you for saying 
so ; but it cannot be of yourself that you 
speak thus ; you have always been pru- 
dent and a friend of justice, while 
I—" 

« Ah, my lord," said Jean, with a 
heavy sigh, " each one will have ah ac- 
count of his own to settle with heaven 
without thinking of that of others. I 
did riot dream of blaming any one ; I 
repent and do penance." 

At any other time the baron would, 
doubtless, have manifested some curiosity 
to know the sins which. weighed so heav- 
ily upon the conscience of Jean Couteau ; 
but he had an object in view which he 
wished to reach at once, and he said : 

" It is well, my poor Couteau, but you 
have not reflected that among the means 
to obtain God's pardon, penance is not 
always the most efficient." 

These words uttered in a humble 
and sanctimonious tone, seemed to 
make an impression on the old hunter, 
for he replied hastily : 

" I know it, my lord, and if I were 
rich enough to make some considerable 
gift to the church, I would not M\ to clo 
so." 

The baron could not repress a smile 
of s0om as he replied : 

** Certainly in that way you would 
obtain ^e absolution of a priest, but 



heaven is not at the orders of these 
men." 

"You blaspheme, my lord," cried 
Couteau, making the sign of the crossj 
and mumblmg a Pater Noster. 

The baron did not interrupt him, and 
a moment afterwards resumed : 

" Jean, you must pardon me, for when 
a man's heart is tortured by remorse, 
he doubts of everytRing; and still what 
Isaid was just. Ah, yes, believe me, 
there is one way to ensure God's mer- 
cy ; it is to repair as far as lies in our 
power the harm which we have done." 

" Alas !" said Couteau, I do not think 
that I have harmed anyone in all my life ; 
at least knowingly." 

This was a singular answer for a man 
in such embarrassment* respecting his 
salvation, and still it was the truth. 
The timorous conscience of the old 
hunter depicted to him as an unpardon- 
able sin, nhat which could at most be 
considered as an act of imprudence, 
while beneath this semblance of repen- 
tance, the inexorable soul of the baron 
sought only to satisfy a last desire of 
' vengeance; 

" I cannot say that," replied the latter ;^ 
" I have done too much harm in th^s 
world to appear without dread ip the 
presence of divine justice, and. it is 
this harm that I would repair." 

<< Blessed be the hour, when this 
thought entered your mind!" replied 
Jean. • 

" And you can aid me, my good Jean, 
in my devout and pious resolution." 

" I do not see how." 

" And it it will be placed to your ac- 
count, believe me," continued the baron, 
/* you will be absolved from all sin when 
you have aided in this good work, while, 
if you refuse, you will burden your soul 
with an additional crime, and your eter- 
nal perdition will be ^aled." 

By an inexplicable and instinctive 
fear, Jean felt himself by no means 
tempted to join in the good works of the 
Baron de la Roque, and he replied : 

" I am too great a sinner to aid you to 
repair your faults, my lord. Besides 
you are rich, and you can easily do it 
without my assistance." 

"You are mistaken, Jean," said the 
baron. ** I can do nothinff-without your 
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aMistanoe, for you alone can tell me 
where I can find those whom I have in 
jured, and whose pardon I would fiun 
obtain." 

<< Alas, my lord," said Jean Couteau, 
growing more and more unwilling to be- 
come an instrument in the baron's work 
of reparation, " how can a poor mai) like 
me know what has become of all those 
with whom you ha\^ had dealings V* 

" All those with whom. I have had 
dealings?" rejoined the baron. All 
have not had reason to complain of me, 
I think." , 

"No, my lord, no, certainly," said 
Jean with humility, " but at any mte, it 
is asking more oi me than I can an- 
swer." 

♦" i shall ask you only that which you 
can answer," replied the baron. " For 
instance, there is one man whom I have 
wronged out of his fortune, and whom I 
forced to leave the country. I wish to 
repair the injuries I have inflicted on 
him." 

" If he has left the country," said 
Couteau, desirous of evading the baron's 
question, "if he has left the country, 
how can I know — " 

" But I suspect that he has returned." 

"Well, then, my lord, send for him." 

" But he conceals himself under a 
false name," replied the baron, " he im- 
agines, doubtless, that I would persecute 
him as in times past." 

" Question him^" 

" But he would not answer me ; he 
would not believe me were I to^assure 
him of my kind intentions towards him, 
and he would still conceal his real 
name." 

" What, then, can I do?" 

" Ah, my good Jean, if God had not 
taken away my sight, I should need no 
assistance to recognise him, but although 
from the sountl of his voice, 1 think that 
he is a man whom we have both known for 
many years, yet I cannot say that^ it is 
so. But if to this testimony of my hear- 
ing, you would join that of your sight, 
if you could say to me : " that is indeed 
the man whom you seek," I would no 
longer hesitate to restore to him by my 
testament, that of which I have robbed 
himi for, as I have said, my thoughts are 
of death." 



" Is it no more thah that, my lord ? I 
will tell you indeed, if you will show 
me this man." 

" It cannot be but that you must have 
met him during the six months that he 
has been in this 'province." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Jean Couteau sud- 
denly, " are you one of those who be- 
lieve, as my daughter Catharine wished 
one day to persuade me, that the Mar- 
quis of Veroni, who lives in such splen- 
dor, is no other than the wi^tch Galidou ?'' 

^< Galidou !" cried the baron, while 
his features suddenly lost the air of sanc- 
timony which they had assumed*, " Gali- 
dou ! that vile shepherd whom you saved 
from the teeth of my dogs ? that boor 
who insulted me, and who, but for his 
flight, would have been hung for burning 
my castle? has he returned to place 
himself within reach of my clutches? 
Oh, par h diable .' it shall cost him dear j" 

" But you said, my lord, that you had 
repented." 

" Certainly, replied the baron, re- 
straining his fury, and making the sign 
of the cross, as if in reproof of his vio- 
lence, "you must see, however, that 
there is a great diflerehce between the 
repeiltance that I foel at having injured 
a man of my own rank, and that which 
would disturb me, at having flayed alive 
a knave of that sort." 

" That is true," said Couteau. 

" But I do not now refer to Galidou," 
resumed the baron ; " I am now speaking 
of a man who should^ of right hold a 
high rank, and whom I have driven 
from his proper station, for he conceals 
himself beneath a name which does not 
become his birthr" 

" I do not know to whom you refer." 

" And I do not wish to tell you, my 
dear Jean, lest your judgment might be 
influenced by the name which I should 
utter, and thus you might decide less 
ji^stly. You know how easy it is to 
form our opinions after the thoughts of 
others." 

" But how can I recc^nise this man t" 
said Couteau. 

" Give me your arm, Jean," said the 
old baron, " reach me my crutch, and 
come with me into the garden. Periiaps' 
you will be able to relieve me from my 
sad unceftamty without going far." 
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Jean hesitated; but forty years of 
submissipn are not easily effaced from 
the heart, and he obeyed the baron's 
oommand. They entered the garden, 
and following the directuxis of the old 
man, they proceeded through winding 
alleys, until they reached a small pavil- 
ion, enclosed by green trees and bushes. 
Some persons within were ccHiversing 
earnestly together, and the baron felt 
Jean Couteau's arm tremble as they 
heard the voice of a man who said : 

" Well then, Charlotte, I will myself 
conduct you to this place of meeting." 
• " God in heaven !' ■ cried Jean, '^ that 
voice !" 

The man continued : 

<< But at whaWhour will you go ?" 

" Bernard is to brii% me word." 

*>* How if he should wish to accom- 
pany you V* ^ 

" I will not permit it." 

Couteau shuddered, and the baron 
pushed him fcu*ward, saying in an under 
tone: 

" Look through the leaves." 

" It is he !" muttered Jean Couteau, in 
a smothered voice, and speaking to him- 
self, rather than to the baron. 

The latter drew him hurriedly away, 
and said in a whisper : 

" Is it not he ? is it not Don Sos6 V 

Jean, without comprehending the dan- 
ger of the words which had escaped him, 
already repented having uttered them, 
and prompted by an impulse still more 
heedless, perhaps, replied : 

" I did not say that it wa» he, my lord ; 
I do not know, I may be mistaken, I cer- 
tainly am mistaken, I would not peril 
my salvation by pointing out an innocent 
man as a victim to your vengeance." 

" Ah !" cried the baron, grasping Jean 
more tightly by the arm to prevent him 
from escaping, " I ought to take ven- 

feance upon^ him then, if it be Don 
os6." 

" I do not know, I cannot say, my lord. 
How should I know ?" 

" From the interview which you had 
with Pastourel on the day when Don 
Jos6 attempted to assassinate him." 

This reply recalled all Jean Couteau's 
terrors, and he cried in a tone of suppli- 
cation: 

"Ah, my lord! my lord! the words 



of this man, if he is a man, are so many 
temptations from hell. Do not believe 
them! do not believe them! they will 
lead to mischief. Is he not a soreerer 
aiHi an impostor ?" 

Jean's alarm had given the baron time 
for reflection, and he replied in the sad 
and humble tone, which he had assumed 
at the commencement of this interview : 

" Ah, my old Jeiui, am f not as well 
persuaded«of this as you are, and was it 
not these falsehoods which rendered me 
so unjust toward Don Jos6, to whom I 
owe and 'wish to make reparation ?" 

Jean Couteau's honesty was now as* 
sailed on a different side. To see the 
baron make reparation to Don Jos^, the 
lover of the baroness, appeared to him 
dishonorable to his old master; he felt a 
violent repugnance at aiding in a, step so 
humiliating, and he replied. with the 
bluntness which formerly marked his 
character : 

" Oh, my lord, do not be so anxious 
to make amends to M. de Frias. If you 
have wronged him,| you are quits." 

But the baron was listening no longer 
to Jean Couteau ; a new thought had ta- 
ken possession of him, and interrupting 
his old servant, he cried : 

" What was it he said to Chariotte ?" 

" I do not remember ; they spoke of 
a meeting." 

" Yes, yes," said the baron, " that 
suffices; it is enough." 

He then added, with singular ve- 
hemence : 

" Don Jos6 de Frias, my fine page, at 
last you are in my power !" 

" What do you mean, my lord ?" 

"Away, away!" said the baron, 
"they shall not always laugh at the 
blind old man. Oh, the blocd of Paula 
has passed into the veins of her daugh- 
ter. Good! good! we shall see, we 
shall see !" 

" My lord, you terrify me," crie<lJoan, 
shrinking backward. " You have made 
me serve you in some horrid purpose of 
vengeance." 

" Well then !" said the baron, " you 
shall do penance for it by ascending the 
height of Saint Benoit, upon your knees, 
and if when you reach the chapel, you 
look through the grate, and see sister 
Claude upon her knees in nrayer, and 
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cmituig her breast, you can tell her in 
my name^ that she -will sooa hear from 
me." 

*^ My lord," said Jean, " the baroness 
is a holy woman, and if she has sinned, 
which I do not know, she has welLre* 
deemed her faults, during the fifteen 
years that she has passed in yonder con- 
vent." 

*' She is *so holy," said the baron, 
^ that I would fain help to canoniae her, 
and you ought to be well pleased, Jean 
Couteau, to assist in making her a saint, 
and when she is in heaven, she wil) aid 
you in entering, if you are not there be- 
fi>re her, or she will draw you from the 
hell which you have merited." 

All that ferocity which had formerly 
oharacterised the baron's features, reap- 
peared as he uttered these words. 

" For the love of heaven, my lord," 
cried Jean, " for the leve of heaven ! un- 
dertake nothing, which may prejudice 
my soul's salvation, I bog you, I implore 
you! It would be wrong, it would be 
base." 

" Holla ! holla I" cried the baron, In a 
voice of thunder, << is there no one here 
to rid me of this sniveller, this impor 
tunate knave ?" 

" Ah f" exclaimed Jean Couteau, as 
he withdrew, << I feared that thef curse of 
heaven would fall upon my head, when 
I entered your house again." 

" Hence ! hence, old dotard !" mutter- 
ed the baron, dragging himself toward 
the' house, as well as he was able ; " I 
hold my vengeance in my hands, and it 
shall be terrible ! yes, yes, terrible !" 

The baron's cries had reached the pa- 
vilion, where Charlotte was eoilversing 
with the man whom Jean Couteau had 
recognised as Don Jose de Frias, and of 
whom Bernard had spoken to Pastourel, 
under the name of Vasconcellos. Char- 
lotte hurried out, and beheld her father 
proceeding with great difficulty, support- 
ed by his crutch alone ; she ran towards 
him, and placing her arm beneath his, 
she said with an air of lively interest : 

" Lean upon me, sir!" 

The old man started, as if ^t the touch 
of an enemy, and replied roughly: 

" Leave me, leave me, Charlotte ; you 
have something better to do, than to 
think of a blind old man like me; you 



are at an age when girls lie to thdir fa- 
there — ^when they begin to be perfidious 
and hypocritical'" 

"How, sir?" cried Charlotte, "how 
have I deserved this reproach ?" 

The Baron de la Roque r^retted the 
violence which had thus hurried him 
away; he repressed his indignaticxi, and 
after a momentary silence, replied : 

"Charlotte, my child, when a man 
suffers, when he is Uind, when he feels 
his inability to seek the aid of which he 
stands in need, he is oftentimes unjust. 
I was wrong to complain, for you are a 
good child, and you have taken better 
care of me than I deserve." 

Charlotte was accustomed to the III 
humor of her father, IJbt never before 
had she heard him excuse it She was 
moved, for more than one reason, perhaps, 
by the turn which the lyiron had given 
to his violence, and she said ; 
. " If any one is wrong, my father, it is 
I, for not being near you when you 
caHed." 

The baron assumed an air of gay good 
humor, and replied : 

" And this fault you will repeat upon 
the instant, for if I mistake not, I hear 
the gallop of a horse. It is Bernard, is 
it not ? It is he ! I feel your arm trem- 
ble against mine." 

"Father!" said Charlotte, ih confu- 
sion. 

"Well, well," cried the baron, "I 
will wait until you think fit to tell me 
the truth, for .the marquis loves you." 
Charlotte trembled still more violently, 
" And you love him also, do you not ?" 
" Father—" 

" Let it pass ! no more of it ; but he 
must not delay to ask me for your hand, 
for I am lytrd pressed in another quar- 
ter." 

"Oh, my father!" cried Charlotte, 
"do not pledge your word before two 
days have passed — this is all the delay 
I ask." 

" Why does he not speak at once ?" 
said the old man. 

" Because I do not wish it," replied 
Charlotte, proudly, "I do not wish that 
he should ask for my hand, without the 
consent of the duke, his father. You 
can refiise hun for a son Jn-law, but I 
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am unwilling, if you cohsent, to be re- 
fiised for a daughter-in-law." 

" Ah !" muttered the old man, " it is 
her mother's pride! So much the bet- 
ter!" 

They reached the door of the castle, 
at tiie moment when the Marquis de Ve- 
lay leaped from his horse. He saluted 
the baron, inquired after his health, and 
by a sign, gave Charlotte to understand 
that he wished to speak with her. As 
if the old man had seen this signal^ he 
said: 

"Go, my children, 'go! The society 
of a sick man is not suited to those of 
your years. Still, sir marquis, before 
you leave the castle, oblige me by your 
presence for a few moments in my cham- 
ber. I have a favor to request of you, 
relative to the Marquis of Veroni." 

After having led the old baron to the 
arm chair, which he had left to walk to 
the pavilion, Charlotte rejoined Bernard, 
and the tbllowing conversation occurred 
between them. But, before we narrate 
it, it is necessary to make the reader ac- 
quainted with the young girl, whom he 
as yet, know only by name. 

As the baron had said, Charlotte^ pos- 
sessed the blood und pride of her mother, 
but not her mother's passions. Paula 
had erred, and she had severely expiated 
her fault, even at the time, when, as 
would be thought, she was happy from 
it. Agitated by remorse, and by the 
fear of dishonor, she had even meditated 
a greater crime, and still she had taken 
refuge in penitence. But Charlotte's 
character was very different from that 
of her. mother's. She had reached the 
age of twenty years, and nothing had 
yet disturbed the quietude of her heart. 
Educated beneath the eyes of the baron, 
she had scarcely passed the years of 
childhood, when she formed her opinion 
of him ; instructed solely by the pre- 
sence of this wicked old man, she had 
learned to look upon vice with aversion. 
Yet the vices of tne baron, instead of en- 
gendering in the heart of his daughter, 
those virtues which were opposed to 
them, gave rise only to their opposite 
fault*). 

Thus the barcm was gross and licen- 
tious in his language, while Charlotte 
spoke with a reserve, which shrunk from 
8 



the most innocent jest ; the baion ga^ 
way to anger, and raved and swore; 
Charlotte was calm even to insensibility, 
but the baron soon forgot his anger, 
while Charlotte stored up her resent- 
ment. M. de la Roque loved the plea- 
sures of the table and drank to excess ; 
Charlotte pushed sobriety to the verge 
of the ridiculous. The father braved 
opinion, the daughter would have pre- 
ferred any suffering, to the humiliation 
of .the slightest blame. ^ The baron pass- 
ed for a brutal and tyrannical father; 
Charlotte enacted the part of a most suIk 
missive and devoted daughter ; there was 
much affected ostentation in the vices dT 
the baron, but there was a humility still 
more affected in the virtues of his daughter. 

Striving thus against the influence of 
her father's character, perhaps, also, from 
motives of calculation, Charlotte tried to 
merit commendation in all those pointa 
in which the baron was deserving of 
contempt* But on the other hand, if she 
gave alms to the poor whom he repul- 
sed, she was pitiless toward the vagrant 
Whom he sometimes received with kind- 
ness, and we are obliged to confess that 
there was more honesty and humanity 
in this old man, whose whole life had 
been a tissue of shameful or vicious 
deeds, than in this young giri whose every 
action was irreproachable. 

When the baron directed some extnw 
vagant expenditure of money, Charlotte 
was careful not to countermand it or to 
blame it, but she dressed herself more 
^ainly or sold some ornament of value. 
This became known, and her conduct 
was the subject of general eulocium. 
But her virtues were so far from being 
virtues, that but for the contrast of her 
father's vices, i^e would not have 
known how to appeiar virtuous. Pride 
was the main feature, the very basis of 
her character. Yet nature had thrown 
an admirable veil over her lofty eUd 
and implacable spirit ; the expression of' 
her face was sweet, her eyes were sad 
serious, her form was slender, hew 
step careless, her voice languid and 
plaintive. These outward attractions 
would have deceived the shrewdest ob^ 
servers, and the Marquis de Velay 
could not be numbered among thea^* 

" Your father is growing ^d|" avA 
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Bernard, "your angelic patience has 
subdued him." 

"My father," replied Charlotte, "is, 
from his rank, acquainted with those 
rules of good breeding which are indis- 
pensable in the presence of a man of 
your station." 

"It -is for this reason that I would 
altirays be near you, to lessen ' your 
trials, and to alleviate the cares of 
your position." 

This was v6ry prettily said, but 
Charlotte had something else to think 

"You are too often here, as it is, 
Bernard," she replied. "I yield per- 
haps too readily to the consolation of 
having near me a heart that is not des- 
titute of pity." 

"Destitute of pity!" said Bernard. 
" Do you apply this term to the most 
ahient affection ?" 

" Marquis de Velay !" said Charlotte. 

" The purest !" added Bernard. 

" I do not doubt it," rejoined Char- 
lotte, " but that your presence here may 
give rise to no comments, you must not 
prolong it unless you have a valid 
tide- to do so." 

" And is not this my highest wish ?" 

" I arn pleased to think so. Marquis de 
Velay, but you are not ignorant that 
your will is subject to thai of the duke, 
your father." 

"D'Auterive has just arrived with 
fiill powers." 

" But you do not know their import." 

" Ah !" cried Bernard, " he must do 
as I would have him." 

" Bernard," replied Charlotte, " there 
IS, as you are aware, a man more pow- 
erful than us ^11, who as I know can 
dictate the course of M. D'Auterive." 

" Old Pastourel." 

" Have you seen him ?" 

"I have." 

"^"And at what hour can I visit 
Km?" ' 

Bernard was silent for a moment ; he 
then cried impatiently : 

« Hold^ Cl^arlotte ! I must own that I 
cannot bear to be in the hands of a man 
Hke this. What concern has an as- 
trologer, whose name and origin are 
unknown, with the destiny of the son of 
AeDukede Nevers?" 



" Bernard," said Charlotte, sadly, "it 
is evident that you have always been 
happy; you have not been taught to 
bow the head to necessities which wound 
at once the heart and the pride, but this 
lesson must be learned." 

" I know not what reasons the Comte 
D'Auterive, the Marquis of Veroni, and 
others, perhaps, may hjive to submit 
their designs to the will of this Pastourel, 
but I have none." 

If Bernard had glanced at Charlotte 
as he spoke thus, he would have ob- 
served the change in her features, not- 
withstanding her efforts to conceal it. 
She was silent ; she feared lest the agi- 
tation of her voice might betray that of 
the heart; btit she scanned Bernard 
with a piercii^ dance, as he added : 

" Thank God, I have no secret to 
conceal !" 

" I believe it, Bernard, and it is for 
this reason that I have accepted the hom^ 
age of your love. But do we know the 
secrets of the past ? Has pot your mother, 
like mine, retired to the Benedictines ? 

" And who knows — " 

Bernard's face was covered with a 
blush. 

"I do not pretend to judge of the mo- 
tives which have induced my mother to 
retire from the world; but whatever 
they were, they cannot be honorable to 
me, since — " 

A disdainful smile played around 
Charlotte's lips as Bernard continued : 

" Since they are so to her, I am sure 
of it. But in any case they are too far 
above what this Pastourel can know to 
compel me to have recourse to him." 

Charlotte did not reply to this apology 
for the duchess; she uttered merely 
the words : 

" It must be so." 

Bernard made a gesture of impatience. 

Charlotte resumed her most majestic 
air, and said : 

" You know as well as I do, that it 
must be so." 

" As you please," replied Bernard. 
" This man will expect you to-day, a» 
the hour of five." 

" I will go." 

"You wUl not go alone ?" 

" I will go alone," said Charlotte. 
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Bernard af^arod dissatisfied, and 
Charlotte added : 

" Marquis de Velay, the only apparent 
relations which yet exist between us, 
are those of ordinary friendship ; if this 
visit offends other sentiments in your 
bosom, 1 regret it, but it is my duty to 
admit no witness to this interview. 
This ought to suffice ; duty is merito- 
rious only when it is hard to fulfil. 
I will fulfil this as I have fulfilled others, 
should my happiness be the forfeit." 

This speech, begun in a serious tone, 
was ended with emotion, and accompanied 
by a tear. Bernard, the repentant Ber- 
nard, who knew with what pious devo- 
tion Charlotte had accomplished the 
most trying duties, was ashamed to man- 
ifest the least dissatisfaction, and he at 
once replied : 

** Go then, Charlotte, go !" 

The young girl did not reward her 
lover wixh the slightest show of grati- 
tude for this compliance, but replied : 

** You will not forget that my father 
wishes to speak with you," 

** I will go to him, Charlotte, but the 
hour of your appointment is still distant, 
and you know that I cannot be too much 
with you." 

" Return to the pavilion, Bernard," 
said Charlotte, " you will find me 
tiiere." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

JEALOUSY. ' 

If our readers have not forgotten the 
suspicions which the Baron de la Roque 
had harbored concemixig the culpable 
intercourse of Don Jos6 and the baro- 
ness, they wiiriinderstand perhaps, how 
the following scene might have occurred 
which otherwise would appear odious 
beyond all probability. 

When young Bernard entered the 
baron's presence, the latter appeared 
absorbed in profound thought ; it seemed 
as if he had not heard him approach, for 
when the marquis said : 

" I am now at your service, my lord 
baron," the old man started and re- 
plied: 



" Ah, is it you, marquis 1 I did not 
expect you so soon ; I was recalling my 
recollections, and th6y are so harrowing 
that I have yielded to the pain which 
these old wounds inflict, when afler long 
years they open afresh." 

^* Ma foi, baron !" replied Bernard, 
who already regretted the concession 
which he had made to Charlotte, " every 
age has its cares, and those of the present 
are far more keen than those of the 



" Do you con^plain,. young man I and 
of what ? Of some amorous chragrins I 
of your inability to gratify some ca- 
price ? Wdt until age and infirmity 
come upon you, and you will then know 
the meaning of misfortune. You are 
young, wealthy, handsome, brave. If 
a woman slights you, you can give 
her a rival in one more rich and beauti- 
ful ; if a man insults you, you can 
call him to an account, sword in hand ; 
if you are ambitious, the future lies before 
you." 

Were this anger and this sadness real, 
or was it all a well enacted farce ? But 
the expression of the baron's features 
was so melancholy that Bernard gazed 
upon him with more attention as he con-* 
tinued : 

" Wait, wait before you complain, until 
you see the vengeance for which you 
have tarried twenty years, escape you, 
because you have no longer the strength 
to accomplish it. Wait until a new out- 
rage'threatens your old age, and you feel 
yourself nailed to the chair, on which 
you sit, without the power to avert it !" • 

For a moment Bernard imagined that 
the baron's anger was directed against 
himself, when he spoke of a new outrage 
which threatened him. Had not the 
young marquis ventured to speak to 
Charlotte of flight ? had he not whispered 
the project to several persons ? He was 
greatly embarrassed therefore; he en- 
deavored to reply in a firm tone, but his 
emotion did not escape M. de la Roque, 
as he said in a stammering voice : 

*^ I do not comprehend you, baron. 
Of what outrage do you speak ?" 

The baron was unable to repress a 
movement of undissembled anger, for, 
notwithstanding his blindness, he divined 
the cause o£ Bernard's agitation. He 
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checked himself however, and oc^tinued 
in a sententious tone : 

" Marquis, marquis, all resjiect for the 
noblest names of the kingdom is fast 
vanishing, and we cannot wonder that 
the boor and the menial mock at our 
claims, when our own children show 
themselves capable of this neglect." 

<' No one," said Bernard, still anxious 
about himself, '' no one, my lord baron, 
has failed in respect toward you," 

"Alas, my poor boy," rejoined the 
baron in a paternal tone, <' we men are 
blind to mischief, when it is a wcMxian's 
mind that plans it." 

"•What mean you?" said Bernard, 
who began to understand that the baron's 
accusations were not aimed at him. 

" Marquis de Velay, I may die with 
despair in my heart at seeing my dearest 
hopes deceived, but I will not bear with 
me to the tomb, the remorse which I 
should feel for having assisted in deceiv- 
ing a noble family." 

Bernard's agitation was vbible in the 
accent with which he replied : 

" What is it ? what has happened 1" 

" I may be deceived, Bernard, but if it 
were true that Charlotte could so far 
have forgotten the blood which flows in 
her veins, as to be enamored of an adr 
venturer — " 

" Just heaven !" exclaimie'd the mar- 
quis. 

" If, freed by my infirmities, from that 
watchfulne£is, which is ^the chief safe- 
guard of a maiden's honor, she should 
have forgotten the respect which she 
, owes to her name — " 

" Baron de la Roque," said Bernard, 
"it is impossible I I would swear it !" 

Although blind, the baron knew from 
the change in Bernard's voice, that his 
defence of Charlotte was but the invol- 
untary cry of a man, whose mistress is 
accused, while doubt, suspicion and in- 
dignation, are making a tempest of his 
soul. 

He continued therefore, with that 
smooth subtlety whose arrows penetrate 
more deeply than the heaviest blows,: 

" Oh, it is well then, Bernard ; I thank 
you, I believe you, for you cannot be 
deceived so easily as I might be, and 
you can testify that it is from a motive 
£xr which she need not blush, that she 



receives the Portuguese, VasocxieelloB 
every day while I sleep." 

" Every day while you sleep ?" cried 
Bernard. 

" Since you know it," said the baron, 
" I need not be disquieted." 

"But—-" 

" I know your views, Bernard. They 
honor me, and if aught disturbs the sat- 
isfaction whtch I feel, it is the fear lest 
you might one day reproach n(e, for 
having abused the confidence of your 
youth, but I am now tranquil." 

For some moments Bernard had not 
listened to the baron ; he was absorbed 
by the jealousy which the old man's 
words had excited in his soul. The 
baron had ceased speaking, and Bernard 
was still occupied with his thoughts. M. 
de la Roque impatiently endured this 
silence, the movements of which he 
could not watch, and he suddenly inter- 
rupted it, by saying, in a tone of bitter- 
ness, which contrasted strangely with 
the air of content which he had aSected 
a moment before : 

" Has your happiness put you to sleep, 
sir marquis 1" 

Bernard started up with a bound, ex- 
claiming : 

" Baron de la Roque, Charlotte is de 
ceiving me, Charlotte is deceiving you 
also ! f am sure of it ! I would swear it !" 

The baron rose suddenly, as if these 
words had filled him with dismay. 

" Marquis," he cried, " you are too 
honorable a man to say a thing like that, 
without believing it, without having 
proofs of it." 

" Baron," replied Bernard, " as you 
said a moment since, men are blind to 
mischief when it is woman's mind that 
plcuis it ; I am convinced of Charlotte's 
falsehood, but if you ask me for proo& 
I have none, none that are certain. 

" It is proofe that I need, in order to 
avenge myself, in order to inflict chas- 
tisement," rejoined the baron. "And 
these proofs I demand of you, marquis. 
She receives this Vasconcellos every 
day, I am sure of it, but they escape 
from me when I think to surprise them ; 
they laugh at the poor blind old man ; 
they insult him, and I have no one, no 
one to avenge me !" 

"Oh!" exclaimed Bernard, "I wj^l 
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ayenge you, and I will arenge myself!" 

"Marquis de Velay," relied the ba- 
rtm, I demand but one thing of you. 
Whatever may be your determination 
concerning this Vasconcellos, swear to 
me upon your honor that you will not 
take a step against him without my per- 
mission." 

Indignant as he was, Bernard revolted 
against this propositon, but the baron 
added with a tone of authority which im- 
posed reapect upon the young man': 

" Believe me, marquis, I will not ar- 
rest your arm when it is time to strike, 
but my rights must precede yours, and 
I will denounce 'you as a man without 
honesty or honor, if, like them, you take 
advantage of my infirmities, to antici- 
pate my justice." 

The marquis promised to submit to 
submit to the guidance of the baron, and 
the latter had no difficulty in inducing 
him to play the spy upon Charlotte's 
steps. An oportunity was near at hand ; 
the mysterious visit which she was re- 
solved to make to the sorcerer in the ru- 
ins, must conceal, probably, some mis- 
chievous project, perhaps the arrange- 
ment for her flight with this Vascon- 
cellos. Bernard awaited the hour with 
eager impatience, resolved to obey the 
baron, and to recount to him faithfully, 
all that he might discover. But the 
hasty disposition of the young marquis 
did not permit events to follow the course 
which the baron had expected. 

Before we relate the concluding inci- 
dents of this so complicated, and still, so 
simple narative, it is necessary to inform 
the reader more particularly concerning 
the principal personage of this story, and 
with this design, we will lay before him 
the sketch of an old manuscript, in which 
the history of this mysterious man is 
recounted. We will extract from this 
manuscript only such portions as have 
particular reference to this narration. — 
The life of the man to whom it relates, 
would furnish matter for volumes. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

r 

THE YOUTH OF PASTOTTREL. 

GiAcoMO Leone Spafpa, prince of 
Puzzano, marquis of Veroni, was bom 
in Sicily, in 1655. The family of Puz- 
zano held a lofty rank, and lived in great 
splendor, although the estates from 
which they drew their revenues were 
by no means considerable. It was a 
matter of curiosity, therefore, to discover 
whence these immense resources could 
spring, which sufficed to gratify the most 
costly caprices, and their origin was at 
last discovered, or suspected rather. 
The Prince of Pufczano, to wit, proprie- 
tor of the palace of Pallianti, which was 
situated on the sea shore, and owner of 
a small bay perfectly secure, and reach- 
ing to the interior of his gardens, was ac- 
cused of opening this asylum to smug- 
glers of every description, and, whatowas 
still worse, to pirates from the coast of 
Barbary, who took refuge here from 
storms, and from the pursuit of Christian 
vessels. 

The charge was a serious one, and 
might have ruined the family of Puzza- 
no when the prince, who was then forty, t 
five years of age, espoused the Comtesse 
Fiamma de Landeoli ; of whom many 
things were said which we are unwilling 
to recount, but who passed for a woman 
to whom the viceroy refused nothing. 
However this may have been, it was 
from this marriage, and sooner than 
would have been requisite in any other, 
\hat Giacomo, our hero, was born. His 
youth was passed as might have been ex- 
pected in a position like his, and Giaco- * 
mo, freed from all strict supervision, was 
still almost a child, when he had all the 
passions of a young man. At seventeen 
years of age, he eloped with the daughter 
of a certain Brjuzzone, intendant of the 
revenues of the Dominacale at Palermo, 
and carried her on board a corsair, 
where he remained with her nearly two 
years. ^ 

This injury to a man of obscure birth 
indeed, but who was connected with the 
affairs of the church, was more fatal to 
the family of Puzzano, than all the cul- 
pable actions of which they had before 
oeen guilty. The minds of/ * 
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were aroused by the ^ long impunity 
which -they had enjoyed ; the priests de- 
nounced from the pulpit the infamous 
protection granted by the prince to the 
infidel pirates, and if he had not left 
Sicily, he would have been exposed to 
the resentment of an exasperated popu- 
lace. It was during this adventure of 
Giacomo's, therefore, that the prince of 
Puzzano retired to Naples, with a con- 
sidera})le fortune, but deprived of the re- 
sources which he found in the secret pro- 
tection that he accorded to the pirates of 
the sea. 

Now, while the father expiated the 
follies oi the son, the latter, safe on board 
his vessel, had attacked a ship from Pisa, 
in which was found a considerable quan- 
tity of merchandise. Ignorant of that 
which had occurred during his absence, 
Giacomo brought his prize to the castle 
Pallianti, and was greatly surprised at 
findmg it abandoned by his family, and 
connded to the care oi a steward and a 
few domestics merely. Notwithstanding 
this, he secured his prize ii;i the harbor, 
and confined his prisoners in the castle. 
It was on this occasion, that the first ad- 
venture occurred to our hero, which is 
connected, n some respects, with the pre- 
sent narrative. 

An^bng the men whom he had taken 
prisoners on board the Pisan ship, were 
two individuals, very different in charac- 
ter and appearance. One of them, named 
Festavanti, did not appear in the slight- 
est degree afflicted at the sad destiny 
which awaited him, for, like all his com- 
panions in misfortune, he was to be re- 
embarked on board the corsair, carried 

•to some island in the Greek Archipelago, 
and sold as a slave. This Festavanti was 
a sculptor of Verona, and was reputed to 
be a skilful craftsman in the art of imi- 
tating the human face by composition of 
melted wax, colored like life. It was a 
means of ensuring his fortune, he said, 
in ,any country. This art, which is now 

- employed to adorn the hair-dresser's 
shop merely, was then considered as 
nearly allied to magic, and it was* seldom 
that these images were used, unless in 
sorceries or conjurations. His reputa 
tion had spread so widely, that it aroused 
the suspicions of the inquisition, and 
when Festavanti was taken by Giacomo 



Puzzano, he was flying from a summons 
of this dreadful tribunal. 

The other person whom Giacomo had ' 
taken prisoner, was a Milanese Jew, who 
had just realized a brilliant speculation 
at Pisa, and had taken passage on board 
this ship, with a view to settle some af- 
fairs gt Montpellier. This man, unlike 
Festavanti, wept incessantly, and cursed 
the fatal chance which had thrown him 
into the power of Giacomo. 

Our young adventurer was singularly 
interested in Festavanti, who, when on 
ship board, had shown him various spe- 
cimens of his art. Thus, he had fabri- 
cated for Giacomo, a mask, which so ex- 
actly represented the features of one of 
the sailors, that in the evening twilight, 
he had mingled with the crew, and had 
been taken for the man whose visage he 
had borrowed. 

This talent of Festavanti's was very 
welcome to Giacomo, and he promised 
to make his fortune, if he would enter 
his service, an oflTer which the artist 
eagerly accepted. In the mean while 
the day had arrived on which the prison- 
ers were to be embarked, and sent to be 
sold as slaves. According^ to the bar- 
gain made with the captain of the cor- 
sair, every man retained by Giacomo, 
was to be paid for as if he had been sold 
at a slave market. They had agreed 
upon a price of three hundred crowns 
for Festavanti, when the Jew, who was 
named Ben- Aissar, requested a private in- 
terview with the Moorish captain^ 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with 
which we are obliged to hurry over this 
recital, we will repeat the conversation 
which passed between the Jew and Gia- 
como, in order to show the origin, of that 
strange association which we have met 
with in the course of this narration. 

Giacomo, when informed of the wish 
of Ben- Aissar, received him in the pre- 
sence of Festavanti ; he had covered 
his face with a mask that represented the 
features of the Moorish captain who com- 
manded his vessel, wishing to avail him- 
self of this opportunity to put the talent 
of the artist to the test. 

The Jew for a moment appeared em- 
barrassed, but Giacomo's first words 
restored his courage. 

"You have requested an i&teryiew 
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urith me, and I have granted it/' he said 
to Ben-Aissar, " but if your object is to 
implore mercy, you need not waste your 
time m idle supplications, or in tears, or 
in useless assurances. If you should 
promise me, nay, if you should give me 
fifty- fold your value, I would not grant 
your prayer. You shall never retum'to 
Italy to inform ag^nst me ; you are des- 
tined to live and die in slavery." 

" What has the Moorish , corsair to 
dread from the accusation of a poor 
Jew ?" said Ben-Aissar. " Giacomo 
Spaffa alone might harbor such a fear, 
and I know that he keeps n^ar him that 
man, who, as well as I, can give informa- 
tion to the viceroy." 

" You are deceived, Jew ; this worthy 
Festavanti enjoys one advantage over 
you ; he has had some dealings with the 
Holy Inquisition, and he is too familar 
with the customs of the mild guardian of 
the faith, to trust himself within the reach 
of its clutches. Besides, I do not see 
how your freedom can profit my asso- 
ciate, and I promise you he will not ex- 
pend a single piece of gold for the sake 
of keeping you with him." 

" May God soften your heart !" said 
the Jew, " you have robbed me of my 
treasures, and I abandon them without 
regret ; but it is not merely because 
Festavanti stands ill with the Inquisition 
that the brave Giacomo keeps him near 
him ; it is because of his cunning talent in 
moulding wax faces, which still deceive 
no one." 

" You think . so ?" cried Festavanti, 
glancing at Giacomo with an air of tri- 
umph. 

" I do npt say," replied the Jew, " diat 
at first sight this mask which hides the 
face of signer Giacomo might not de- 
ceive a man who had no interest in dis- 
covering the deception; but if your 
handiwork" continued the Jew, while 
Giacomo removed the mask, " if your 
wares were subjected to the test of the 
microscope'and the thumb, and if the eye 
of a Lombard should scan them, feature 
by feature, the truth would be soon dis- 
covered, while those which I fabricate 
would defy the most cunmng usurers of 
Italy." 

" Ha !" cried the young prince, " what 



mean you, master Jevr ? What craft do 
yeu understand so well ?" 

" Oh," replied Ben-Aissar, "why, that 
which givQs to a bit of tin and antimony 
the appearance and sound of 'a silver 
crown. This is a disgiuse more profitable 
than those which ere made from the wax 
of signer Festavadti." 

" And probably," said Giacomo, "the 
treasures that you abandon to us with 
such generosity, are made of no better 
materials ?" 

" They are of all kinds, my lord, but 
this is a work which requires solitude 
and secrecy, and if I were owner of a 
castle like this, in a few years, I would 
become monarch of all the Indies." 

These words furnished Giadomo with 
ample matter for. reflection, and he said 
to Ben-Aissar : 

" How did you discover this secret 1" 

" Mafoiy^' said the Jew, I have spent 
thirty years of my life in prosecuting 
the great work; I have lost over my 
furnaces more gold and more years than 
I have yet to hope for, and my expe- 
rience in alchemy has taught me this 
truth — ^that to have gold, it is necessary 
not to make it." 

It was in the course of this interview, 
that an association was formed between 
these three persons, which, iq. after years, 
included an entire province. 

In order to reach his aim, Giacomo 
was initiated into the secrets of alchemy 
by Ben-Aissar, and into those of his 
art by Festavanti. But too young to 
employ with discretion the power which 
he held in his hands, he made use of it 
to gratify his passions. Concealed un- 
der various masks, he had discovered 
more than one domestic secret, and had 
afterwards enjoyed the gratification of 
divulging it. Some indiscretions of this 
nature, together with his studies in 
alchemy, gained him the reputation of a 
man devoted to the occult sciences, and 
in direct communication with the devil. 
The prince, his father, had died after a 
few days' illness, and rumor did not: 
hesitate to say that Giacomo had hasten- 
ed his disease. This was a fearful! 
calumny, but the most fiightful suspi-. 
oions hovered over him, and while he* 
was pondering upon the means of escape,, 
he was arrested, and thrown into prison. 
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EBs trial was prolonged Sbr more than 
two yearrs, and what was very remarka- 
Die, although almost all the instruments 
which he employed in the fabricaticm of 
counterfeit coin, as well as the masks 
which he had worn, had been seized, 
yet the minds of the judges were not for 
a moment directed towards the truth. 

The furnaces and alembics were em- 
ployed, as they thought, in the prepara* 
tion of filters and magical potions ; the 
masks were the images of those persons 
whom he wished to devote to the powers 
of hell; at last, after the most minute 
investigation, Giacomo was condemned 
to be burned as a sorcerer. His family 
was implicated in this sentence; his 
mother was exiled from Naples with her 
daughter Lecmore, then seven or eight 
years of age, and nothing could save the 
rrince of Puzzano, even from the dis- 
grace of a public execution. 

It was under these circumstances, that 
the inventive genuis of Festavanti dis- 
played its resources. , And if the fact 
which we are about to relate, were not 
attested by numerous witnesse&i, we 
should hesitate ta recount it. Accord- 
ing to the sentence rendered by the tri- 
bunal of the Holy Inquisition, the Prince 
of Puzzano, was taken from prison, and 
led to the quay of the chiaia, where the 
funeral pile was prepared. He was 
placed upon it, the combustible materials 
which surrounded him were kindled, and 
he disappeared from the eyes of the mul- 
titude in flames and smoke. Still he 
did not perish . The stratagem by which 
the friends of Puzzano rescued him from 
death, was a very simple one. These 
friends were already numerous, they 
were already initiated, not into the secret 
of the manufacture, the principal seat of, 
which was at Pallianti, but into the as- 
sociation^ and Puzzano wad their hope 
And their chief. They lulled to sleep 
ilie prudence of the judges and of the 
icivil authority ; no petitions were made 
tto save him, no manoeuvres to retard his 
ipunishment. On the contrary, those 
.most interested in his safety were pro- 
tdigal of their anathemas against the vile 
!!Sorcererj who had sold himself to the 
tprince of darkness. The pile was pre- 
ipared upon the quay of the chiaia, exact* 
iJy over the spot where one of the largest 



sewers in Naples, flowed beneath tfaili 
quay, and emptied itself into the sea. 
An open space had been left in the cen- 
tre or the pile, which was strewn with 
light loose pieces of wood, which the 
condenmed could easily thrust aside with 
his feet. 

During the night in which the pile 
was erected, his friends had removed 
the flagging with which the quay was 
paved, excavated the around, and pier- 
ced through the vault of ihe sewer. 
A slisht wooden ladder, which would 
probably be consumed by the fire above, 
led from the platform to the sewer, at 
the outlet of which, a boat was in readi- 
ness to bear Puzzano beyond the reach 
of his enemies. All this succeeded ad- 
mirably, and the familiars of the Holy 
Inquisition were still chanting around 
the pile, which had been constructed so 
as to spread abroad a dense smoke, while 
Giacomo was already half a league from 
the Bay of Naples, where he was taken 
on board a brigantine, which bore him 
in safety to the coast of France. 

Giacomo was at this time twenty five 
years of age, and the lessoii which he 
had just received, made but a weak im- 
pression upon him, for instead of sat^fy- 
ing hisi thirst for adventure, it inspired 
him with a taste for strange and^roman- 
tic exploits. 

This event took place in the year 
1680, and it wa^ at this time that Giaco- 
mo, who was rejoined by his companion 
Festavanti, fitted out several galleys and 
resumed the trade of a corsair. To se- 
cure the protection of some constituted 
power, he turned Mahometan, and estab- 
jished the seat of his operations at Tri- 
poli. It was here that he began to 
establish relations with the various gov- 
ernments of the Barbary coast, and it 
was at this time that he became ac- 
quainted with the Comte de Frias, who 
was then governor of the Presides* 
From the indulgence which the latter of- 
ten showed to Puzzano, it was evident 
that, even at that time, he was one of his 
accomplices. Still, Giacomo's attention 
was wholly occupied with piratical 
cruises, when the following adventure 
gave a different direction to his enter- 
prises. 
Fiom the description wfaidi we have 
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gtven of Pastourd in the commencement 
of this narrative, we cannot but believe 
that in his youth, he must have been en- 
dowed with remarkable beauty^ This 
beauty was Giacomo's greatest etiemy 
(fi)r Giacomo and Pastourel are one and 
the same person). He encountered few 
females, in truth, who were not fascina- 
ted by that detemuned mien, that bold 
glance, that lofty, commanding tone, 
which he had acquired by the exercise 
of a power almost unlimited, and beside 
this, neither anxiety for his own safety, 
nor any enterprise, however profitable, 
could tear him from the bands which he 
bad imposed upon himself. We are not 
called upcm to recount all the strange 
adventures which marked the extraor- 
dinary career of this man, but we must 
relate one which has a direct reference 
to this narrative. We request our 
reculers to remember that the Princess 
of Puzzano, Giacomo's mother, had been 
exiled. She had retired to France, 
where the *city of Toulouse had been 
assigned to her as a place of residence, 
and she dwelt there with her daughter 
Leonore ; here Giacomo oflen visited 
her, sometimes under one disguise, 
sometimes under another, while even his 
sister was &ept in ignorance of the name 
and character of this stranger, whose 
visits were accompanied by the most 
magnificent presents. This premised, 
we will relate the adventure which 
proved, if we may so speak, the point of 
departure for all the events which we 
have recounted to our readers. 

As we have said, the Prince of Puz- 
zano made frequent visits to his mother, 
now in one costume, now in another, but 
that which disguised him still more ef- 
fectually than this diversity of attire, 
was the art with which he changed the 
expression, nay, almost the features of 
his face, without resorting to the masks 
of Pestavanti. But whether he wore his 
hair of a light or dark hue, whether he 
gave, to his features a tinge of the most 
delicate fairness, or of the brown and 
olive complexion of Spain, whether he 
bent his frame, and furrowed his brow 
with the wrinkles of old ace, or whether 
he presented the aspect of a young stu- 
dent of the university, Giacomo always 
displayed an air of authority, of com^: 



mand, of moral force, which mai^^ 
him as. a man of no ordinary preten- 
tions. 

One evening, afler ian absence of three 
years, he was proceeding through a de- 
serted street, disguised as a muleteer, 
when he paused on hearing some one 
advance cautiously behind him, fer he 
was of opinion, that it is better to have 
one's friends as well as one's enemies 
in front than at one's back. The night 
was dark, for, at this time, Toulouse, as 
well as every other city in France, was 
not lighted b1^ lanterns of iemy kind. 
Every man carried about him his wea- 
pons of defence, and Giacomo was arm- 
ed with a long Catalonian cutlass or poig^ 
nard, and a large knotted club. 

The individual whom he had heard 
was probably of the same opinion with 
himself as to the respective position 
which should be maintained by two in- 
dividuals who have cause to fear each 
other, for Giacomo had no sooner stopped, 
than the steps which he had heard behind 
him stopped also. 

This circumstance induced our ad- 
venturer to suppose that he had been 
observed and perhaps recognised; for 
his costume was by no means adapted 
to excite the cupidity of ordinary thieves. 
He was aware that it had been sus- 
pected for some time past, in Naples, 
that he was still in existence, and it was 
not unlikely that the information had 
been transmitted to the magistrates of 
Toulouse. 

The parliament of Toulouse, like all the 
parliaments of the kingdom, had inher- 
ited the claims of the estates ; and al- 
though the absolute sway of Louis XIV. 
had greatly reduced these cletims, still 
some few prerogatives, rather tolerated 
than recognised, had escaped the jeal- 
ous authority of the king, and among 
them must be numbered that of 
the general police of the city, which, 
according to the interpretation of the 
parliament, embraced the right of sur^ 
rendering criminals to a foreign state. 
TTie Prince of Puzzano knew this ; he 
knew that if an agent of the Neapolitan 
government should come to demand his 
arrest, parliament would grant it, less 
indeed from a love of justice, than ^r 
the sake of exerci&iBg a pojirdr which* 
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W€U9 daily gliding from its grasp, and 
of oonfirming it by an act which could 
not fail to attract attention. This 
'Was the cause of his alarm, when he 
heard the footsteps which followed him 
-stop at the same time with his own, for, 
as we have said, his apparel was not 
calculated to inspire robbers with the 
hopes of reaping profit fix)m an encoun- 
ter with him. 

The spot where Giacomo paused was 
close by a garden wall, and at a short 
distance from him he observed a gate 
set deep in the thickness of the stone work. 
He stole cautiously into this recess, and 
waited the approach of the individual 
who had followed him. Afler a few 
moments he heard steps anew, but 4\ese 
came from an opposite direction of the 
street, so that Giacomo imagined that 
he was intercepted by two enemies. 
His first thought was of flight. He now 
resolved to rid himself of one of his| as^ 
sailants, and he was about to leave the 
embrasure in which he stood, when he 
heard the bolts which fastened the gate, 
drawn carefully by some one on the 
inner side. By a mechanical move- 
ment he pushed it, entered the garden, 
and found himself standing face to face 
with a woman who said to him in the 
softest tone : 

" You have come very late, monseign- 
eur !" ' 

Giacomo had been exposed to too many 
. dangers, he had risked his life in too 
many hazardous adventures, not to have 
acquired that presence of mind which 
takes advantlige of any circumstance 
that presents itself At her first word 
he imagined that he had taken the place of 
some gallant of high rank, since he had 
been addressed by the title of monseign- 
eur; he divined that the female who 
met her lover in this way, must have 
reasons for secrecy, since she employed 
such mystery, and he replied boldly : 

" Monseigneur cannot come this eve- 
ning, and he has sent me to inform you 
of it." 

A cry of grief and terror was the 
answer to these tidings. 

"What! cannot come this eveaiing ? 
Why, it is impossible I — ^Or will he for- 
sake me ?" 

The mind of Giacomo was so consti- 



tuted that Bi this reply all fears for his 
own safety vanished, and the only emo- 
tion which disturbed him, was an eag^r 
curiosity to understand the mystery in 
which he found himself implicated. 

" Monseigneur is incapable of for- 
saking you, but business of great impor- 
tance — " 

" Has he told you nothing more ?" 

" Monseigneur is not in the habit of 
confiding his secrets to those whom he 
employs, and although he judged me Wor- 
thy to be sent on this errand, yet he has 
not told me the reason which prevents 
him from coming." 

A long silence followed this reply; 
suddenly the female cried with a strange 
accent of determination : 

"Well then, tell your master that 
since he cannot come this evening, it is 
useless for him ever to return ; my lot 
is fixed, and I shall know how to accom- 
plish the sacrifice." ' 

" Do not take this desperate resolution, 
fair lady," said Giacomo. " f have some 
influence with monseigneur, although I 
appear to be far beneath him, and if I 
knew what support, what assistance you 
expected from him, perhaps I could de- 
termine him to keep his promises," 

"I thank you," replied the female, 
hut I would not owe to the intercessicm 
of a stranger that which his own grati- 
tude has not dictated in my behalf." 

This word produced a change in Gia- 
como's ideas ; a forsaken mistress does 
not speak of gratitude, and he now be- 
came still more curious to understand 
the nature of an intrigue, which was 
carried on by nocturnal interviews, and 
in which there was no question of love. 

" Listen, madam," he replied, "I think, 
nay, I am sure, that nionseigneur desires 
nothing more warmly than to prove to 
you his gratitude, but it is necessary to 
leave the time and means to him ; and 
if you will tell me where he can see 
you to-morrow morning, and what you 
wish him to do in the mean while, I am 
certain that he will not fail." 

Another silence followed these words, 
but at the moment when the unknown 
dame was about to reply, the steps that 
Giacomo had heard approached the gate 
from either extremity of the street, and 
paused almost, at the sa|ne instant in 
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front of it. It af^eared as if the two 
individuals had met, paused to observe 
each other before proceeding farther. At 
lost one of them spoke and said : 

" It seems that you have reached the 
place where you wish to enter, for you 
do not continue on your way." 

"Mafoif M. Barati," replied the other, 
" but it seems we are both going to the 
same place, since you have stopped as 
well as I." 

"It is he !" murmured the young fe- 
male in a tone of dismay ; " what did 
you tell me then ?" 

He must have despatched hts business 
sooner than he expected," whispered 
Giacomo, while he who was addressed 
by the name of Barati, replied : 

" Yes, my lord duke, I have reached 
the spot to which I was going, though 
not to enter, but to prevent you from 
entering." 

The sound of a sword leaving its 
scabbard was heard, and the duke re- 
plied quickly : 

" Well then, sir advocate, I shall be 
obliged to clear the way." 

" Duke de Nevers," replied Barati, 
" you know me well enough to be as- 
sured that I am not be terrified at a 
sword." 

** True, parcUeu ! for I have seen you 
in full parliament present the sword of 
honor, which is bestowed yearly upon 
that student of the university who has 
borne away the prize at fencing; but 
we who wear ii have a fashion of wield- 
ing this weapon which will perplex your 
skill ; I counsel you, therefore, to give 
way, or your blood be upon your own 
head." 

" We will not fight, sir, ; my blood 
will be neither upon your head nor upon 
mine, neither will you enter," said Ba- 
rati, " for there needs but one word from 
me to make you pause. I know your 
errand to this house." 

" Pardieu" said the duke, laughing, 
" you have found here a reason, truly 
diverting in my eyes. You know that 
I am, going to the President Lostanges, 
to break off your marriage with his 
daughter, the beautiful Armando. I do 
not wish to conceal it." 

" But I know," replied Barati, " by 
what means you expect to succeed." 



<<I care as little to conceal these 
means as 1 do my object. I intend to 
tell the president that you, master Barati, , 
an advocate of parliament, have, from 
among the documents of a, suit entrust- 
ed to you in my absence, suppressed a 
letter from my uncle, the Marquis de 
Soubise, to my mother, which established 
my rights as his heir, and which an- 
nulled the clauses of a prior will." 

" This letter is in existence and in my 
keeping, Duke de Nevers," said Barati. 
" I can restore it to you, but it will be 
necessary, to produc'fe it as it is, if you 
would revive this suit, and I declare to 
you that this letter contains the following 
sentence : 

" • Notwithstanding the acknowledge- 
ment which you have made to me of 
your error, and although I know that 
your son has no right either to the name 
he bears, or to the fortune that he has 
inherited, yet I will destroy the testament • 
which I have made to his prejudice. — 
Now, that a decree of parliament has 
legitimated his birth, I am unwilling to 
suffer the slightest suspicion to rest upon 
the name that he bears, and I will sacri. 
fice my resentment to the honor of my 
family.' " 

The duke did not reply, and Giacomo 
laughed within himself at the secret 
which he had just learned, when Barati 
continued : 

" Why this testament has not been re- 
voked, is a question I cannot answer, but 
you have heard the grounds on which to 
base your title, and I thought that I was 
doing my duty as a faithfiji advocate in 
suppressing it." 

" And you will do the duty of a friend 
in placing this letter in my hands, mas- 
ter Barati. But where the devil was my 
mother's wit, when she wrote me that 
she had lefl among her papers a letter 
which secured to me my uncle's heri- 
tage ?" t 

" She had forgotten, perhaps, the pre- 
amble that preceded the declaration." 

" My mother was not apt to forget 
these things, master Barati ; my mother 
was a woman of sense ; but however it 
may be, let us go to your house, show / 
me the writing in question, and I promise 
to meddle no n^ore with your amorous 
and matrimonial affairs, for, between 
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ourselves, h wa^ rather to punish your 
misdemeanor, than to protect this silly 
Armando, that I undertook this foolish 
commission. Come ! come !" 

With this, the two individuals departed, 
and Giacomo found himself alone with 
Mademoiselle Armando ^e Lostanges, 
with whose name and rank he was now 
acquainted, although she had not the 
least suspicion of his own. 

During this interview, Armando had 
kept profound silence, hut when they 
had retired, she muttered in » smothered 
voice : 

" The Duke de Nevers is a wretch !" 
' " Ma fci ! my fair demoiselle," re- 
sumed Giacomo, in a tone very diflferent 
from that which^he had hitherto assumed, 
*^ had I heen in his place, I should not, 
perhaps, have resisted an argument so 
direct as that which youn| Barati ad- 
dressed to him, but that which the Duke 
de Nevers cannot do, another can do in 
his stead, and that other is myself." 
. " You, sir," replied Mademoiselle de 
Lostanges, " you cannot have that influ- 
ence over my father which the Duke de 
Nevers could exert. It is not merely 
by accusing M. Barati of suppressing 
this document that he could have 
brought about the rupture of a marriage, 
resolved upon by my father, and which 
my tears and my mother's prayers have 
not been able to avert." 

^< If the means which the Duke de 
Nevers possessed would have been effec- 
tual, they would be equally so in the 
hands of another. Do you know these 
means ?" * 

It was not until this moment that a 
slight feeling of alarm disturbed Arman- 
do, and that she was aware of the sin- 
gularity of her position in conversing 
uius familiarly of an affair so private, 
with a man with whom she was entirely 
unacquainted, and one who had an- 
nounced himself as an emissary of the 
Duke de Nevers. 

She replied, therefore, with a faltering 
voice : 

" I thank you, sir, for the protection 
which you offer me, but I neither can, 
nor ought to accept it from a stranger." 

** And from a muleteer," said Giaco- 
mo, laughing. " Well then, my fair 
demoiselle, I ask you but one thing more. 



What day is appointed fer the manriage 
which you wish to avert ?" 

"To-monow!" 

" To-morrow gives me but little time 
to take my measures if you will not aid 
me. If I had but a week, but three 
days before me, I could promise you that 
this marriage should not take place, for I 
am greatly interested in your behalf; 
I know not why, but I feel quite ill dis- 
posed toward this M. Barati, and very 
anxious to make the Duke de Nevers 
repent of his baseness." 

The tone in which these words were 
uttered, was so like that of a man of su- 
perior rank, that Mademoiselle de Los- 
tanges suspected that some personage of 
importance was concealed beneath this 
garb of a muleteer. 

" Who are you then, sir ?" she said ; 
'< for you are certainly not in the service 
of the Duke de Nevers, as you told me." 

" Listen, fair demoiselle," replied Gi- 
acomo, *> to the story of my night's ad- 
venture." 

He then related to her, but with the 
reserve necessary to his safety, how he 
had feared an assault in the night, how 
he had concealed himself in the recess 
of the garden gate, and hac^ thus invol- 
untarily discovered her secret. 

" All this does not tell me who you 
are," replied Mademoiselle de Lostanges, 
who now greatly regretted her con- 
fidence. 

"I calmot tell you that,"^ rejoined 
Giacomo, " for my namef must forever 
remain a secret. But it is not the less 
true that I have the wish and the ability 
to serve you. The thought pleases me, 
fascinates me, and perhaps the danger 
which I may run, renders this desire 
the more ardent. Confide in chance, then, 
mademoiselle ; it often protects us better 
than the Best contrived plans. Tell me, 
then, this ulUma ratio — I mean to say, this 
last means by which the duke could in- 
duce your father to break off this mar- 
riage, and I pledge you my word of honor 
that I will use it in your behalf." 

Armando hesitated and replied : 

*^ This means, sir, is a secret that I 
cannot reveal to the first comer, for it 
concerns persons who are already ex- 
posed^to too many dangers, and I am un- 
willing to increase them.^This seoret, 
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sir, would, I am sure of it, have chaoged 
my father's purpose, whose strict integ- 
rity would never pardon M. Baraii, for 
an act of treason in favor of the enemies 
of our king and our religion ; but this 
secret would remain without danger for 
those whom it concerns, wheii confided 
to a father, and not to a magistrate." 

"I am no magistrate, ma\iemoiselle, 
and I shall Ho more abuse this secret 
than the president your father. But 
since you know it, why not yourself re- 
veal it to M. de Lostanges ?" 

" He would not beueve me, sir ; the 
resistance which, until this day, I have 
opposed to his wishes, would lead him 
to look upon this disclosure as a calum- 
ny. And while I think of this, I might 
say that this charge would have no more 
weight when coming from your lips than 
from mine, for there is no one but the 
Duke de Nevers who can know — with 
such certainty, at least, as to convince 
my father of the truth on this subject — 
of the relations of M. Barati with the 
Princess of Puzzano." 

The efFect which this name produced 
upon Giacomo, may be easily compre- 
hended. Since he had left his mother 
he was ignorant of any new connections 
which she might have formed, whether 
with Barati or with the Duke de Nevers, 
and he now found himself thrown into 
the midst of an intrigue, which at first I 
seemed to be in no way connected with 
him. 

" The Princess of Puzzano," he re- 
plied warmly, " has interests in common 
with this Barati, and doubtless with the 
Duke de Nevers also ! Well then, my 
child, whether you tell me more or not, 
I promise I will clog the wheels of mas- 
ter Barati's project ; what you have told 
me suffices, for I shall go at once to the 
Princess of Puzzauo's." 

" You do not know, then, that she left 
Toulouse yesterday ?" 

" Left Toulouse !" cried Giacomo, in 
a tone of dismay, so unaffected, that Ar- 
mande felt assured that the man who 
spoke this must know the princess, and 
was unfeignedly surprised and alarmed 
at this departure of which he was igno- 
rant. 

" Yes, sir,'* replied Armande, " and a 
new residence more distant and mora 



solitary has been assigned to her; the 
town of Mirepoix has been alloted taher 
as a refuge, under the penalty of exile, 
if she leaves it for a single day." 

" And this Barati has had a hand in 
this persecution?" said Giacomo in a 
gloomy tone. "I swear it — he shall 
repent of it !" 

" Oh, no, sir f on the contrary, he was 
the princess' friend ; he was concerned 
in tiie intrigues which she plotted ak 
Toulouse, the proofs of which are in the 
hands of the Duke de Nevdrs." 
It was now Giacomo's turn to be silent* 

''JHahler he said to himself, "if 
this Barati is a friend of my friends, I 
do not well see why I should set myself 
against him." 

Still his curiosity increased with every 
moment, and he resumed : 

" But what intrigues could the princess 
of Puzzano, a poor, lone woman, plot 
against the faith and against the state, 
and intrigues in which tiiis M. Barati is 
implicated ?" 

** It is not for me to tell you." 

"But I must know them ?" cried Gia- 
como, with such viplence that Aripande 
was terrified. 

She started backward and uttered a 
cry. 

" 60 not be alarmed, my chOd," said 
Giacomo, in a softer ; tone " chance, in 
which a moment since, I begged you to 
confide, has so ordered it, that 1 am per- 
haps as deeply interested as yourself, in 
knowing the secret of these intrigues — 
ha ! the Princess of Puzzano has been 
exiled ! Pardeiu ! I will know with whom 
this new persecution has originated, 
and the culprit shall rue it, I promise 
you." 

" You terrify me, sir," said Armande. 
" I would not endanger the safety of any 
one, and if you are a friend of the prin- 
cess, as your anger seems to prove, for- 
get not that I have refused to tell you 
her secret, in order not to compromise 
her." 

" You are right, mademoiselle," repli- 
ed Giacomo, "but since you understand 
so well that I have some cause to be in- 
terested in the princess, you will tell me 
this secret, that I may at least proteot 
her." 

Armande hesitated, and after a foo- 
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ment's silence, replied with great anx- 
iety: 

" I cannot, sir ! I cannot !" 

" As you will, but I shall learn it then 
from Barati„ whom I shall visit on the 
instant." 

Giacomo turned to leave the garden, 
but Armande detained him, and said : 

" Master Barati, sir, I am certain of 
it, master Barati will accuse persons, 
who, I assure you, are perfectly inno- 
cent. Do not go to him." 

" In that case, you must yourself tell 
me the truth, for, I repeat "it, I must 
know it." 

" Well then, promise me that you will 
not avail yourself of it to injure my 
father, and 1 will tell you — " 
' " Oh !' cried Giacomo, " I begin to 
comprehend you. Is your father by 
chance one of those who have persecuted 
the Princess of Puzzano ?" 

" My father," replied Armande, " ful- 
fils his duties strictly, but he is' incapable 
of persecution." 

" It is well," said Giacomo, " we shall 
learn to appreciate his forbearance. 
And M. Barati, what has he done in all 
this?" 

" Well then, sir, since it is necessary 
to tell you all, he has abused the confi- 
dence of my father, who revealed to him 
the measures he was about to take, to 
seize, in the house of the princess, the 
proofs of the existence of her son, a 
wretch who has been guilty of every 
crime. Barati warned the princess of 
it, and every search was ineffectual." 

" But this Barati seems to be a very 
gallant man," said Giacomo, laughing, 
" and were I in your place, I should be 
delighted to espouse him." 

" Oh, sir, if it were generosity on his 
part, I should understand it ; but it was 
not to save an exiled woman that he did 
this, it was to — " 

At this moment a voice was heard 
calling Mademoiselle de Lostanges, who 
said hurriedly to Giacomo: 

" Ah, sir, if you cannot protect mcj at 
least do not use what I have told you to 
the injury of any one.^' 

" I will use it only to keep my prom- 
ise," said Giacomo, " I swear to you, you 
cdiall not espouse Master Barati ; I will 
see to it. But tell me where he lives." 



Armande gave the unknown the ad-^ 
vocate's address, and disappeared down 
the garden, while Giacomo lefl it, and 
turned his steps towards the dwelling 
of the young advocate. 



CHAPTER XX. 

TH£ MAKBIAGE CONTRACT. 

A QUARTER of an hour after the in- 
terview described in the preceding chap- 
ter, Giacomo khocked at Barati's door. 
The hour was untimely, and it was long 
before the door was opened ; the domes- 
tic who appeared would have turned 
away the importunate visitor ; but Gia- 
como thrust him aside quickly, entered 
the house, and directed the servant in a 
voice loud enough to he heard by Barati, 
to tell his master that a muleteer of the 
mountain who had passed through Mire- 
poix desired to see him instantly . In this 
way our adventurer wished to assure 
himself of the truth of what Armande 
had told him ; and he could not doubt it, 
when he heurd the voice of Barati ex- 
claim eagerly : 

" Show him up ! show him up " 

Giacomo entered Barati's cabinet ; the 
advocate was at tliis time about twenty- 
five years of age ; has face was marked 
with care and thought, but his every 
feature bore the impress of singular en- 
jBrgy, and his form was carved in pro- 
portions, which denoted an unusual share 
of physical strength and activity. 

Near him, was seated a man, perhaps 
one or two years older than Barati, of 
lofty stature, and bearing in his port, and 
in his visage, a consciousness of merit at 
variance with the general expression of 
his features. . There was more insolence 
indeed than intelligence in his handsome, 
but gross and massive countenance, and 
Giacomo, suspecting that it was the Duke 
de Nevers, called to mind the imputation 
which he had just heard cast upon the 
legitimacy of his birth, an imputation 
which had been the subject of a dis- 
graceful trial, an imputation with which 
our readers may remember that D'Au* 
terive had reproached the duke whep 
speaking of his birth. ^ , 
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"You call out rather loudly my 
friend/' said Barati to the mulet^r, 
" this is not the way to enter an honest 
dwelling." 

" Is the dwelling honest, in the first 
place V* said Giacomo, ^ that is the ques- 
tion." 

" Ha !" cried Barati. 

" And if it were so, was I wrong to 
call out so loudly, when it was the only 
means to obtain admission V 

" The knave has wit," said the duke, 
laughing. 

Giacomo, who, but a moment since, 
had heard himself described as a wretch 
by Armande, and without being moved 
by this indignity when it came from the 
lips of a young girl, who believed the hor- 
rors" which she had heard recounted of 
the Prince Puzzano, Griacomo, we say, 
felt irritated at the tone in which the 
Duke de Nevers spoke of him, although 
there was nothing strange in it, when ut- 
tered by a nobleman in reference to a 
muleteer. 

" Yes, in truth," replied Giacomo, " I 
have wit ; it is a family heritage, and 
this heritage has been transmitted to me 
inviolate." 

The Duke de Nevers did not care to 
understand this allusion, but Barati, who 
was irritated at the unceremonious tone 
with which the muleteer had accosted 
him, gave force to the hint by a smile and 
a glance, the meaning of which could 
not be mistaken, and the duke exclaimed 
angrily : 

" What means the knave ?" 

^' Less violence, my lord duke," said 
Giacomo, ** I fear neither great names 
nor great airs, nor sreat swords. I have 
serious affairs to discuss with you, and 
calmness is necessary for us both. Mas- 
ter Barati, arrange it so that no one can 
overhear us." 

Barati, persuaded that an emissary of 
the Princess Puzzano stood before him, 
carefully closed the doors, and said to Gi- 
acomo: 

" What news do you bring ?" 

" Very important news, master ; news 
of the arrival of Giacomo Spaffa, Prince 
"of Puzzano." 

Barati changed color, and cast a 
glancje of embarrassment at the duke. 

" \ know," said* Giacomo, who divined 



the motive of the advocate's fears, "I 
know that the Duke, de Nevers is ill 
disposed toward the family of Puzzano, 
since he has promised Mademoiselle Ar- 
mande de Lestanges to break off your 
marriage with her, by revealing to her 
father that you had admonished the 
princess to remove the proofs of her 
son Giacomo's existence, but I know, 
also, master, that you possess a letter 
which can impose silence on the duke, 
whenever you please te use it, and I 
cannot suppose that you have been so 
imprudent as to restore it to him, al- 
though it is for that purpose that he is 
here." 

At these words the duke and Barati 
gazed at each other as if stupefied, and 
me latter replied hurriedly : 

« Who has told you that ? Whence 
know you — 

" That shall be explained to you in 
due tiiiiie and place,"'said Giacomo, ''but 
before we go farther, answer me. What 
are these suspicions of the parliament 
relative to Giacomo's existence^ and 
what measures should the princess adopt 
for her son's safety ?" 

The tone and language of this man was 
well calculated to produce the impres- 
sion that he was intimately acquainted 
with the relations of the Princess of Puz- 
zano with Barati. Still the latter hesi- 
tated to answer in the duke's presence, 
but Giacomo, who divined the motive 
of his embarrassment, added : 

'^ If the Duke de Nevers is not one 
of ours, it is merely because he has not 
carefully reflected upon his interest: 
I engage to prove it to him in a moment. 
Speak in his presence then, speak with- 
out fear." 

" In truth," replied the advocate,'' there 
is but little to be said afler that which 
you have just told the duke yourself. 
Information has been given that the 
Prince Giacomo of Puzzano is still in 
existence ; his arrest has been demanded 
of the parliament ; parliament has en- 
gaged to give him up, and it was ex- 
pected that a clue might be traced to 
his movements by seizing the princess' 
papers." 

" I know all that," said Giacomo, 
who for the last few moments had been 
scrutinizing a rich casket which stood 
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Upon the desk of die advocate. <' Af- 
ter having been in&rmed of this design 
by M. de Lostanges, you gave the prin- 
cess timely warning, and fi>r that ser- 
vice she has richly rewarded you." 

<< How/' cried Barati, " Compassion 
alone—" 

"And this casket, which was not 
placed empty in your hands. It was that 
which determined you." 

<' This casket," said the advocate, 
turning pale. 

<* I know more about it than you, more 
even than the princess," said Giaooroo, 
taking it into his hands ; " your portion 
was here he continued, as he opened it, 
while the duke and. the advocate gazed 
at him with astonishment. "That ofmon- 
seigneur was here," he added, raising the 
false bottom with the point of his poignard, 
and drawing from the casket a magnificent 
necklace of diamonds, which he we- 
sented to the Duke de Nevers. " The 
prinoess has charged me io place it in 
his hands, as a testimonial of her thanks 
fi)r the silence which he will observe 
concerning this affair." 

As we have said, Giacomo's great 
art was, with wonderfol quickness and 
presence of mind, to draw advantage 
from the slightest circumstances which 
offered themselves. The sight of this 
casket, which he had given to his noother, 
and with the secret with which he alone 
was acquainted, had explained the words 
of Armande, when she said that it was 
not from generosity that Barati had 
saved the Princess of Puzzanoi Still 
the manner in which Giacomo assailed 
the probity of the duke m^ht have been 
hazardous, if he had not previously 
overwhelmed him as well as Barati with 
astonishment, by revealing what he knew 
of their secrets, and in such a way as 
to lead them to believe that he was still 
more accurately acquainted with them* 
Giacomo had no socHier observed the 
eager glance which M. de Nevers cast 
upon the , necklace, than he ^rmed a 
correct estimate of the man with whom 
he was dealing. Whatever refusals, 
whatever grimaces the duke's pride 
might oppose to him, he was sure that 
he had touched the weak spot in his 
character, and he continued : 

" And now, master Barati, let us hear 



no more of the past, with vhioh ,1 am 
acquainted as woU as you ; let us speak 
of the present. What does the parlia- 
ment know concerning the Prince of 
Puzzano ?" 

" Why, it seems," said Barati, who 
G^ke like a man in the presence of a 
supernatural being, " it seems that they 
are informed of the expected arrival of 
the prince." 

" I have just told you that he has 
already arrived.", 

"Has he brought his crew with 
himr 

" You interrogate, mas|er Barati, and 
you do not answer. " 

Barati oast another glanoe at the 
duke. 

" But the duke is one of our friends, 
I say," replied Giacomo, " for if he does 
not find the chain which binds him to us 
of sujfficient strength, it can at last be 
lengthened by a few rows of pearls of 
the purest lustre." 

" Sir !" cried the duke. 

" The galleon which the Prince of 
Puzzano captured off the Canaries, eon- 
tained an admirable store of them," said 
Giacomo. 

The word galleon was applied at that 
time to a vessel laden with gold, and this 
remark opened a vast field to the hopes 
of a man, whose silence it was necessa- 
ry to purchase. The effect of this 
word was so powerful that the duke re- 
peated it and said : 

" A galleon ! he has seized a galleon !" 

This exclamation of delight and sur- 
prise was accompanied by a mechani- 
cal gesture with which the duke liirust 
the necklace into his pocket. Giacomo 
observed it and resumed : 

" Have no anxiety, master Barati, as 
to what the prince has done with his 
crew ; he has placed them in safety, but 
that which I wish to know is this. — 
What information has reached the ears 
of parliament concerning certain in* 
trigues against the State and the catho- 
lic religion, and in which—" 

This point was the point upon which 
Giacomo wished to be enlightened, and 
upon which he could not avow his igno- 
rance, having assumed the air of a man 
so accurately informed of the princess' 
secrets. Barati repli^ : 
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« Why, you well know how matters 
stand. Although an exile, the princess 
of Puzzano is allied to families which 
cannot be assailed without fair pretext. 
They have taken advantage of some vis- 
its made to the princess by a petty 
signeur of the mountain, a certain Baron 
de la Roque, who is suspected of being 
closely connected with the protestants 
of the Cevennes, who are disposed, it is 
said, to profit by the misunderstanding 
which has occurred between the king 
and the pope, concerning the declaration 
of the French clergy to raise their heads 
again. Hence the princess has been ac- 
cused of participatii^ in their project of 
revolt ; but there is no truth in it. You 
know that." 

" It matters not," said Giadomo, in 
affairs of religion one cannot take too 
many precautions, and it was imprudent 
in the princess to receive the visits of 
the Baron de la Roque." 

" The business is ended, entirely 
ended," said Barati. " The baron has 
returned to his castle. But I am of 3rour 
opinion; I think that the princess will 
do well to avoid all communication with 
him, now that they dwell at some dis- 
tance from each other. But there is one 
point upon which she should be upcm her 
guard ; you know that the prince, who 
was condemned for having devoted 
himself to the occult sciences, kept a 
laboratory in his mother's house." 

" We are now in France," said Gia- 
como, "and the royal decree, which 
abolishes all accusations against sorcer}'-, 
that this accusation cannot be interpreted 
as a crime." 

"Without doubt," said Barati, "but 
the existence of a chemical laboratory 
would be none the less dangerous on 
that account." 

Giacomo did not comprehend him, but 
he hesitated to question him more close- 
ly, when the duke, desirous to display 
lus wit, interrupted them : 

" Master Barati is right," he said, 
" the king has just established a chamhre 
arderUe. to discover and prosecute the 
band of poisoners, who now invest 
France, and the gentlemen of the robe 
are too eager to gain their fees, not to 
see a manufactory of poison wherever 
tbey meet with an alembic or a crucible.'^ 
9 



f hese words produced a strange efiect 
upon Giacomo ; they recalled to his mind 
the calumny of which he had been the 
object— a calumny which accused him 
of having hastened his father's decease, 
and he muttered in a stifled voice : 

" Oh ! everywhere the same blind 
and ferocious justice ! It matters not," 
he resumed, " the Princess of Puzzano 
will take care not to subject herself to 
such a suspicion." 

He was then silent. Barati, who had 
divined that this man was more than he 
appeared to be, now turned to him, and ' 
said: 

** Is this all that you wish to know V^ 

These words reminded Giacomo of 
the promise which he had ^ given to Ar-* 
mande, and he felt somewhat embarrassed 
how to keep it ; but Karati's question re- 
quired an answer. Impelled by thai 
spirit of adventure, which took delight in 
the most complicated intrigues, the prince 
replied : 

*^^It is indeed all that I "wished to know, 
sir ; but it is not all that I wished to say* 
to you. You are desirous of espousing 
Mademoiselle de Lostanges, are you 
not?" 

"That is a matter known to all tin 
world." 

" But it is known also to all the world 
that she is greatly averse to this mar- 
riage." 

" Maiden's caprice!" said Barati peev- 
ishly. 

" A caprice which has not hesitated to 
apply to the Duke de Nevers, to break 
off this projected union?" 

" A union which I oppose no longer,*' 
said M. de Nevers. 

"But one that another opposes," re- 
joined Giacomo. * 

" And this other ?" inquired Barati. 

Giacomo's visa^ assumed a singular- 
expression of joyous irony, as he re- 
plied : 

"This other is a gentleman of pa»> 
sably good mien, sir — a gentleman who^ 
handles his sword indifferently well, and 
who is infinitely interested in the beau- 
tiful demoiselle de Lostanges.** 

"I know him," said BaratL 

" I doubt it," rejoined Griacomo. 

" It would be strange," said the duke,, 
"if M. Barati did not know hiip, sinea^ 
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Aey have had an enoounter together, and 
the poor fellow is, in consequence of it, 
lying in his bed at this very moment '^ 

<< fiut there is another,'' said Giaeonio, 
laughing. 

^< Another ?" repeated the advocate. 
' '* Another, Master Barati," said 6ia- 
oomo, " who has charged me to tell you 
that if you present yourself to-morrow at 
the hotel of M. De Lostanges to mm the 
contract, you may indeed leave it wr the 
church ; but in that case there will not 
be a marriage service rehearsed there, 
but a mass for the dead." 

<<You can bear back for answer to 
him who has charged you with such a 
message," said Barati, in a firm tone ; 
*^that I shall repair to-morrow to the 
hotel of the president, and that I will re- 
main for an hour before his door, in <»rder 
to await the man who may feel disposed 
to speak with me." 

" Sir advocate," said Giacomo, " if he 
to whom I refer were inclined to honor 
jrou so far as to measure swords with 
you, he would not have directed me to 
warn you, he would have come himself 
in person, but he has other means to rid 
himself of a rival." 

«** AssBssination, perhaps!" cried Ba- 
rati. 

" He is not the man to stick at it," 
said Giacomo, <<if you compel him; but 
he thinks that you will be so accommo- 
dating, as to listen to the seasons which 
he has directed me to repeat to you." 

^* Sir, I neither can nor will listen to 
anything on this subject," said Barati. 
*^ I love Mademoiselle^de Lostanges ; I 
have her father's promise, and she shall 
be mine, or I will perish." 

Giacomo smiled at the resolution dis- 
played by Barati, and he replied gaily : 

" Well, then. Master Barati, since you 
push things to this pass, and are ready 
to brave death sooner than renounce your 
bride, you shall receive no personal in- 
jury ; I promise this, and still you shall 
not espouse the fair demoiselle.^' 
• « We shall see" 

** Oh ! all is arranged,'' said Giacomo. 
'' I observe, with pleasure, that there are 
no means to terrify vou ; you will com- 
pel us to force you.''' 

''I despise your menaces," said Ba^ 
Jrali. 



I "Very well, master advocate," re- 
plied Giacomo, *' the man who sets the 
price upon his services, which you set 
upon yours, should confine his scorn to 
himself.* Reflect upon my words; a 
promise has been given to Mademoi- 
selle de Los^an^s that this marriage 
shall be broken o^ and if by day-break 
to-morrow, a letter from you has not dis- 
solved it, you will see that promise fulfill- 
ed in your presence. As to you, M. de 
Nevers, I- have a few words to say to 
you in private. Will you have the good- 
ness to follow me ?" 

The duke readily complied, and, ac- 
companied by Giacomo, left the dwelling 
of the advocate. The latter was stupe- 
fied at what had occurred, but firmly re- 
solved to brave the thi'eats that had been 
uttered against him. 

Scarcely were Giacomo and the duke 
alone, when our adventurer, with that 
spirit of audacity which characterized 
him, saidic 

" You have not surmised who I am, 
M. de Nevers." 

" In truth," replied the latter, y unless 
you are the prince of Puzzano himself, I 
do not see who you can be." 

" Duke de Nevers," rejoined Giaco- 
mo, " you have hit the mark, ^d I am 
delighted to find that you have udR^rstood' 
me better than yonder gownsman ; I have 
hopes now that we can come to an agree- 
ment on every point." 

The duke hesitated to reply, and the 
prince continued : 

" You have seen my mother, have you 
not ? you are acquainted with my sister?" 

" Yes, in truth," said the duke, with a 
warmth which proved that the subject 
was by no means indiflerent to him. 

" You bear a noble name," said Gi- 
acomo, " but to tliis name there is a 
splendor wanting which you are unable 
to give to it. A marriage with a rich 
heiress could invest it wi£ this splendor. 
Leonore is beautiful." 

« Without doubt," said the duke, " and 
if I had listened to my heart alone — " 

" She is wealthy," interrupted Giaoc 
mo, " and her wealth consists in a for. 
tune which should please you better than 
any other ; for it will not be necessary 
to render an account of it, becau^ it is 
impossible to invest it in hs^ own i 
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Pbr if this were done, inqHiriea might be 
made as to the means by which it has 
been acquired, and it might be difficult 
to give the requisite infi>rmation. 

" I comprehend you," said the duke, 
** and it would be — " 

" Two millions shall be placed in your 
hands on the day when the contract is 
signed, fand you will merely settle upon 
my sister a dowry of a hundred thousand 
crowns. Does the affair suit you ?" 

"Admirably." 

" Well, then, be at Mirepoix to-mor- 
row evening ; I cannot accompany you 
thither, for in the morning I must keep 
my word with Barati." 

" You are resolved to prevent this mar- 
riage then ?" 

" I have' promised Mademoiselle de 
Lostanges to do so." 

"How did you become acquainted 
v/ith her ?" 

" That is my secret. To-morrow, then, 
at Mirepoix." 

" To-morrow evening.*' 

" One word more. Is this Armande 
beautiful ?" 

"Very beautiful ; but since you have 
given her this promise, you must know 
her." 

'* I have never seen her." 

"You jest!" 
' " Do you forget that I have dealings 
with supernatural beings ?" said Giaco- 
mo, laughing. 

" That troubles me but little," said the 
duke, " but do not forget that suspicions 
are aroused concerning you, and that you 
are very imprudfent to meddle with an 
affair, which is entirely indifferent to 
you." 

" That is the charm of it," said Gia- 
como. " And then — ^you have told me 
that this Armande is beautiful. Adieu 
until to-morrow !" 

With these words Giacomo departed, 
and entered a house in which, at a later 
period the events occurred which we 
have already related. 

On the following day, the young ad- 
vocate sallied forth in his gayest attire, 
accompanied by a domestic, upon whose 
fidelity he could depend. He wore con- 
cealed beneath his dress, along poignard, 
and he had confirmed himself in his de« 
termination to r^l force by force. As 



he walked from his own dwelling to that 
of the President de Lostanges, he pro- 
ceeded onward with watchful eye, scru- 
tinizing the mein, the gait, the gesture^ 
and even the expression of the counte- 
nance of those who passed near him. 

Still he met nothing to excite his sus. 
picions that the menaces which he had 
heard on the preceding evening, would 
be put in execution, at least by any vio- 
lent means. When he reached the 
hotel of M. de Lostanges, however, he 
perceived, seated upon one of the bench- 
es, which stood on either side of the gate, 
a man, who rose when he beheld him, 
and bowed to 'him with a singular ex- 
pression of sarcasm. 

This individual was the inn-keeper 
Vergnes, who was at that time young, bat 
who, even then, opened his house to the 
gay suppers of the students of the Uni- 
versity, and to the wild revels of the 
officers. Like all his fellow ^students, 
Barati had been an occasional visiter at 
this house, and it was not surprising that 
Yergnes should smile at meeting one of 
his old acquaintances, as he gravely en- 
tered the abode of his affianced bride to 
sign his marrie^e contract. 

Notwithstanding this, however, Barati 
was so alarmed at this encounter, that he 
paused upon the threshold of the door, 
and followed the inn-keeper with his 
eyes, as the latter hurried onwavd with 
rapidity. His fears rose to such a pit(^ 
that he« despatched his domestic in pur- 
suit of the man, and entered the hotel 
de Lostanges alone. 

With all the apparent, and oftentimes 
real strictness which characterized thef 
mor^b of the magistrates at this epoch, 
yet no father, in marrying his daugh- 
ter to a young man of twenty-five, im- 
agined that he was bestowing her up- 
on a youth who could not be reproached 
with some slight lollies. But follies 
which a father knows in his own heart, 
yet of which he feigns to be ignorant, 
and which he readily pardons, may be- 
come an insurmountable obstacle if they 
are brought forward in a way to give 
rise to scandal, and above all, if they 
are cast as a reproach upon the bride- 
groom in the presence of a bride, who 
would gladly grasp at an opportunity of 
brandl^ as an unpardonable crime, that 
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which the sex is usually ready to fi)rgiyei 
namely, a few past gallantries. 

While he slowly ascended the steps 
of the hotel, Barati, disturbed in spite of 
himself by the presence of Vergnes, Re- 
called to mind all the follies of which he 
could be accused ; he racked his brain 
to recall, if, by any chance, he had left 
in the hands of this man the ui^ettled 
account of some jovial night, and sure 
of having placed his affairs, in perfect 
order on this score, he was vexed at him- 
self for this strange and unaccountable 
alarm. 

When be entered the saloc^ of his 
&ther.in*law, the latter,* his wife, his 
daughter and a few friends^ were already 
awaiting him. The reception which he 
met widi from M. de Lostanges was most 
cordial. Barati seemed sure of success. 
Madame de Lostanges appeared embar^ 
rassed, but Armande received him with 
an air of triumph* Her glance, her 
smile was fraught with an ease, a care- 
lessness which recalled his fears again. 

.But he was one of those men whose 
courage and obstinacy increase in the 
face of danger ; be cast a rapid glance 
around him, and seeing none but familiar 
laces, he felt convinced that the danger 
had not yet a^^ared, although Armande 
had doubtless be^oi warned that some one 
would come to her assistance. 

Afler the usual compliments and con- 
gratulations, Barati took from beneath 
his habit a portfolio of considerable size, 
and reachii^ it carelessly to the notary, 
he said : 

" I beg yx)\i to ascertain the sum 
which IS contained in this portfolio, and 
which constitutes my aprport in this con- 
tract. You will find therein two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand livres which 
are to be at once converted into specie. 
The two hundred thousand livres will 
be specfied in the contract. As to the 
remaining twenty thousand, 1 ofier them 
as a gift of love ' to Mademoiselle de 
Lostanges, to use at her discretion for 
her attire and her pleasures." 

Barati had counted upon the eflect of 
this princely, liberality, and it was well 
suited to the age. He was not deceived 
in his expectation. All present cried 
out in admiration ; Madame de Lostan- 



ges cast a glance upon her dav^hler^ am 
if to say : 

" My child, there are few husbands 
like, this, mark me !" 

Armande herself was greatly embar- 
rassed ; she glanced stealthily at Barati, 
and said to herself that, except ^r that 
horrible black habit which she detested,, 
he was quite tolerable, and that with 
such a husband, a woman would be 
envied, at least, even if she were not 
hapjpy. 

The notary now began to read the 
marriage contract. 

The terms in which it was drawn up, 
accounted for the preference which M. 
de Lostanges evinced for Barati, and for 
the firmness which he had displayed jn 
bringing about the accomplishment of 
this union. As the clauses of this con« 
tract explain, and perhaps ^stify some 
events which we are about to recount, 
we request the reader's permission to re- 
peat the principal ones ; firstly, and to 
account for the interest which M. de 
Lostanges displayed in this marriage, 
the dowry which he allotted to his daugh-, 
ter was but fifteen thousand livres, while 
Barati's apport was two hundred thou- 
sand ; secondly, the apport of Barati fell 
to his wife in case of his decease, even 
if there were children ; and this apport 
fell to her as her own property, that is to 
say, her rights took precedence of those 
of the children, if there should be any, 
and all claims on the part of BaratTs 
family were entirely excluded. Thus 
much concerning the interests of the 
family of Lostanges. As to those of 
Barati, they conasted in a full and com- 
plete donation of all the property of M. 
de Lostanges to his daughter, but aoly in 
case of the existence of children bom 
from the marris^ of Barati and Ar- 
mande. In case there were no children, 
Armande had merely a life interest in 
this property, and at her death, it re- 
verted to the president's nephews. 

The rehearsal of this contract tiad al- 
ready lasted for more than an hour, and 
still nothing announced the slightest proba- 
bility of interruption. Barati took cour- 
age, and it was now Armande's turn ta 
be agitated ; that she was so, was evi- 
dent mm the frequent glances which she 
directed towards the .clqpk which stood 
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m a comer of the saloon. It seemed to 
her as if the notary devoured the pages 
of the contract, while Barati could 
scarcely refrain from bidding him quick- 
en his slow and monotonous utterance. 

The reading was €Ct last ended, how. 
ever, and nothing now remained but Sot 
che parties to affix their signatures to the 
eontract As usually happens after a 
prolonged sitting, all present rose, and 
went one by one to pay the unmeaning 
compliments which are expected on such 
occasions. Armande's eyes were fast- 
ened upon the door ; she seemed to in- 
voke the unknown rescuer, whom she 
expected, but who still delayed to ap- 
pear. 

The pen was presented to M. de Los- 
tanges and his wife ; they both signed 
their names ; it was then passed to Ba- 
rati, who affixed his signature, and at last 
the^ turn came to Mademoiselle de Los- 
tanges. All present gazed upon her, 
^for her aversion to this marriage was 
well kiiown. She took the pen, and cast- 
ing a despairing glance around the apart- 
ment, advanced trembling toward the 
table, but at the moment when she had 
reached it, she paused, with her eyes 
fixed steadfastly before her. 

" Sign it, my daughter, sign it !" said 
her father, sternly. 

Armando confused, could only ah 
swer: 

" What ?" 

"The contract! this!" said M. de 
Lostanges. 

But he himself stood confounded at 
seeing a large blank sheet of paper upon 
the table. The contract had disap- 
peared ! 

The occurrence seemed almost super- 
natural. There was no one in the 
saloon, except the family of Lostanges, 
three or four friends, the notary, his 
clerk and Barati. The effect may easily 
be imagined which this singular disap- 
pearance produced upon all the actors 
in this scene, but particularly upon the 
bridegroom, who thought every danger 
had passed by, and Upon Armande, who 
at last had despaired of aid. 

The first movement of each ope pre- 
sent, was to look under the table, to die, 
right hand and the left, the second was 
to gaze in the faces of those around, 



though no one ventured to say to the 
other : 

" Did yon remove the contract V^ 

"It is a silly trick!" cried Barati, 
pale with anger, " and as some one pre- 
sent must have practised jt, I beg him 
not to continue it so lon^ as to compel 
me to look upon it as an msult." 

A universal cry of ".M.. Barati is 
right! who has taken the contract?" 
o^y increased the general embarrass- 
ment, for It was an excuse for all. The 
notary now began to feel uneasy, and 
turning to his clerk, he said : 

" Your eyes have not left the table ; 
they oiight not to have left it! who is it 
that has taken the contract ? Speak out 
at once, for I cannot think that you have 
been guilty of such an act of audacity." 

The clerk swore that he was perfectly 
innocent. 

"Besides," he added, " I have not left 
the saloon, you can search me, if you 
please, for I cannot have swallowed it." 

Barat^ was too familiar with the airs 
of culprits, not to suspect the young 
man. from his very defence. The offer 
of submitting to be search is a common 
trick of robbers, after they have once 
conveyed their stolen goods to a place 
of safety. He passed quickly behind 
the clerk, and opened a small door which 
was concealed by a piece of tapestry, 
and was situated directly behind the ta- 
ble at which the notary was seated. He 
stooped hastily, and picked up a loose 
sheet upon which the notary haa taken 
notes, and which had been left in the 
contract, and must have been dropped a*t 
the moment when the latter had been 
removed ; he pcHUted it out to all pre- 
sent, exclaiming : 

" That is the spot through which the 
contract has passed !" 

"And this is the spot where it re- 
enters," answered the voice of a man, 
who had opened the opposite door of the 
saloon, so gently as to be unheard amid 
the general disturbance. 

Every eye was turned towards him, 
and they beheld a man of lofty statute 
and imposing features, standing in a 
proud attitude before them. He was 
richly plad, in Spanish costume, which 
was covered with embroidery, and em- 
bellished with diamond buttons, a silken 
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net confined his long black hair^ and a 
poiffliard of rare splendor shone at his 
girdle. In addition to this, he wore a 
rapier, a weapon somewhat out of fash- 
ion, but the richness of which well ac- 
coided with the pfeculair elegance of his 
attire. Armando gazed upon him with 
a delight which was soon changed to 
timid admiration at the singular beauty 
of this bold intruder. All present were 
stupefied, when they beheld this man, 
who announced himself with such au^ 
dacity, holding in his hand the contract 
which had so strangely disappeared. 

Barati turned pale, and his face as- 
sumed an expression of fury, as he re- 
cognised in the untimely intruder the 
muleteer, of the preceding evening. 

But the scene which followed deserves 
a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE INTERRUPTED MARRIAGE. 

The appearance of the muleteer in- 
spired Barati with so much the greater 
alarm, as it was impossible for the young 
advocate to know how far this man was 
' acquainted with the secrets of his life. 
Besides, from the little which he had al- 
ready revealed to him, from the singular 
freedom with which he had spoken on 
the preceding evening, Barati had rea- 
son to«fear that he might disclose his 
connection with the Princess of Puzzano, 
for it was evident that he was a man to 
hesitate at nothing. 

At this moment Barati felt a keen 
sensation of regret th&t he had not yield- 
ed to the menaces which had been utter- 
ed in his house, but at the next, the 
obstancy of his character gained the as- 
cendent, and he resolved, since the con- 
iest was once commenced, to sustain it 
to the end. 

The President de Lostanges equally 
surprised, had been more highly irritated 
than any one present, at the entrance of 
this stanger into an assemblage so private, 
and but for the astcHiishment which held 
him breathless at the sight of the missing 
contract in the hands of the unknown, 
it is probable that the latter would not 



for ilL. de Lostanges and his daughter to 
understand it, but it was like a ray of 
light to Barati, and he felt assured that 
the man who thus announced himself, 
could be no other than the Prince of 
Puzzano. His first impulse was a de- 
sire for vengeance, and he was upon the 
point of pi*oclaiming aloud the name of 
the proscribed man, but notwithstanding 
his fury, Barati paused at the sarcastic 
glance with which Giacomo seemed to 
challenge his hostility; he could not 
ihiagine that this man would have thrown 
himself thus imprudently into a danger 
so imminent, without having secured the 
means of escape, and, above all the 
have had time to take the precautions 
which secured him a prolonged hearing. 

In truth, no sooner had he crossed the 
threshold, than he carefully closed the 
door behind him, drew to the bolts, so 
that it could not be opened from without, 
and with folded arms leaned his b&ok 
against it, waiting for some one to ad* 
dress him. 

"Who are you, and what would 
you ?" said the president. 

" I am he whom you seek," replied 
Giacomo, " he whom your daughter ex- 
pects, and he, whom master Barati will 
regret having endeavored to save." 

This reply was not sufficiently clear 
means to punish those who took part 
against him. He kept silence therefore, 
and resolved to await the issue of this 
bold step before forming his resolution. 
M. de Lostanges continued : 

" This tells me neither who you are, 
nor* by what right you enter my house 
thus rudely." 

" It rested solely with M. Barati, to 
prevent my entrance here ; he had only 
to remain away himself." 

" Master Barati would have failed in 
all the duties of a man of honor, had he 
remained away," replied the president. 

" He has failed in all the duties of a 
man of prudence, and of an advocate 
devoted to— those who pay him well 
by coming here." 

" I do not know this man !" exclaimed 
Barati. 

"But who are you?" rejoined the 
president, " we have heard enough of 
insolence, and should I call my ser* 
vants— " 
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** Tour senrants will not answer your 
8^lnmon," said Giaoomo, drawing his 
rapieri and you will have the kindness 
to listen to me patiently. > "Reassure 
yourself, jnadam," he added, addressing 
Madame de Loslanges, *^ and you, like- 
wise, liy beautiful demoiselle, more 
•beautiful than I couldPliave believed you 
to be. I have no desire to employ vio- 
lence here ; but since master Barati has 
thought fit to slight the couhscl which 
was given him yesterday, and has lefl 
his dwelling, it has been necessary for 
me to come and consult him here, con- 
cerning an afiair which greatly interests 
him.'* 

" This isHiot the proper moment, sir," 
said Barati, " and — '' 

** You know better than any one 
else," replied Giaoomo, interrupting him, 
''that I cannot dispose of my time as 
you can, and for an advocate, who should 
* set store by a client, who recompenses 
him so liberally, you should have shown 
more complaisance than you have done." 

" Enough, sir," cried Barati. ** If M. 
de Lostanges will permit me, I am at 
your service. Restore that, contract; 
Mademoiselle de Lostanges is about to 
sign it, that done, I will refuse you 
neither my time nor my counsels." 

The tone in which Barati pronounced 
tiiese words had an accent of provoca* 
tion in them which showed with suffi- 
cient clearness in what sense they were 
to be understood by him to whom they 
were addressed ; but Giacomo laughed, 
and replied: 

" It is this very contract marriage that 
I need, master Barati, and if you had 
deigned to wait for me this morning, 
I would have told you whei^pfore. But 
since you have not thought fit to do so, 
I will explain myself. Do not grow im- 
patient M. de Lostanges, my explana- 
tion will not be very long, and perhaps 
you, in your turn, will thank me for the 
interruption which I have been obliged 
to occasion to this ceremony;" 

" Speak ! speak then !" rejoined M. de 
Lostanges. 

It is probable that the prjesident would 
not long have endured the presence of 
this intruder, and that, at all risks, he 
would have' summoned his domestic's; 
but Barati's paleness, the ;agitatioa that 



was visi51e beneath the air of menace 
with which he gazed upon the unknown, 
the delight of lus daughter ; all seemed 
to prove that this intervention was 
prompted by a motive, which his honor 
as a father rendered it his- duty to learn. 

<' I thank you, M. de Lostanges," said 
Giacomoj ''the affair is pressing; you 
shall judge to what extent, and I will 
wager that M. Barati will comprehend 
still more clearly than yourself, that it 
is his interest as: well as his duty to 
assist me in arranging matters this vetij 
day. He will comprehend also why this 
contract which has been drawn up so 
admirably, is the very one which we 
need in the other afiai/to which I refer.'' 

" You refer then to a marriage ?" said 
M. de Lostanges. 

" Yes, in truth," said Giacomo, gazing 
at Barati with so significent an expression 
that the suspicion flashed across the 
minds of ail present that the advocate 
was entangled by some secret ties, " yes, 
in truth, and I hope that master Barati 
will' understand how necessary, the 
present contract is to us, for the names 
need only to be changed, and the posi- 
tion of the parties reversed." 

These ambiguous words excited gene, 
ral astonishment. Barati like the rest, 
pondered upon their true meaning with 
the most anxious curiosity. The air of 
meaning With which Giacomo uttered 
these words seemed to convey a hint that 
was by no means un^rWcome to him. 

" Explain yourself," said Barati. 

^ The case stands thus. There is a 
young maiden of high birth, who, dur- 
ing the absence of her brother has re- 
ceived the visits of a young man. Al- 
though these visits have occurred in the 
presence of her mother, yet her brother, 
who has returned only within the last • 
two days, does not look^ upon them with* 
such indifference ; in his eyes they ap- 
pear calculated to injure the good name 
of his sister, and he insists upon their 
marriage." 

Barati gazed with open eyes on the^ 
speaker; all present regarded him^ 
with astonishment, but M. de Lostages: 
replied with some warmth. 

" Even if all this were true, I do not 
see how this contract can be useful to> 
you." 
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<' H«ve I not said," replied Giacomo, 
with an air of irony, " that it would suf- 
fice to change the names^ and ^reverse 
the position of the . parties." 

" But to what position do you refer," 
cried Barati. ^ 

'* In the contiact required between 
.the young maiden and the young man 
in question, it is not the bridegroom who 
possesses some hundred thousand livres, 
it is the bride who possesses millions ; 
but by a strange concurrence of cir. 
oumstances the husband is to be bene, 
fitted at the expense of his wife, as 
Mademoiselle de Lostanges is benefitted 
in this contract at the expense of mas- 
ter Barati. A better model for such a 
contract cannot be found, since the no- 
tary of the village where the ceremony 
is to take place is far from being as skill- 
full as those of Toulouse, and it is for 
this reason that 1 have come to obtain it." 

During the last few moments the pos* 
sibility of a marriage between himself 
and Mademoiselle Lenore of Puzzano, 
had presented itself vaguely to Barati's 
mind. Had he not visited her in 
the absence of her brother ? might 
not the young girl have become enam- 
oured of him, and have declared her 
passion when she saw the object of it 
about to escape her by a marriage with 
another ? In addition to this, was she 
not compelled to place in the hands of 
her husband an immense fortune, the 
origin of which could not be ^explained, 
(for the mention of the galleon returned in- 
cesssuitly to Barati's mind,) did not all this 
designate Mademoiselle Lenore of Puz- 
zano as the young girl in question ; and 
did not the opposition which the Unknown 
ofiered to his marriage with Madem- 
oiselle de Lostanges, point him out as 
the man for whom this illustrous and 
magnificent alliance was reserved ? 

At that moment Lenore's milli(»)s, 
necklaces of diamonds, and the galleon 
glanced pefbre Barati's eyes, like so 
many dazzling phantoms ; he cast a 
wandering glance around the apart- 
ment, while all present gazed with as- 
:tonishment at the expression of indecis- 
ision which had succeeded the air of 
;gloomy resolve that shone in his features 
:at the commencement of this scene. 

Giacomo, who saw that he was half 



vanquished, continued in the same ironic 
tone in which he had hitherto spoken : 

" We cannot dispense with master 
Barati," he said, *' in drawing up a deed 
so important, and I have come hitherto 
beg hiii to accompany me. A dowry 
of two millions in favor of the bride- 
groom, should nc^ be bestowed without 
due precautions. M. Barati's presence is 
absolutely necessary." 

"What 'have you to answer, sir ?" 
cried M. de Lostanges, indignant fi^t the 
advocate's silence. 

*< In truth," replied Barati, stammer- 
ing, " I did not know — ^I could not fi>Te- 



An appeal to the advocate'^ honor and 
probity would still, perhaps, have res- 
trained him ; but the president's indig- 
nation decided the step to which the fas- 
cination of these dazzling hopes so vio- 
lently impelled him. 

" Enough, sir, enough ! cried M. de 
Lostanges. " Go, and fulfil you con- 
tract with some lost creature whom you 
have beguiled and abandoned, and to 
whom you return for the sake of gold. 
Leave my house !. leave it !" 

Barati, thus addressed, raised his 
eyes at this insult, and replied : 

" The maiden of whom you speak is 
worthy the respect of the universe." 

"Come then !" said Giaoomo, hurry 
ing him out of the apartment. Before 
those present had recovm^d from their 
confusion, they had both left the house. 

Giacomo cast a glance of triumph on 
Armando as he departed and he observed 
that she wore an air of discontent ; in 
truth, she found. herself abandoned with 
extreme facility, and if one could have 
read the secrets of her heart, it would 
have been seen that Barati, chosen and 
preferred by a rival like the one descrb- 
ed, no longer seemed so disagreable to 
her ; then the man who whom she re- 
fused appeared to gain by the exchange, 
and it is always vexatious when those 
wer reject find a better bargain than that 
of which we have deprived them. All 
this so greatly abated the joy of Madem- 
oiselle de Lostanges that she was per- 
fectly sincere in the indignation which 
she manifested at Barati's conduct' and 
tears which she shed at the humilatkai 
thus inflicted upon her. 
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In the meanwhfle Barati followed 
Giacomo like a man in a dream, whose 
steps are no longer guided hy his rea- 
son. 

When they reached the outer gate he 
found a horse standing there^ already 
saddled and bridled. 

" And now," said our adventurer, " to 
Mirepolx! we must be there this eve- 
ning." 

The mention of the place where 
the princess of Puzzano resided, served 
to confirm Barati in the strange hope that 
he had conceived ; still, however, he de- 
tained the, unknown, who had exercised 
so singular a power over him, and ex- 
claimed : ^ 

" But who are you then ?" 

" Giacomo Spaffa, prince of Puzzano," 
replied the latter. 

Barati gazed upon him for a moment 
in alarm ; every thing seemed at once 
clear to him, and he said : 

" Do you not accompany me ?" 

" I shall be at my mother's when you 
arrive there, but I have some affairs yet 
to arrange." 

Barati mounted his horse, and spurred 
upon the road to Mirepoix, but no sooner 
had be lefl him, than Giacomo burst into 
a fit of laughter, and cried : 

" The jest is a good one, but the devil 
seize me if I feel the courage to prolong 
it during a ride of eight leagues ; we will 
bring it to an end this evening." 

He still stood before the door of the 
hotel de Lostanges, and turning towards 
the window, he muttered : 

" Yon maiden is beautiful as an angel ; 
I must see her again this very day." 

Having taken this resolution, he wrap- 
ped hin^lf in the long Spanish mantle 
that hung across his shoulders, and pro- 
ceeded toward the deserted street which 
bordered the garden of M. de Lostanges. 
The gate was locked. 

"Diai/c/"he said to himself, "the 
service which I have rendered this young 
girl deserves some thanks, and if she had 
the least wit she would have guessed 
that I would return hither." 

He had scarcely spoken these words, 
when he heard a slight cough behind 
th^ gate. Giacomo took off his hat in 
silence, raised his eyes to heaven, and 
uttered these words : 



** Oh, woman ? of whatever clime, of 
whatever rank^ you are* and you always 
will be, that portion of humanity,* which 
is the most crafly, and fondest of in- 
trigue !" 

Having said this, Giacomo knocked at . 
the gate. It was opened. 

" Are you not contented with me ?" 
he said to Armande, as he beheld her 
standing before him. 

" Have you not kept your promise ?" 
she replied in a sarcastic tone. 

" Not yet, for you do^not think me so 
stupid as to bestow upon this advocate a 
happiness almost equal to that you have 
refiised him." 

" What mean you ?" cried Armande 
in a tone of the liveliest jpy. 

" Day after to-morrow at midnight, I 
will be at this gate, and will explain all 
to you." 

" But I do not know that I can come," 
said Armande, blushing, " for I do not 
know who you are." 

« Who I am ?" said Giacomo. « Why, 
a man, who, to save you from suffering, 
has risked his life, who will risk it again 
to see you once more, were it but once." 

" You terrify me !" said Armande. 

" My name, if I should tell it to you, 
would perhaps terrify you still more than 
my words." 

" But who are you ? speak ! that I may 
know if I can — " 

She paused, blushed, and dropping her 
eyes to the ground, added : 

« Who are you ?" 

" A man whom yon can send to theT 
scaffold, if you tell your father that he 
will' be waiting for you here day afler to- 
morrow." 

« Your name ? for—" 

" My name is Giacomo Spaffa, Prince 
of Puzzano." 

Armande uttered a cry, and Giacomo 
closed the gate. . 

" If she does not leap from her win- 
dow," he said as he withdrew, " rather 
than fail to keep the appointment given 
by the corsair, the sorcerer Puzzano — if 
she does not put father and mother to 
sleep with drugs, in order to hear and see 
this detestable bandit, I know naught of 
womankind, and will in future distrust the 
curiosity and weakness of them all." 

A moment after, Giacomo entered the 
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i^bode of Veignes, changed Jiis clreas> and 
took the road to Mirepoix. 



CHAPTER XXn, 

nSCEIVBD HOFBS. 

Wb left Barati spurnng toward Mire* 
poix, and Giacomo following him, after 
having appointed a meeting with Armande 
£>r the day after the morrow ; let us ac- 
company them in their hasty journey, 
which was replete with project^ and re- 
jSections for them both. 

Giacomo, indeed, gave little thought to 
the object of his errand to Mirepoix ; his 
plan had been traced out in advance ; he 
had performed the most difiicult part -of 
his design, and he was on his way to 
complete it, but during the interval it 
scarcely enterd his mind. It was the 
peculiar characteristic of this man to de- 
vote himself entirely to the present, and 
to dismiss a purpose from his thoughts 
as soon as he had arranged every thing 
that could influence its result. The sub- 
ject which now. occupied Giacomo's re- 
flections was a project which he had long 
meditated, and which he hoped at last to 
be enabled to put in operation. 

" But there was still another feature 
in Giacomo's character, or rather in his 
conduct, which in the eyes of others 
might have appeared folly ; at all times 
and places he scattered words and gifts 
about him, ninety-ni^e out of a hundred 
of which were sterile, but one of which 
coming opportunely to his aid at a time 
more or less remote, amply repaid him 
for his prodigality. We will notice some 
which he strewed upon the road, in order 
to explain our meaning. "" 

He had scarcely ridden a league from 
Toulouse, when his course was arrested 
by the despairing cries of a mendicant 
who complained that he had lost his dog, 
and that he could no longer proceed up^ 
on his way, as he was blind. He was 
tall in figure, still young, and one, who, 
but for this cruel infirmity, could cer- 
tainly gain his livelihood by the labor of 
his hands. Any other than Giacomo 
would have passed on without heeding 
l|is oriesi or would have been, content 



with giving him a few sous ; Giaoomo 
stopped, and having scrutinised the blind 
man for & moment, he called to him. — 
The poor fellow, guided by the sound of 
his voice, made his way toward -him as 
well as he was able^ and Giacomo said 
to him : 

'' Listen, my friend, I have vowed a 
vow to St. James of Compostella, to 
whose shrine t made a pilgrimage to ob- 
tain the restoration of my sight, I have 
vowed a vo.w, I say, to give a gold louis 
to every blind man whom I might meet 
upon my road. Wretch out your hand, 
that I may fulfil this vow." 

The blind man obeyed, and Giacomo 
gravely placed in his hand a sou. 

The mendicant's infirmity was not 
proof against this disappointment, and he 
cast the sou upon the ground, exclaiming : 

*^ May St James of Compostella ren- 
der you blind and deaf, forsworn pilgrim, 
for having thus broken your vow." 

Giacomo laughed aloud, and replied : 

" I have made you a finer gift, knave, 
than if I had bestowed upon you a louis, 
for I have restored your sight. But lis- 
ten to me carefully. If to-morrow ox 
any time within twenty years, a man 
accosts you, saying : ^ To the rescue 
of the black cavalier P then lend him 
good aid, or the infirmity which you now 
feign will become real, from the moment 
when you refiise. Never forget either 
this day or this hour, and that you may 
be sure to remember them, here are three 
bright louis." 

Never did a man in the full possession 
of his sight, cast a glance of greater as- 
tonishment upon another, than the men- 
dicant cast upon Giacomo. He took the 
three louis, while the cavalie^ said to 
him: 

" What is your name ?" 

"Franqois Gali." 

" Well, then, Franqois Gali, remem- 
ber well that you have this day met with 
a man who will make your fortune." 

Giacomo now struck the spurs into 
his steed, and disappeared. It may easily 
be imagined that such an event must re- 
main forever engraved upon the memory 
of the beggar. But bow could this ben- 
efit Giacomo ? He Aid not know, but;in 
the adventurous life which he led, he 
thus established so many points of sup> 
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port, Bo'jamy chances of refuge and 
safety. And such a mode of proceed- 
Ure was^e more likely to be useful 
to him, as Glaoomo remembered with 
strange accuracy the words that he had 
uttered in these encounters, the day and 
the hour when they took place, and the 
Matures of the individual whom he ac- 
costed 

During the short journey which he 
took from Toulouse to Mirepoix, he pro- 
fitted by every occasion which offered, 
'Whether at an inn or farm house, to leave 
behind him some unexpected and myste- 
rious token of his presence. We do 
not intend to recount them all ; but we 
inrill mention one more, as it has some 
reference to this narration. 

While passing along a wretched road, 
"which led from D'Auieriveto Sainte Ga- 
belle, Giacomo encountered a group of 
individuals in festival attire ; they were 
;3ome persons of rank, followed by a 
crowd of peasants, all of whom seemed 
very joyous and mirthful. Among them 
was a tall and beautiful woman, holding 
in her arms an infant who was clad in 
rich swaddling clothes ; it was evident 
that this group were going to or return- 
ing from a christening. Our adventurer 
drew up by the road side, so as to stand at 
the right hand of the litle troops and un- 
covered his head. One of the Individ- 
uals who walked in the front of the band, 
paused, saluted (lim, and said : 

" I thank you, sir, for your attention, 
lor I see from the station which you have 
taken, that you know as well as we do, 
that it is an unlucky omen, for a child 
returning from a christening to encoun- 
ter a man upon a black steed on the left 
side of the road." 

" I not only wish, sir, that this meet- 
. ing may be harmless to the child," re- 
plied Giacomo, " but I hope that it may 
be fortunate for him. Whose child is 
it, sir?" 

" It is a son of M. D'Auterive's, and 
that is his uncle and godfather, the Baron 
de la Roque." 

" I do not believe in ill omens," said 
the latter, stepping forward, and speak- 
ing in rather a scornful tone. 

" But you will bslieve, perhaps, in the 
kind wishes o| a traveller toward this 



of his friends of the Cevennes," replied 
Giacomo, with a mind always awake to 
the slightest word which could recall a 
reminisc^ioe, , 

1?he astonishment which was visible 
in the features of the young baron ren- 
dered Giacomo an object of singular cu- 
riosity, which was by no means dimin^ 
ished by his subsequent words aAd ac- 
tions. 

He leaped from his horse, approached 
the nurse, and presenting her with a 
small golden medal, which was attached 
to a silken cord, he said : 

" Fasten this precious relic about the 
neck of the childb It is one of the coins 
from that treasure found by Raymond at 
Antioch, a great number of which Jie de- 
posited upon the holy sepulchre, that 
they might be distributed as objects of 
sanctity among those of his vassals who 
had followed him. He who wears one 
of them is sure of success in every en- 
terprise he undertakes." 

All present made the sign of the cross 
^at these words, and Giacomo, l9wering 
his voice, so as to be heard by the nurse 
alone, continued : 

" As to you, woman, you will teach 
this child, as soon as it can speak, the 
maxim which is written in sacred char- 
acters upon this piece of gold. This 
maxim is, that, ^ speech is silver, hut si^ 
lence is gold.' And do you also observe 
this precious maxim, and feel assured < 
that on the day when the child shall 
hear these words pronounced, fortune 
will not be far distant." 

After having uttered this admonition, 
which he accompanied with a few lines, 
Giacomo departed, saying to the Baron 
de la Roque : 

" The seventh day from this, will be 
a happy one for him who does not fear 
to visit the exiles." 

This incident, like the one previously 
related, was calculated to make a lively 
impression upon the nund, in a country, - 
and at an epoch which were iar from be- 
ing destitute of superstitious notions, and 
when those, who, like the baron, affect- 
ed to despise them, were considered as 
godless and irreligious* 

It was in t)iis manner that Giacomo 
employed his time while upon the road 



child, when he pledgesthem in the name I to Mirepoix. He had rendered his jour. 
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ney much fidiorter, by paasing through 
Sainte Gabeile, thus avoiding Sayerdun 
and Pamiers, which were situated upon 
the usunl route, where he might have 
encountered Barati. Beside ^is, Gia- 
como did not spare the spurj and not- 
withstanding his delays, and the late 
hour at whicn he left Toulouse, he reach 
ed Mirepoix before the advocate^ 

As to Barati, nothing could divert his 
thoughts from the scene which had just 
passed at the house of M. de Lostanges, 
and from that whioh was about to toke 
place, doubtless, at the dwelling of the 
princess of Puzzano. 

Reflection convinced him of the un. 
worthiness of his conduct, and perhaps 
of his imprudence, and if he could have 
retraced his steps, he would have pre- 
ferred the union which he had so care- 
lessly abandoned, to that which had been 
' 80 suddenly and mysteriously offered to 
him ; but the rupture had been formal 
and public, and his only hope now lav 
in the success of the enterprise in whict 
he was at present engaged. Once in* 
this train of^ thought, he reflected upon 
the prospect offered by the future, and 
he adorned it with colors so rich and 
glowing, that he reached Mirepoix in a 
kind of pleasant intoxication, from which 
he was destined to be but too rudely 
aroused. 

He inquired of a person whom he met, 
if he could point him to the abode of the 
princess of Puzzano. • The individual 
thus addressed was a round and ruddy 
canon, but no sooner had he heard the 
name of the princess of Puzzano, than 
he scowled and answered : 

" She dwells where such a woman 
ought to dwell, for it was very natural 
that the mother of a sorcerer should 
take up her lodgings in the house of a 
heretic." 

"Let the house belong to whom it 
may," said Barati, " I beg you to direct 
me to it, for I must see the princess this 
evening." 

** Well, then," said the canou, " re- 
trace your steps, and fronting the con- 
vent, on your right hand, you will see 
a large double door, with a devil's claw, 
holding an apple for a knocker. That 
is the house Uiat belongs to that son of 
perdition^ called Bayle^ and it is thei^ 



that the princess of Puzzano has chosen 
to dwdl." 

Barati pursued the path which had 
been pointed out to him, but he could 
not pi*event himself from remarking the 
singular concurrence of circumstances, 
which, on every occasion, helped to fos- 
ter the prejudices which existed against 
the family of Puzzano. 

Barati reached the house, and knock, 
ed at the door, It was opened in silence ; 
he entered, and it was closed upon him 
with the same precaution. A domestic 
led him through a long corridor until he 
reached a saloon upon the ground floor, 
which opened probably upon the garden, 
but all the windows of which were care- 
fully closed. 

When he entered he beheld seated 
around a table, upon which stood lighted 
tapers of green wax, the princess of 
Puzzano and her daughter Leonore, 
then scarcely fifteen years of age, but 
already giving promise of that majestic 
beauty, which she was destined to retain 
to such an age, that the infant which 
Giacomo had just met upon his journey 
would one day become enamoured of 
her. A man in black attire, was also 
seated at the table, whom Barati judged 
to be the notary. A gentleman whom 
he did not know stood in the comer of 
the saloon, conversing with Giacomo, 
and to the advocate's great astonishment, 
he beheld also the Duke de Nevers, 
dressed with extraordinary splendor. 

Still there was nothing yet which 
could alarm Barati, although the pres- 
ence of the duke was disagreeable to him. 

Scarcely had he entered the saloon, 
when Giacomo advanced to meet him, 
took him by the hand, and led him to his 
mother. 

" Madam," he said, " be grateful to 
M. Barati for his presence here, since, 
for the sake of rendering us the service 
which we expect of him, he has lefl un- 
finished the most important act of a 
man's life. 

'< I am aware of the devotion of Mas- 
ter Barati, and I thank him for the evi- 
dence which he now gives us ot it," re- 
plied the princess with a dignity so cold 
and icy that it seemed little in accord, 
ance with the reception due to a future 
80Q-in.law. 
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Bahtti gazed at Giacomo, whose cool* 
ness was imperturbable, and who then 
led him to his sister, saying : 

" You have not erred in your praise- of 
Master Barati, my sister ; you see that he 
wishes to show himself worthy of the 
good opinion which you have formed of 
him." 

This address did^ not much resemble 
the preseolation of a bridegroom to his 
affianced bride, and the reply of Leonore 
was by no means calculated to reassure 
Barati. 

*< I thank Master Barati for his zeal, 
and I am delighted to see him here. ■ I 
know that he is a prudent adviser, and I 
feel sure that he will agree with me in 
thinking that this contract has been drawn 
up with unnecessary haste." 

In whatever sense Barati interpreted 
these words, the infe'rence was lamenta- 
ble for him. If they were addressed to 
him as an advocate and a councillor, it 
was evident that he could^ not be the 
bridegroom ; if he supposed them ad- 
dressed to him as a bridegroom, the bride 
had just openly declared that she was in 
no haste to accomplish this union. 

Still, the tone in which Leonore had 
spoken was kind and friendly ; a. suspi- 
cion now flashed across his mind ; had he 
been deceived by the ambiguous words 
of the Prince of Puzzano; and had these 
words been framed with an intent to en- 
tangle him in a ridiculous snare ? An 
icy tremor shook his frame, and he was 
about to interrogate Giacomo, when the 
latter said : 

" I hope. Master Barati, that you will 
excuse the singularity of my conduct un- 
der the present circumstances, but you 
well know that every moment is precious 
to a man whose life may be perilled by 
the slightest indiscretion ; I pray you to 
read this contract, and tell me if it fulfills 
the intention of which I spoke to you 
this morning." 

Barati took the contract, not to obey 
the prince, but to obtain time, while he 
feigned to read it, to form his resolution. 
He glanced over it at first, raising his 
eyes from time to time, to catch some 
sign, some gesture, which might warn 
him of what was passing. But all were 
motionless and silent. ** It is, perhaps, a 
jest," he ihought. He then read the 



coittract more attentively, and saw that 
it was drawn up entirely to the advan- 
tage of the husband. 

But Barati had by this time found 
means to learn the truth, without betray- 
ing the wild hopes which he had fostered, 
hopes which vanished one by one as he 
read the enumeration of the titles and 
immense fortune of Leonore. How 
could he have imagined that a woman so 
nobly born, and who was related to the 
highest families of France, of Italy, and 
of Spain, would be sacrificed to a man of 
his station, notwithstanding the position 
to which she was reduced by the crimes 
and condemnation of her brother. Barati 
felt enraged at his own folly, and at him 
who had. so dexterously taken advantage 
of it, and although not yet convinced 
that he had been deceived, he rose with 
an air of calmness, and tossed the con- 
tract disdainfully upon the table. 

" Well," said Giacomo, " what think 
you of it?" ' 

"I think that the contract has been 
drawn up With great foresight for the in- 
terest of him whom it concerns ; but I 
think also that the mother who should 
sign, it would be wanting in every duty, 
and the man who should accept it would 
be a wretch, descrying ignominy and 
contempt." 

These words did not fail to produce 
the effect which Barati expected. The 
duke started from his. seat, and exclaimed : 

" Have you brought this advocate 
hither to insult me ?" 

The truth was now evident. Barati 
had been tricked ; he had been deceived 
by the ambiguous phrases of Giacomo, 
and the latter had fulfilled the threat 
which he had uttered to break off his 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Lostan- 

g;s. It was like a thunderstroke to him, 
e was upon ^is guard, however, and 
did not evince the slightest emotion at 
the words of the Duke de Nevers. 

" If my remark is insulting, monseig- 
neur," he said, " you should not find fault 
with me, for I was ignorant that they 
could apply to any one here present.— 
The Prince of Puzzano can bear witness 
that I was not awaiie that this contract 
concerned you." 

"He is right, and he is a man of 
sense also," said Giacomo. He then ap- 
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proiich^* Barati, and added, in a low 
voice : ^^ you will pardon the jest, I hope. 
I had passed my word, and as I trifled 
with my own life to keep it, I might well 
trifle with your ambition, to which I pro- 
mise ample amends.'' 

" Promise for promise, monseigneur," 
replied Barati, in an under tone. <<I 
swear to you at this moment, and I will 

r-ove that I know how to keep my oath, 
swear that I will have vengeance for 
this insult, be it in ten years, m twenty, 
or at the hour of my death." 
" " You can do it on the instant, Master 
Barati," said the prince, " for, although 
the guard of this city consists of but six 
soldiens, yet they are enough to arrest a 
single man, above all, were you to put 
yourself at their head." 

Barati smiled disdainfully, and rejoin- 
ed: 

" You deceive yourself, monseigneur, 
you are at this moment committing a 
cruel wrong against your unhappy sister, 
and I do not wish to prevent^ it. But 
counting from the day after to-morrow, 
remember that there lives a man who 
has swom your ruin. Now, if you will 
permit it, the advocate and councillor will 
perform his duty, in pointing out some 
omissions which have been left in this 
contract." ^ 

"Do so," said the prince, who, in 
spite of his resolution, had been disturb- 
ed by this threat, " and I hope that, since 
the, advocate remains, he will not leave 
us dissatisfied with the fee which his 
kindness has so well merited." 

"I accept the propositioii, monseig- 
neur," replied Barati, with a smile. " I 
know of no better weapons than those 
which one receives from his enemy." 

Giacomo did not reply, but he mutter- 
ed in a low tone : 

" I was mistaken in this man. 

Barati at once entered into a conversa- 
tion with the notary, in which he mani- 
fested his perfect acquaintance with the 
details of his profession. He guarantied 
Leonore's rights in a manner mnqh more 
ample and secure than had been done in 
the contract ; he placed her dowry be- 
yond the reach of her husband, and en- 
sured her future independence. 

" You are yery careful of my sister's 
interests," said Griacomo, smiling. 



<<I am securing an asylum,*' he re- 
plied calmly, " to her whom I have re- 
solved to deprive of her nearest protec- 
tor." 

" It is war, then, without mercy." 

** Yes, monseigneur. And now,'' he 
added aloud, "you can sign the con- 
tract." 

Leonore cast a bewildered glance up- 
on Barati, but he stood calm and motion, 
less, as if he did not observe her. The 
contract was signed ; Giacomo, who tiad 
disappeared for a moment, returned with 
a casket which he reached to Barati. 

" Does this appear sufficient ?" he said, 
opening it. 

" With this, and a firm will," he re- 
plied, " one might shake the th{pne of 
France. Adieu!" 

" Adieu then ?" said Giacomo. 

" Adieu !" repeated Barati. 

And he left the house. 

To leave no obscurity in the explana- 
tion of the occurrences which have pre 
viously been recounted, we must add 
that Leonore, although her heart was oc- 
cupied by no other passion, felt a kind of 
t^ntipathy for the Duke de Nevers. Not- 
withstanding his rank, and the education 
which he had received, yet a germ of 
rudeness and grossness was implanted in 
his soul, which all his eflbrts were una- 
ble to conceal, and which rendered him 
almost repulsive to Leonore. Still, urged 
by her mother and her brother, she had 
at last consented to the marriage, but she 
had obtained, as a special favor, that the 
ceremony should he deferred for some 
months, and that she should remain with 
her mother until the duke had obtained 
the king's consent to this union, which 
might compromise his standing at court, 
but which, by a singular chance, served 
only to augment it. Louis XIV. already 
nourished the design of placing his fam- 
ily upon the Spanish throne ; as we have 
before said, the house of Puzzcuio was 
allied to the most noble-families of Spain 
and Italy, and the great king would 
d6ubtless be well pleased to see among 
the nobles who depended upon his favor, a 
man who might exert a considerable in- 
fiuence upon the success of his design. 
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. CHAPTEl^ XXIIL 

THB MIDNIGHT MBETINa. 

Let us now continue our narrative 
and return to Barati. After leaving 
Mirepoix for Toulouse, two thoughts 
alone occupied his soul. The first was 
to avenge himself against Giacomo, the 
second to bring about his marriage with 
Armanda. He looked upon tms alli- 
ance as a certain, or at least very prob- 
able step to the office occupied by the 
president, and, bom of an obscure lami- 
fy, he had set his hopes upon .the ac- 
complishment of this project. 

In the hazardous situation in which 
Giacomo now £>und himself he ought 
doubtless to have given up the appoint- 
ment which he had made with Mademoi- 
selle de Lostanges, but although he 
might have spared Barati if he had 
known of his intention to renew this 
alliance, yet when he heard the mena- 
ces of the young advocate, he resolved 
to pursue his project. 

The sole precaution which he took 
was to obtain a promise from his mother 
that she would remove all evidence 
of his existence. As to the casket which 
he had placed in Barati's hands on the 
preceeding evening, it might have been 
exceedingly dangerous if it had been 
discovered in the abode of the princess, 
and in giving it to the young advocate, he 
had transferred that danger to him.* In 
addition to this, Giacomo advised his 
mother to display great liberality towards 
the convents and the chapter of the city 
which was henceforth to be her place 
of residence. Giacomo had too often 
tested the power of gold not to counsel 
its employment as a universal remedy 
for ajl annoyances in this life, and the 
result of this narrative will show that he 
judged rightly. . 

Giacomo remained but two days at 
Mirepoix, where he held a long and se- 
cret interview with the Comte de Frias, 
the stranger who was present at the 
scene which we have described. Frias 
remained at Mirepoix, where he was to 
meet the Baron de la Roque, and Gia- 
como departed for Toulouse. He did 
not doubt but Barati had taken serious 
measures against Mm, and it was ior 



this reason that oqr adventurer d^ 
guised himself in a costume, which, moret 
than any other, was calculated to protect 
him against ^the scrutiny of those who 
might lie in wait for him. He put on 
th^ dirty tattered robe of a Capuchin 
monk ; a false beard, blood-shot eyes, 
and a nose glowing with the hue of the' 
grape, so effectually transformed him, 
that when, to test the security of his dis- 
guise, he presented himself to his mother, ^ 
remembering her son's counsel, she 
offered him her purse. 

It was in this dress that Giacomo 
reached Toulouse, «uid entered the city 
on the very evening of his appointment 
with the beautiful Arpande. The garb 
of a Capuchin was without doubt admi- 
rably suited for the peaceful traveller, 
but it was detestable for the lover ; he 
directed his steps therefore to the dwell- 
ing of Vergnes in order to change it. 
Giacomo's astonishment was extreme, at 
hearing in the chamber adjoining the one 
in "Which he had entered, the voice of 
Barati, who was conversing with the 
innkeeper and interrogating him as to 
the motives which led him to the presi- 
dent's hotel on the day appointed for the 
signing of the contract. 

Notwithstanding Barati's threats, 
Vergnes refused toAUswf r, and declared 
he was there by accident. The young 
advocate, on the contrary, maintained 
that he had been sent by some one, to 
watch him, and without naming the 
Prince of Puzzano, he described him so 
that Vergnes could not mistake the man 
to whom he referred ; but as the inn- 
keej)er persisted in his denials, Barati 
seeing that he could obtain nothing by 
threats, ibegan at last to speak of a re- 
ward. A change in the tone of Verg. 
nes' voice, warned Giacomo of the 
weakness, of him whose fidelity was so 
necessary to hint ; he pushed open the 
door, and thrusting his head and hands 
through the aperture, said in a nasal 
tone : 

" Forget not the faithful servants of 
God!" 

" The devil take the Capuchin !" said 
Vergnes. 

"Begone !" cried Barati, « these beg- 
gars are as impudent — " 

<<My son,'' interrupted Giacomo^ 
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*^ hunger chases the wolf from the woods, 
land it compeb me to enter this house 
notwithstanding its evil reputation.'^ 

" Well then," said fiarati, " here is a 
louis : it is enough I suppose, to give 
you strength to go and beg elsewhere." 

*' Ha," said the Capuchin, gazing at 
the louis, •** your generosity does not cost 
you much ; this louis is a counterfeit," 

"A counterfeit!" cried Barati, re- 
taking it, and examining it without being 
able to discover any marks to convince 
him that it was spurious. 

" Il» is counterfeit, I say, and I know 
it, for I have been tmlucky to-day; 
I have already received one like it from 
a muleteer as he was leaving Toulouse, 
and you may be sure I was surprised 
at his liberality. I stopped at the mint 
as I passed to change it, and, but for 
the sanctity of my garb, and the repu- 
tation which the brothers of our order 
have acquired for their virtues and so- 
briety, they would have arrested me." 

Barati had received this louis with sev* 
era! others in the casket which Giacomo 
had placed in his hands at Mirepoix. 
All this gold was counterfeit then, 
and his pretended liberality was but a 
new trick. On the other side this Ca- 
puchin had just declared, that he had 
received a similar louis from a muleteer ; 
this muleteer then must be the prince, 
who had resumed his former disguise. 
Barati inquired after his age, his fea-' 
tures, and Giacomo described himself 
accurately as he had appeared at the ad- 
vocate's house on the evening of his ar- 
rival in the ciiy. 

"And you say, reverend father," 
cried Barati, that he has left Tou- 
louse." 

*< Yes, forsooth, mounted upon a shab- 
by mule, and jogging on towards Mon- 
tauban." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Barati, "I will 
overtake him though I ride night and 
day." 

With these words he hastened J5x)m 
the house, while Vergnes ^azed with 
dismay at the Capuchin, and cried : 

" Accursed Capuchin ! why have 
you meddled in the matter? why 
tell this young man the route of that 
muleteer ?" 

••Ha! gently, gently !" replied Gia- 



como, laughing h^rtlly, "do not as^ 
sume that air of indignation ; if I heid 
not entered in time, you would, for a few 
false louis, have told this Barati that the 
muleteer who pays you in fair and loyal 
crowns, would return one of these days 
to resume the costume of a .Spanish 
Don which he left with you." 

" Monseigneur, it is you then V cried 
Vergnes gazing at him attentively and 
with astonishment. 

" Yes, knave, but stay J try to furnish 
me with something fit to eat, and pre- 
pare a chamber where I can dress my- 
self somewhat more becomingly." 

Vergnes obeyed, and the neighboring 
clock had scarcely struck eleven, when 
Giacomo left the house clothed and 
armed as he had been when he entered 
the saloon of the President De Los- 
tanges. 

About half an hour before midnight he 
stood at the garden gate ; he pushed it ; 
it was unftistened ; he entered, but he 
saw no one. This circumstance alarmed 
him. It might be a snare set for him, 
for with the gate once closed behind 
him, a few resolute men would suffice 
to overpower him. 

Armande, however, did not appear ca- 
pable of such a piece of treachery ; still 
he kept near Uie gate, ready to fly 
at the least sign of danger. He stood 
for some time without hearing a sound ; 
he waited until the clock struck twelve, 
but all remained quiet. A quarter of 
an hour passed and Giacomo began to 
think that his alarm was unfounded: 
he was about to advance farther into 
the garden when he saw a female com- 
ing towards him, but it was not Arman- 
de ; this woman casf a watchful glance 
on all sides, and seeing no one, she turned 
and spoke to some person who followed 
her: 

" 1 was very sure mamselle, that he 
would not come, that he would not dare 
to come; We can fasten the gate." 

" Not yet, Rosine," replied Armande, 
with a faltering voice. "Alas! he 
risked his life to save me, and it would 
be the basest ingratitude to disappoint 
him. Perhaps he has some favor to ask 
of me." 

" Oh, how could I doubt," said Giaco* 
mo to himself, " how could I doubt bul 
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di6 would be here ! and how careful she 
has been not to breathe my name ! ho^ 
she conceals the interest which prompts 
her under a semblaitce of gratitude for 
the service which I have rendered her. 
Oh, woman! Still. she is very beaati. 
ful, and I will love her, if she will let 
me — but — " 

These reflections were interrupted by 
several voices which were heard at the 
fiirther extremity of the garden. They 
called Armande, who ran towards them, 
while Rosine advanced hastily to close 
, the gate. 

''^In truth, Armande, I do not under- 
stand your conduct," said M. de Lostan- 
ges, '* what madness has seized you, that 
you leave your chamber at this hour to 
walk in the garden ? Go in — ^it is time 
to shut the doors ; you know that robbers 
infest this part of the city, and they 
might scale the wall, steal into our 
apartments, and — " 

All this was said at intervals, and in- 
terrupted by Armahde'p excuses, who 
replied that she had a headache, and 
that she had gone down into the garden 
to breathe the fresh air. The sound of 
their voices gradually grew less dis- 
tinct ; Giacomo heard the doors closed, 
and he remained alone in the garden. 

Instead of being disappointed, our ad- 
venturer was delighted at this interrup- 
tion. 

" Unless her apartment looks upon the 
street," he said, " she will open the case- 
ment, and we will see if she does not 
descend again, when I let her know that 
I amhere." 

He approached the house, and saw a 
light brought into one of the chambers. 
But was this Armando's ? This must 
be ascertained. Giacomo's patience in 
waiting for the proper moment was equal 
to the rapidity with which he acted when 
it arrived. He remained for an hoar 
leaning against a tree in front of this 
chamber ; he stood motionless, his eyes 
did not leave the casement. At the 
expiration of this time the light was 
extinguished, and Giacomo was begin- 
ning to despair of the success of his 
adventure, when the casement was 
thrown open, and some one leaned out 
over the balcony. Presently a voice 
murmured softly : 

10 



" Giacomo Spaffa !" 

" He is here !" replied Giacomo, 

Armande was unable to repress a cry* 

" Rash man !" she said, " fly ! fly !" 

" Not until I have spoken with you.** 

" Hush ! hush ! my father's chamber 
looks upon the garden." 

" Come down ihen, I implore you." 

<< It is impossible ! the doors are lockedy 
and my father has the keys." 

"Well, then," said Giacomo, "I will 
ascend to you." 

He approached the window, but tht 
wall was entirely bare and destitute of 
lattice work by means of which he might 
scale it, and the shutters which closed 
the window of the chamber beneath 
Armande's, did not ofler the least sup>. 
port by which he could raise himself Id 
the upper story. 

" Oh, it is madness !" said Armandl^ 
in a whisper, " do not attempt it. Sonm 
harm will befal you." 

" Lose all, or win all !" thought Gii^. 
como at this moment. 

" I niust speak to you or die !" he said. 
".Throw me down a cord, a ribbon-— 
any thing that I may ascend to you." 

" I cannot ! never !" said Armande. 

She had scarcely spoken when they 
heard a door thrown open at the farther 
side of the house, and a voice said: 

" Seek him, Pluto, seek him V 

" You are lost !" said Armande, witlw 
drawing. " They have loosed the watch 
dog." ^ 

And Giacomo heard the noise made hj 
an enormous dog following his trad 
through the alleys of the garden. Hk 
drew his sword to defend him* If, whe% 
the next moment, he beheld a sheet ca4 
from the window ; he grasped it and wiA 
the dexterity of a corsair, familiar with 
the most diflicult feats of agility, "^h^ 
mounted to the window, entered tfaft 
chamber, and drew up the sheet.' At 
this moment the dog came bounding and 
barking beneath the casement. ' 

" What is the matter ?" said Arn^an^ 

" It is I, mamselle," replied the ga^ 
doner. " I thought I heard a noise III 
the garden." 

" I opened the window to breathe tlli 
fresh air," she replied. 

A noise was now heard in the houSM- 
Giocomo withdrew into the alcove, vom 
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the venerable presidNit appeared in his 
night dress, with a lighted taper in his 
hand* 

** Do you wish to pn^vent the whole 
house from sleeping 1" he jsaid. "Ckvne, 
get to bed, and shut t]ie wmdow, and do 
not render it necessary for me to return 
to see if you have obeyed me." 

Armande closed the casement. 

"I shall be employed in' writing the 
whole night, and if i hear this window 
opened again, you will repent of it." 

He went out, and Armande and Gia- 
como were left alone. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WEDDING NIGHT. 

Some days had passed since the eve- 
ning when Giacomo had so boldly entered 
the chamber of Armande. During this 
while, notwithstanding the silence which 
M. de Lostanges had requested of those 
who had been present when the marriage 
of Barati and Armande was so suddenly 
interrupted, rumors of the occurrence 
had spread abroad throughout Toulouse, 
and a thousand improbable tales were 
invented to account for it. This, how- 
ever was universally maintained, that 
Mademoiselle de Lostanges had received 
a deadly and unpardonable insult. 

The president's indignation had at 
first prompted him to take some serious 
measures to avenge himself, above all, 
when he believed that his daughter had 
been abandoned for another woman ; but 
when he was satisfied that Barati had con- 
tracted no new alliance ; when 'he knew 
that the bridegroom had left the house of 
his father-in-law so abruptly, solely to wit- 
ness the contract of marriage between 
the Duke de Nevers and Leonora of 
Puzzano, his anger was changed to 
astonishment. 

What duty, what obligation, what 
oath indeed could have induced him to 
.act thus, could have led him to interrupt 
a marriage which he had so ardently 
desired ! And for what ? Apparently 
for nothing. It was an inexplicable 
enigma, which Barati's (previous conduct 
«euld scfarcely explain ; his relations to 



the princess of Puzzano wefe a sitfajeet 
^f general comment, and each asked the 
other what powerful tie could so bind 
him to this family, that the slightest word 
was sufficient to summon him from a oe« 
reiQony of such interest. This supposed 
obligation, combined with the singular 
manner in which this sunmions had been 
brought to Barati, seemed to indicate 
some criminal plot between him and the 
princess of Puzzano, and it was resolved 
that the advocate should be 6umm(»ied 
before one of the chambers of parliament. 
When he appeared before the chamber 
which was to interrogate him, Barati 
assumed an air of modest diffidence, and 
said : 

" I am prepared to obey the orders of 
the parliament, and to render an account 
of my proceedings, but I will venture to 
ask a &vor which can have no influx 
ence upon the result of this inquiry. To 
explain my conduct it is necessary that I 
should reveal a secret which concerns 
the honor of a noble family ; I have taken 
an oath to reveal this secret to the first 
president of the parliament alone, in case 
I should be interrogated, and I am not au- 
thorized to disclose it in full session, 
unless the first president is dissatisfied 
with the propriety of my course. I ven- 
ture, therefore, to hope from the indul- 
gence of the chamber that it will per- 
mit me to observe a sacred oath, for if 
the first president refuses to answer for 
the uprightness of my conduct, it will 
then be in your power to demand a 
stricter investigation." 

This method of procedure sadly disap- 
pointed the curiosity of the councillors, 
but the strict integrity of the first presi- 
dent left no room for cavil, and it would > 
have been an insult to decide that he was 
unworthy of being the sole judge of the 
validity of Barati's explanation. 

Our young advocate had taken his 
measures shrewdly ; and he was suffi- 
ciently sure of the first president's dis- 
cretion to know that if he could but oon- 
vmce him of the truth of what he told 
him, the secret which he was about to 
entrust to h^m would never pass his lips, 
and consequently that no dne could test 
its accuracy. 

Baxati's request was granted, althoi^h 
his words had excited even greater 
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curionty dlan his oonduot ; he at onoe 
retired with the first president, who led 
him into his private cabinet. The fol- 
lowing was the &ble which Barati nar- 
rated to him : 

" One night," he said, "*as I passed 
the hotel of the Princess of Puzzano, I 
heard loud cries in the interior of the 
building, and I stopped to learn the 
cause. I heard the sounds of a violent 
ccmflict, ftid I was about to knock at the 
door, when I saw a man leap from the 
window of the hotel. I at first thought 
that it was a robber, and that having 
been frustrated in his attempt, he had 
wounded some female of the house, fi)r I 
had recognised the voice of a woman 
beggmg for mercy. I rushed upon this 
man to seize him, but, being unarmed, I 
W€is assailed and beaten to the ground 
before I observed that my antagonist 
was the Duke de Nevers. 

** I recognised him at the moment that 
he drew his sword to thrust jne through, 
when he was disarmed, in his turn, by a 
man who attacked him unawares. I 
rose, and the duke took to flight. I was 
about to thank my liberator, when he 
asked me why I had been thus assaulted. 
I*>re1ated to him what I had seen and 
heard, and did not conceal that this man 
was the Duke de Nevers. 

" * The Duke de Nevers !' he cried, in 
a gloomy tone, *oh ! I might have known 
it.' Then he added : ' I have just sa- 
ved your life, and I have the right to 
demand a recompense.^ " 

" I offered him money ; he ^refused it, 
and said : 

'^ ' You do not understand me ; promise 
me. (Mily that, at whatever hour of the 
day or night I come to seek you, in what- 
ever manner I warn you to follow me, 
you will obey me on the instant.' " 

" I promised, and the man required me 
to take an oath upon a sacred relic that 
he wore about him. 

" This was the person who came to seek 
me at the houseof M. de Lostanges, and 
the moment that he spoke to me of a 
marriage, I understood his meaning. I 
had sw6rn to follow him, aiid I did so, 
and in truth when I arrived at Mirepoix, 
I found the Duke de Nevers at the house 
of the Princess of Puzzano. The un- 
known led me in company with her and 



the Duke de Nevers, into a sepaimte 
chamber. 

" ' Here is a witness of the outrage 
which you inflicted upon* my sister,' 
said the unknown, who then declared 
himself to be the Prince of Puzzano; 

* you would fain deny it, but h6 is here 
to attest it.' 

" * I know him,' said the duke, * and I 
confess my fault.' 

" * Well then,' rejoined the prince, 

* he is to be a witness of the reparation 
which you will make to Leonora, by es- • 
pousing ; her or he is to be a witness of 
my vengeance.' 

" Notwithstanding his audacity, the 
duke consented to the terms which had 
been offered to him, and I was present at 
the signing of the contract. These are 
the facts in all their naked simplicity," 
said Barati ; " I have requested permis- 
sion to reveal them to you, in order to 
justify my conduct ; the prince has au- 
^orised me to do so, though under the 
restrictions which I have mentioned, if 
they are found admissible. I acted as I 
thought it my duty to act, for whatever 
are the crimes of her brother, Mademoi- 
selle Leonore of Puzzano is worthy of all 
respect, and again whatever opinion may 
be passed upon the prince, I ought not to 
forget that I owe my life to him." 

"I knew," rejoined the first presi- 
dent, "that you were present at this 
marriage, and I could not comprehend 
what interest could summon you thither 
at such a moment. I understand it now. 
and far from blaming your conduct, I 
approve of it, and I will be warrant for 
you in. face of the whole parliament* 
Are you content with this ?" 

" With your kindness, I am, sir, move 
than I can express," replied Barati, <^ but 
this affair has not the less cost me my 
happiness. I venture, therefore, to re- 
quest a &vor of you, my lord." 

"What favor?" 

" It is true I am not so mad as to hope 
that M. de Lostanges will pardon me for 
the insult, unintentional asit was, which 
I have been guilty of towards him ; yet 
if I could hope that you would have the 
kindness to say to him, that it has never 
entered into my thoughts to fail in re* 
spect towuds him^ that I venerate and 
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llQfior him as I ought, this would console 
me for the loss of an alliance so greatly 
ahore my deserts, an alliance so dear to 
me, that it required all the sanctity of an 
oath pronounced upon a sacred relic, to 
compel me unwillingly to disturb it." 

As he spoke, Barati shed a few tears, 
^and the first president, charmed with his 
modesty and grief, replied graciously : 

" Console yourself, Afaster Barati, con- 
sole yourself; M. de Lostanges has 
some esteem and friendship for me, and 
I will, if possible, arrange the affair." 

Barati having thus repaired thc^ evil 
which Giacomo had caused him, pon- 
dered now upon the means of retaliation. 
We will not relate the various useless 
attempts which he made to discover the 
prince ; he su^ected indeed that Verg. 
nes could give him important informa- 
tion, but he found this man inaccessible 
to his bribes; besides this, the young 
advocate no l<Higer dared to frequent his 
house; for, thanks to the intervention 
of the first president, he had resumed 
the hope of espousing Mademoiselle de 
Lostanges, and it was of importance that 
no suspicion should be aroused as to the 
correctness of his deportment. We also 
will be silent concerning the respective 
position of Armande and Giaoonx), for 
that which we are about to recount, will 
sufficiently explain it. 

Two months had passed since the 
scene of the marriage contract, the same 
preparations for a similar event had been 
made .in the hotel of the President de 
Lostanges ; the same persons were pre. 
sent, and in addition, the first president 
of the parliameint, and as at that time 
Barat^ repaired thither in the morning. 

Armande, more terrified, more pallid 
than on the former occasion, was seated 
near her mother, when the advocate en- 
tered. At this moment M. de Lostanges 
arose, and said : 

<* I have invited you all, my friends, 
to witness the completion of that cere- 
mony, which two months ago was inter, 
rupted by the sudden departure of M. 
Barati. He could not have entered my 
house again, e^noept to make this repara- 
tion. And this reparation I would not 
have accepted, had not the first president 
assured me that the conduct of M. Ba- 
nti was prompted by no motive which 



could be oSensive or insultiiiff to mei or 
to my family. Neither would this have 
sufficed, for not the slightest stigma must 
rest upoa the man who is destined to be 
the guardian of my daughter's happiness^ 
but the first president has declared, and 
will declare it to you also, that M. Barati 
was compelled to leave my house by an 
imperious appeal of honor, having been 
summoned to perform an action which de- 
serves praise instead of blame, ind which 
saved from ruin a young and innocent 
maiden. It is for these reasons, gentle- 
men, that I have consented to conclude 
this union ; it is for this purpose that I 
have requested your presence." 

All present testified their approbation, 
and overwhelmed Barati with compli- 
ments. As to Armande, she aeemed to 
have heard but a single sentence oi her 
father's cuidress — that Barati had risked 
his own happiness to save a young and 
innocent maiden, and she murmured, 
while the tears came into her eyes : 

<< Oh I every where deceit and false* 
hood!" 

Still, however, it seemed as if ^e ex- 
pected some new interposition, but the 
hour passed by, the ccxitract was read, 
was signed, and the pen was placed in 
her hwd. With a bewildered air she 
approached the table near which Barati 
was standing ; she started back at first, 
but the latter said to her mildly : 

" Sign it, mademoiselle ; I know how 
to pardon disaj^inted hopes." 

What was the meaning of these x 
words ? was he aware of the liason of 
Armande and Giacomo, or did he allude 
to her present state of sus^nse, which 
was so plainly stamped upon her fea- 
tures. Armande could not understand 
it, but impelled by a feeling of despair, 
she signed the contract, then rose, as if 
startled at what she had done, totter^ 
forward, and fell in a swoon upon the floor. 

The insult which she had received 
from Barati, and which she had not par- ' 
doned, perhaps, as her father had done, 
seemed to be a sufficient explanation of 
the anxiety which she had manifested, 
of the reluctance with which she con- 
sented to this union, and of the swoon 
which followed the act which rendered 
it irrevocable. M. -de Lostanges seem- 
ed to look upon it in this light, jbr tum- 
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in^ to Bara^, who stood gazing gloomily 
upon Armande, he said : 

" Do not be alarmed, the wife will 
readily pardon in the husband, the 
wrongs of the* bridegroom towards the 
bride." 

Two hours after this, the marriage 
ceremony was performed in the chapel 
of the capital, and Armando returned 
liome with a calmness which seemed to 
have originated in some settled resolu- 
tion. The remainder of the day passed 
in quiet, and the bride appeared entirely 
to have forgotten the grief which had 
opj)ressed her in the morning. 

When evening came she was led to 
the nuptial chamber, whither Barati soon 
followed her. He found Annande still 
up, her features agitated, and she seem- 
ed with difficulty tQ control some pow- 
erful emotion. 

Barati paused upon the threshold, and 
Armando said: 

** Enter sir, for it is certfidnly the first, 
and perhaps the last time that you will 
cross the threshold of this chamber." 

Barati rushed toward her and gazed 
upon her with an affrighted air, for he 
imagined that her despair had prompted 
her to make some attempt upon her life. 

*' Grand Dieu V^ he exclaimed, in a 
faltering voice, "what have you done, 
and what means this paleness?" 

" Listen to me, sir," said Armando, 
*< there is a feai^ful account to be settled 
between us." 

Barati still gazed upon her ; she di- 
rected him by a sign to tal^e a seat, and 
sank into a chair. 

" I have deceived you, sir,'* said Ar- 
mando, " yet I do not for that reason 
think myself unworthy of you, for you 
have obtained my hand by falsehood." 

" What mean you ?" cried Barati. 

" It was not to save a young maiden 
from a ^dishonor that you fdlowed the 
man who came to seek you." 

<< Mm Dieu /" exclaimed Barati. 

<' It was in the hope of connecting 
yourself, with a family whose wealth 
could, more effectually than mine, as- 
suage your burning thirst for gold." 

" Madam," exclaimed Barati, " who 
has whispered such slanders in your ear?" 
• « He who knows as well as you do 
Ihat they are truths/' 



She paused, and Barad gazing sharp- 
ly upon her, slowly repeat^ the words : 
" He who knows as well as I that they ' 
are trutfis ?" 

" The prince of Puzzano," said Ar- 
mando. 

" Do you know him ?" 

" Yes," said Armando, " I know him.'* 

** Since when ?" cried Barati.* 

** Sinoe the night when you compell- 
ed the duke to silence — ^he was near me 
when you threatened him with the dis- 
closure of a letter, the . publication of * 
which would ruin him." 

" And since then V* said Barati, with 
his eye fixed upon Armando. 

" Since then," she rejoined, hesitating, 
" since then — " 

While she was striving to subdue the 
emotion which agitated her, a slight 
noise was heard below the window. — 
She started, and glancing towards it, 
said, in a faint voice : 

''He is there! he comes too late to 
save me, but he has come in time to tell 
you, that between you and me therexjan 
exist nothing in common but the name." 

She at once threw up the window, and 
Barati heard some one ascend the wall. 
Confused and agitated, scarcely con- 
scious of what he was doing, he retired 
into a comer of the apartment, and in a 
moment Giaoomo leaped in at the win- 
dow. * 

" I received your billet this morning," 
he said, " when I was twenty leagues 
from here, and I hastened hither with 
all speed ; it is not too late, I hope." 

"Look!" said Armando, pointing to 
Barati. 

" What ! tiiis marriage is — " 

" Is concluded," said Barati, advanc- 
ing. 

"And you have consented, Armando ?" 
cried Giacomo. 

" It is now eight days that I have ^ 
been waiting for you," she said, tremb- * 
ling and bewildered, " and when I 
thoueht that you had forsaken me, what 
could I do but hide my dishonor beneatn 
the name of a man, who is so skilful in 
the art of acquiring that respect which 
he deserves no more than I do." 

A thrill of fury darted through Bara- 
ti's frame. He cast a wild glance around ' 
the chamber, as if searching for a wea. 
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pon; bQt Giaoomo hurling him to the 
floor with his powerful arm, and placing 
his poignard to his throat, exclaimed : 

" Listen, Barati, if you value your 
life, you must respect this W(Hnan. — 
Not a word that can injure her-— do 
you hear? She doubted my fidelity, 
she had not the firmness to resist this 
union, and she will suffer the penalty 
for life ; but forget not this, Qarati — ^I 
know you, I can read the very depths 
of your sordid and ambitious soul ; at 
my will I can dishonor you or slay you 
— ^I permit you to live, hon(Nred, respect- 
ed. But Armande shall remain with- 
out blemish in the eyes of the world.. 
Do you consent V 

^* Do you love this woman V said Ba- 
rati, with a strange accent of calmness 
and resignation. 

" Yes, I loved her, and so well, that I 
would have made her my wife, had I 
had a name to bestow upon her." 

A savage smile played about Barati's 
lips, and he replied : 

" Well then, I consent, though without 
prejudice to the vengeance which I hav& 
gwom to visit upon you." 

<^ Be it so," said Giacomo. 

" And now, remain if you will, for, 
as she has said, this is the first and last 
time that I cross the threshold of this 
chamber." 

" No one shall cross it more," said 
Arm^de, " neither you nor he." 

Barati left the apartment, and Giacomo 
disappeared almost at the same moment. 

" My life is' dedicated to misfortune 
now !" cried Armande, falling upon her 
knees. '* Oh, God ! giv£ me the strength 
to bewr it !^' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

DOMESTIC MISERY. 

After the scene which we have re- 
lated in the preceding chapter, afler the 
words of Barati, *' this is the first and 
last time that I cross the threshold of 
this chamber," the reader will readily 
understand that some secret motive had 
silenced his resentment, and that he ex- 
pected hk vengeance firom some future 



event. It is necessary also to inform 
him that in the meanwhile Armande's 
motlier had died, and she had left her 
father's house to occupy that of her hus- 
band. 

The world in general is very ready 
to pity those misfortunes n^hich are the 
result of some thrilling accident, some 
evident catastrophe ; but it refuses to 
put faith in the sorrows which are con- 
cealed beneath the outward show of an 
even mode o( life, and if it suspects 
some griefs, from the anxious features 
of the victims, 'it prefers to attribute 
them to sigularity and caprice of char- 
acter rather than to a real and sufiident 
cause. 

In truth, to look upon Barati and his 
wife, the one young, full of activity, de- 
voted to his studies, and already reward, 
ed by considerable success ; the other, 
young also, beautiful, enjo3dng perfect 
liberty, treated with respect by her hus- 
hand, mistress of a fortune above her 
rank ; to look upon them thus, it would 
be difficult to imagme that they were 
not happy. But from what we have 
already related, the reader will easily 
comprehend that a more miserable con- 
dition could scarcely be found than that 
of these two beings, chained thus for 
life together. 

It was in vain that they arranged their 
domestic routine so as to meet as seldom 
as possible ; at table, in the world, they 
were forced to endure each other's pres- 
edce, and at the same time to wear upon 
their brows the calmness and serenity 
which never Visited their hearty. After 
a whUe, an event occurred which aug- 
mented the tortures of their life. Barati, 
who had sought relief in excessive la- 
bor from the thought which gnawed in* 
cessantly upon his bosom, fell danger- 
ously ill. 

Under these circumstances the duties 
of a wife are plain and imperious ; to 
watch day and night at her husband's 
pillow, to entrust to no other hands those 
cares which are required by his position, 
this is the duty of every wife, and this duty 
Armande imposed upon herself. But 
what was there to cheer her in this task ? 
Love ? No ! Hope ? She had lost all 
hope ! And could her husband believe 
in the sincerity of these attentions ? diidi 
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JiQ not kn6w that tfaey were a farce, a 
show, to blind the eyes of the world ? his 
condition was more wretched than the 
poorest beggar, for the beggar, perhaps, 
has a wife, a sister, a mother, to tend him 
in sincerity, and to cheer him with love. 

Often during this malady were those 
undesigned cruelties committed on either 
part, which crush and degrade those 
who are guilty of them, and those who 
sufier them. More than once when Ar- 
mande ofiered Barati a medicine or a 
draught prescribed by the physician, he 
stopped, when upon the point of taking 
it, and gazing at his wife with a haggard, 
timid glance, he said to her in an af- 
frighted and yet impetuous tone : 

'< Taste it, taste I drink it before me. 
You would esteem yourself happy to be 
rid of me !" 

Armando, surmounting her disgust for 
those nauseous draughts, obeyed, placed 
the cup to her lips, and drank. Barati 
would then gaze upon her with savage 
joy, and say : '^ 

" It is well ! we shall die together, if 
it is poison." 

On one occasion, drive;i beyond the 
limits of that resignation which she had 
imposed upon herself, Arinande replied : 

" Oh, would to heaven that it were 
poison ! I have no fear of death !" 

These words, wrung from her by grief 
and indignatbn, suggested to Barati the 
thought that she would not recoil from 
the sacrifice of her own life, in order to 
avenge herself upon her husband. A 
cruel and gloomy scene then passed at 
the beollide of the sick man. Barati 
would not receive a remedy from the 
hands of his wife, until she had taken 
the most solemn oaths that she would 
not attempt his life ; he compelled her 
to devote her soul to eternal perdition 
if she deceived him ; then, when he had 
tortured her with alt his fears, he would 
add: . - 

« Drink ! drink first !" 

With persons of a less resolute char- 
acter than those of Barati and Armando, 
one or the other would have put an end 
to this mutual torture by refusing to grant 
these cares, or by reftising to accept 
them ; but both had devoted all the pow- 
er of their souls, to conceal beneath a 
&lse semblance of harmcoiy and recipe 



liocal aSbction, the chasm which existed 
between them, and they sustained this 
struggle until Barati^s returning health 
came to relieve them from it. 

Armando's constancy, perhaps, might * 
have moved Barati ; perhaps, in presence 
of this devotion, so patient, so resigned, 
the heart of the young advocate might 
have been softened : and often during his 
convalescence, he had said to himself 
that it would be a happiness for him, 
perhaps, should he generously pardcHi 
the past, when an event occurred which 
restored all the energy of his purpose, 
all the cruelty of his vengeance. 

One evening, Barati, already suffi- 
ciently recovered to receive the visiis of 
a few friends, had felt impelled toward 
this project of forgiveness by the sin- 
cere eulogiums which bad been show.' 
ered upon Armando's conduct during 
his illness. The young wife, admirably 
performing the fearful part which she 
played, had had the courage to listen to 
them without grief, without bitterness ; 
she had demeaned herself like a woman 
who loves, and is loved in return ; her 
conduct had been simple and natural; 
all were retiring, when the wife of one 
of his colleagues, as she left the saloon, 
approached Barati, and said in a confi- 
dential tone : 

" And now, oblige her to bo more care- 
ful of herself; I am much mistaken, or 
Armando is in a condition which renders 
such exertions dangerous." 

She who uttered these words did not 
remark the terrible eflfect which they 
prodticed upon Barati; Armando had 
not heard them. She was left alone, 
then, with her husband, and as she usu- 
ally retired as soon as the fearful task 
which she had to perform was ended, she 
rose to leave the chamber. Barati, stOl 
feeble, pale from his illness, still paler 
ftiom emotion, rose also, and closing the 
door of the apartment, he arrested Ar» ' 
mande's steps, and said in a tone of 
fury: 

" Is it true ?" 

" What V said Armande, recoiling at 
the threatening glance of her husband. 

He sazed long upon her ; the worda 
seemed unable to leave his lips ; Ian- . 
guage seemed wanting to his angers At. 
last he appnmched her, and i 
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by the arm, he replied in a low but ex- 
tt^rated tone : 

'* Must I give my name then, to the 
offipring of your guilt?" 
y Armande turned pale and trembled. 

" Is it true ?" cried Barati. 

''It is true!" responded Armande, 
fidling upon her knees. * 

" And it was for this^ then, that you 
durst not kill me, durst not destroy your- 
self with me ?"* 

This dreadful accusation restored the 
strength of which her husband's words 
had previously deprived her; rising to 
her feet, and offering her bosom, she 
cried : 

" Strike then, sir, strike ! for if it is 
destined to be as wretched as I am, bet- 
tier that it should die before it sees the 
light, better that I should die before I 
tee it suffer." 

Whether from pity, whether from the 
thought of a still more cruel vengeance, 
or whether that he recoiled at such a 
crime, Barati stood motionless ; he was 
lon^ silent ; then after having taken time 
to rorm his purpose, he said : 

" Begone, madam, begone ! to-morrow 
you shall hear my resolution." 

On the following morning, Madame 
Barati learned to her extreme surprise, 
that M. de Lostanges had been sum- 
moned by a letter from his son-in-law, in 
which the latter had communicated to 
him in terms of the highest delight, the 
hope which he entertained of an heir ; 
this news was at once spread abroad, and 
the day had not ended before she re- 
ceived the congratulations \of her friends 
and family. These congratulations, 
which are invariably accompanied by- 
slight railleries, were the commencement 
of a new torture for Armande. What 
was Barati's object ? at what was he 
aiming ? what did he intend to dp ? Ar- 
mande would &in have questioned him, 
• hut she had not the courage. 

About six months had elapsed from the 
iday of their marristge ; Barati took his 
-wife to a country house at a little dis- 
iance from the city. Armande accom- 
panied him without opposition ; she fear- 
ed the commission of a crime, but resis- 
tance was impossible, and she resigned 
iherself to her fate. 

It was in this house, that, entrusted to 



the cares of Rosine, who had bean Uie 
confidante of her love for Giacomo, d» 
gave birth to a son, and it was while this 
son was still in her arms, that the follow- 
ing scene took place. Barati entered 
the chamber, and in the presence of Ro- 
sine, said to Armande : 

'* Now, madam, it is time that you 
should know my will, and my steadfast 
purpose. I will not give my name to an 
infant which is not mine ; neither will I 
punish it more severely than the world 
would punish it for the fisuilt of its mo- 
ther, were I to speak the truth. It would 
be the child of shame if I should speak ; 
it shall remain so still, but it shall never 
be able to cast a stigma upon you." 

"What mean you, sir?" said Ar- 
mande. 

" You shall never see this child again, 
madam. The time and circumstances 
of its^ birth will explain and lend suffi- 
cient probability to the story of an acci- 
dent, and no one will suspect either your 
dishonor or mine." 

Armande listened anxiously, occupied 
by a single t)iought. 

" Would you destroy it ?" she cried, 
"would you destroy it?" 

" This child," said Barati, "shall be 
placed in the hands of this woman, your 
accomplice, and she will entrust it to the 
care of a man who will rear it." 

Armande cast a bewildered glance 
upon Rosine, who by a sign seemed to 
assure her that she would be faithful to 
the trust. 

" Ah, sir, you will not kill it ? you will 
not burthen your conscience with such 
a crime ? You are an honest man, sir!" 

Barati's sole reply was a disdainful 
laugh, and Armande continued, but in a 
very difl^rent tone : 

*' I should be base indeed if the fear 
of shame could make me hesitate ; you 
shall not take away this child, you shall 
not tear it from my arms; let my fault 
be known, "but you shall not destroy it." 

Barati was astonished at this resolu- 
tion, and he replied in a tone less impe- 
rious and less bitter : 

" I have told you that it shall live, but 
I havis told you upon what conditions, 
and you ought to be aware that if I had 
reso}ved upon a crime, I wt>uld not have 
suffered this womati to be present at thk 
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interview. Your child shall live, I say, 
but it shall live separated from you.'* 

** And shall I never see it again ?" said 
Armande. 

Barati hesitated : he was aware that 
the success 'of his design depended upon 
the hopes which he left to Armande, and 
he replied : 

** The future may lead to serious 
changes in- our respective situations, and 
perhaps in our feelings ; 1 swear that this 
child shall live, but forget not the tor- 
ments which we have both suffered to 
conceal our position from the eyes of the 
world ; and if the day shall dver come 
when you are permitted to s^e it, I hope 
that your affection for it will never lead 
you to forget that prudence which is so 
necessary, in order that no one may sus- 
pect the motive of your attachment." 

These words offered to Armwide a 
fairer prospect fbr the future than she had 
dreaiped of, and with her eyes filled with 
tears, and a heart oppressed at the same 
time by shame, by grief, and almost by 
gratitude, she said : 

" Well then, sir, conceal it from every 
jBye, and I swear in the face of heaven 
that whatever you may henceforth re- 
quire of me, I will do it in return for 
this generous indulgence." 

Rosine took the child, and carried it 
from the house ; it was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes which could alFohl no clue 
to its origin, and following the directions 
which had been given her, she carried it 
to that house into which we have already 
more than once introduced the reader. 

This house was that of the inn-keeper 
Yergnes. She reached it in the middle 
of the night, and knocked at the door in 
a peculi^ manner, as she had been di- 
rected to do. 

But before recounting the scene which 
passed in this house, it is necessary to 
disclose the motives which had induced 
Barati to select the dwelling of this 
Vergnes. He was convinced that Gia- 
como still kept up his relations with this 
man, and he felt confident that when 
once assured that a child had been placed 
in his keeping, he would probably divine 
itd origin ; he judged also, that if Gia- 
como's suspicions were once excited on 
this subject, he would be anxious to dis- 
oover the truths and might thus venture 



upon those steps that would enable Ba- 
rati to seize this enetny who had escaped 
him, and who still foiled his pursuit. 

Neither was it without an object that 
he selected Rosine for this strange er- 
rand ; he had purchased her silence by 
liberal gifls, yet it was probable that 
Vergnes would recognise her as a do- 
mestic of Madame Barati's, a fact which 
would doubtless tend to attract Giacomo's 
attention toward the child. Vergnes, on 
the other hand, had been informed that' 
a secret service would be required of 
him, that this ^rvice would be rewarded 
beyond his expectations, and that he 
would know the moment had arrived. 
When he heard a peculiar knocking at 
his door, which was described to him. 

When Rosine, therefore, knocked iit 
this manner, Vei^nes said to a man who 
was with him : 

'< Some one is ^bout to enter who has 
a secret to confide to me. You know 
that I spoke to you of the billet which 
I received. Withdraw then^ moh- 
seigneur." 

" I know this secret," replied Giaco- 
mo, " I alone ought to know it." 

" But, monseigneur — " said VergneS. 

" Forget not that you are m my power, 
and that I have rewarded you for every 
service which you have rendered me, at 
a price which would haye enriched ten 
men of your condition. Besides, you 
shall have the promised reward, and I 
will douMe it. Let me receive the per- 
son who is about to enter." 

Vergnes obeyed, and the prince^ be- 
fore giving admission to Rosine, locked 
the inn-keeper in a distant apartment.-^ 
He then opened the door, and Rosine 
entered. 

" You have received information," she 
said, »* that you would be called upon to 
render a service to a lady of high rank/' 

Giacomo, with bis eyes fastened upon 
the little osier cradle, in which the infant 
lay, did not answer, but exclaimed : 

" Is it a son, Rosine ? is it a son ?" 

" You !" cried Rosine, who now rec- 
ognised Giacomo, although she was igno- 
rant of his name and rank. 

" Yes, I ! I was waiting for you." 

" And how could you know — " 

" Did I not know Armando's condition) 
and the time-*-" 
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*' But who could have told you that I 
would come here ?" 

** I learned it from the hillet that mas- 
ter Barati sent to Vergnes ; I recognised 
the writing, notwithstanding the care 
with which it was disguised. Give me 
this child, and say to its mother, that I 
will place it as securely as she could 
wirfi, beyond the reach of her husband's 
vengeance." 

^'Rosine obeyed. Giacomo took the 
infant, then, after having kissed it, and 
gazed upon it for awhile, he said in a 
tone of more emotion than would have 
been expected from the sternness of his 
.character: • \ 

" And she consented to abandon it ?" 

Rosine then related the scene which 
had passed at the country house. 

" Ah !" cried Giacomo, " she hopes to 
see it again. This depends no longer 
upon Barati, it depends now upon me. 
For the rest," he added, taking up a pen, 
and writing a few lines, " give this to 
your master, and tell your mistress that 
she need no longer fear." 

With these words he gave her a billet 
which r£in as follows : 

** I have received from the hands of 
your servant, the infant which you have 
abandoned to misery and neglect. It is 
beyond the reach of your hatred and un- 
der the protection of its &ther. 20th 
November, 1683." 

It was this fatal date which had been 
recalled to Barati in the castle of La 
Roque, and at which he trembled * and 
turned pale. 

And now, when we have briefly nar- 
rated the precautions which Giacomo 
had taken to ensure the safety of his son, 
we will give an explanation also, of the 
word Urij which had terrified Barati no 
less than that terrible date. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ROPES OF BECONOtLIATION. 

This narrative already contams far 
too many incidents to permit us to enter 
into a detailed account of the precautions 
which were taken by Giacomo to secure 
the safety of his son. WewiUmerdyBaqr 



that he sought out and found that Franqois 
Gali, whom he had met upon the road be- 
tween Mirepoix and Toulouse, in the char- 
atcer of a blind beggar. His first step was 
to unite him in marriage with a maiden 
who had been brought up in the family 
of the princess his motiier. He then 
established him as a fuller in the moun- 
tain ; he was the same Gali of whom we 
have spoken in the commencement of th» 
narrative, and the unknown son of Gia- 
como was that Galidou who bore the 
name of his supposed father, with the 
additional syllable, which, in the south 
of France, generally distinguishes the 
son from the father. 

Besides this, in order to have in his 
power those individuals who shared in 
his secrets, he directed Vergnes to ask 
for the hand of Rosine, 'who seemed to 
him a very suitable wife for the inn- 
keeper, as a reward for the adroitness 
and complaisance which she had dis- 
played in concealing his Ue^on with Ar- 
niande. Vergnes had but little difficulty 
in obtaining Rosine's consent, and We 
have since beheld her as the confidante 
of the intrigue between the Duchess de 
Nevers and the Chevalier D'Auterive. 

These two points explained, we have 
a new mystery to reveal to our readers. 

After the disappearance of Giaoorao's 
son, Barati and.Armande returned to the 
city, and their mode of life was arranged 
upon a new plan. The advocate seemed 
to have entirely forgotten the past, and 
although his manner was constantly con- 
straint towards his wife, yet he treated 
her far more kindly than heretofore. In- 
stead of marching directly to his aim, 
which was that of complete reconcilia- 
tion, he pursued a circuitous route, and 
one, which, while he seemed to avoid 
every concession, would be attended as 
he thought with entire success. 

Accordingly when they met, instead 
of retiring as he had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to do, Barati would commence a 
conversation which had no relation to 
their respective positions, and one which 
Armande could scarcely refuse to engage 
in. Thus, one day, after a discussion 
with his father-m-law upon a subject 
then under the consideration of parlia* 
ment, and upon which their sentiments 
were not in aocordaoce, M. de Lostangos 
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having taken hicf leave, Barati after a 
momentary silence, during which he 
seemed absorbed in reflection, turned 
suddenly to Armande, and said : 

" Well, madam, you have here wit- 
nessed one of the most vexatious results 
of our profession. I refer to the discus- 
sion which has just taken place between 
M. de Lostanges and myself." 

<< There has been nothing unpleas»it 
in it, as it seemed to me." 

« True," rejoined Barati, "but M. de 
Lostanges has sought honestly to obtain a 
just and correct view of this affair; I 
have doQe the same ; your father is cer- 
tainly one of our most enlightened ma- 
gistrates, I have studied the laws with 
zeal and understand them passably well, 
and still we are of a decidedly different 
opinion." 

" That happens oflen with the clearest 
minds," said Armande. 

** Undoubtedly, but do you know to 
what this is owing ! To these very stud- 
ies of which we are so proud. It must 
be confessed that, in spite of ourselves, 
the habit of deciding upon subjects, only 
according to the written law, leads us to 
base our ccmclusions upon authorities ; 
now, as oftentimes, there are twenty con- 
tradictory authorities upon the same 
subject, the mind becomes bewildered 
and fatigued by collating and comparing 
them, and thus it loses somewhat of that 
natural clearness, which distinguishes at 
a glance and without reasoning, — ^that 
which is just from that which is unjust. 
An ignorant man, I mean one unac- 
quainted with the law, unembarrassed 
by its subtle distinctions,, would have 
touched the exact point of this discussion, 
perhaps, in which we seem both at a loss. 
Come, yon have listened to this argu- 
ment ; what is your opinion ?" 

" I, sir ?" said Armande, with an air 
of astonishment. 

Barati did not wish to remark her sur- 
prise, and assuming the appearanoe of 
one deeply absorbed in the subject- in 
question, he said : 

"Yes, you. Women possess a firm 
and decided judgment, that arrives at\he 
truth by the most direct road. I am 
shaken by your father's arguments on 
the one side, and on the other I am oon- 
vmeed by my own. I may be deceived. 



I may be wrong, what is your oimikHif 

Barati so well assumed the air of a 
man who spoke merely of business, <and 
who would have spoken as he did to any 
one who happened to be present, that 
Armande replied in the same tone : 

" Well, sir, since you ask my opinion, 
I think that my father is right in equity." 

" Is . that your opinion ?" said Barati^ 
who had brought about the discusskn 
only to give rise to this incident. 

« Yes, sir." 

" Well, then," he said, rising, « I will 
plead the case according to this view ; 
equity should supercede all written au- 
thorities." 

With these words he lefi the apart- 
ment. Some days after, M. de Lostan* 
ges said to his daughter with an air of 
triumph : 

" Ah, ha ! your husband fell in with 
my opinion, and we had perfect success." 

And on returning home, BaAiti said to 
his wife : 

" You were right, madam ; we have 
gained our cause, and I owe this success 
to you." 

This example will show the steps 
which Barati took to remove by degrees 
the barrier which separated him from 
Armande. Their conversation, it was 
true, referred to subjects which had no 
particular interest for them, but it was a 
great point gained to )>reak up in any 
respect that isolated condition in which 
they had stood toward each other. This 
method of procedure was so skilfully 
managed by Barati that his wife did not 
remark it; she gradually became ac- 
customed to see those hours occupied, 
which she had hitherto passed in sad and 
cruel reflections, and on some occasions 
she resumed all the gaiety and frankness 
of her youth. 

But a source of dissention lay hid 
beneath this smooth surface. What had 
become of Armando's child? The 
greater the kindness with which Barati 
treated his wife, the less courage did 
she feel to approach this dreadful sub- 
ject. She would have done so twenty 
times ere now if they had remained in a 
state of hostility and permanent separa- 
tion. A reproach, a quarrel, an air of 
af coldness even, would have given oc^ 
caai«m to an inquiry or a oompladnl'-^ 
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but how to break this silenco by recalling 
H subject which would so keenly wound 
Barati ? Armande deferred her purpose 
until to-morrow, and when to-morrow 
tame she had not the courage to com- 
mence a discussion which would open 
all their wounds afresh. 

Her reluctance increased with time ; 
each day of delay rendered the subject 
more difficult of approach, and six 
months having thus elapsed, Armande 
resolved not to apply to her husband, but 
to make secret inquiries. She was 
watched too closely, however, to be able 
to conceal them from Barati ; he knew 
that Armande had asked after the dwel- 
ling of Rosine, and that ^ she intended to 
visit her. He was aware of her object 
in so doing, but the presence of his wife 
in Vergnes' house could only be injuri- 
ous to her reputation. Under these 
circumstances he tried a decisive stroke ; 
on the m6rnin^ of the day when Ar- 
mande intended to pay this visit, a billet 
from her husband was, placed in her 
hands. It ran as follows : 

" I know whither you purpose to re- 
pair. This step convinces me of the 
thoughtless purity of your heart, for I 
am sure that if you were aware that Ro- 
sine was the mistress of a house of ill 
repute, you would not venture to cross 
the threshold. But you wish to see her, 
and you shall. This woman will come 
to-night, when she cannot be recog- 
nised. Be in readiness to receive her, 
and direct your domestics to admit her 
as an unfortunate creature in whom you 
are interested, and who is unwilling to 
be known. This is the counsel of a 
prudent friend rather than the command 
of a husband.'^ 

This conduct surprised and touched 
Armande ; a thought of disobedience, so 
common to sufiering hearts, did not enter 
her mind, and she awaited the evening, 
but dreading the next interview with her 
husband. 

Barati understood the art of doing well 
that which he had resolved to do, and 
with a delicacy which affected Armande 
still more deeply, he, wrote to her from 
the house of one of his colleagues, in- 
forming her that he was detained by im- 
pprtant business, and that he should not 
xetum home until very late. Armande 



felt released from a cruel anxiety, and 
for the first tipae perhaps, she reflected 
seriously upon the change in her hus- 
band's conduct. * 

Rosine was admitted in the evening, 
but she had nothing to relatQ except the 
scene which had passed in the house oi 
Vergnes. As to what had become ol 
the child, what Giacomo had done with 
it, she was in complete ignorance. 
Vergnes, her husband, knew no more 
than she, and the only means of obtaining 
information was to apply directly to 
Giacomo. But Giacomo was still the 
same restless being, appearing at a 
moment when he was least expected, 
and disappearing at times, for whole 
months, when his presence was looked 
for with certainty. 

From all this Armande could draw 
but one conclusion ; namely, that it would 
be impossible for her to see her child 
again without the permission of Giacomo, 
and who could tell the price which he 
would set upon this favor. On the other 
hand, this Child was in the care of its fa- 
ther, and her own protection could never 
be of such advantage to it as that of this 
powerHtl and extraordinary man. — 
Whether Rosine spoke thus, prompted 
by Barati, or whether she told the truth, 
her words sank hito Armando's soul, 
and acquired form and consistence. 
She was* distressed at the thoughts of 
eternal separation from her infant, but 
her own peace of mind and the happi- 
ness of her child, perhaps, seemed to re- 
quire it, and she resigned herself to her 
fate. 

On the morning after Rosine's visit, 
Barati appeared as if he were perfectly 
ignorant of what had passed. His first 
words, more free, more familiar, more af- 
fectionate even than usual, restored Ar- 
manda's. courage, who feared lest she 
mi^ht be questioned concerning what she 
had heard, and concerning the resolution 
which she had formed. Perhaps, if at 
this moment, Barati had made an appeal 
to her gratitude, to her repentance, he 
would have stirred an impulse in her 
soul which might have given a difterent 
color to the £ture, but, satisfied with 
what he had obtained, he did not yen* 
ture to proceed farther. 

Hi3 was contented to see this trial pan 
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without destroying the fruits of hia pre- 
vious labors. He was not .sufficiently 
aware that in certain ciroumstanoes, 
(and this is particularly the case in re- 
gard to women,) not to advance is to 
lose much grpund. The thought oc- 
curred to Armande to reach her hand to 
her husband and to thank him, but she 
said only a few words which he did not 
comprehend. 

As he inquired afler her health, she 
replied, gazing steadfastly upon him : 

" I will be ill no longer." 

Barati either did not or would not un- 
derstand the meaning of this phrase, and 
he responded without bitterness, indeed, 
but widiout displaying any personal in- 
terest in her words : 

" It is a resolution which will gratify 
your father." 

Armande was not irritated at this re- 
ply, but she checked the words which 
were ready to escape from her Jips* 
This moment greatly deferred that re- 
conciliation which might and ought to 
have been effected at once. Barati and 
his wife resumed their usual mode of 
life ; it became more familiar, more con- 
venient, more habitual to each of them, 
and fulfilled every wish that Armande 
dared to hope for. A new incident was 
necessary to interrupt this new routine, 
and while Barati was pondering upon, 
the means to eSect this, an event occur- 
red which at once destroyed all that he 
had obtained. But this event and its 
consequences are of sufficient impor- 
tance to be related in a separate chap- 
ter. 



. CHAPTER XXVII. 

THB TESTAMENT. . 

Almost a year had passed since the 
day when Armande had renounced the 
hope of ever seeing her child^ and Barati, 
thanks to the secret watch which he had 
set upon his wife, satisfied that she had 
not renewed her inquiries on this sub- 
ject, thought that the time had arrived 
when he should grant that entire pardon 
which herconduct had merited. Barati's 
idvanoes word made insensibly, and 



with a prudence which he thought the 
sure guarantee of success. In his finst 
attempt he had, as it were^ addressed 
himself to her mind ; he had established 
between them an exchange of thoughts^ 
indifierent indeed, but familiar and al^: 
most confiding ; he next approached his 
wife, not by assailing her heart, but by 
interesting himself in her dress and the 
adornment of her person. 

One evening, afler having returned 
with her from a gay as^semblage of 
friends, he said to' her in a tpne of scui- 
ness which excited her surprise : 

"I am not contented with you, ma*, 
dam." 

" In what respect, sir ?" 

" I almost fear to t6ll you, but I have 
been too much' chagrined at it to be si- 
lent. It is childish, perhaps, but neither 
you nor I can reform the world ; it is 
necessary to take it as it isj to livis as it 
lives." 

" I do not understand you, sir." 

'< Listen, Armande, (it was the first 
time that this name had passed Barati's 
lips since the evening of his marriage,) 
I can perfectly understand that you care 
but little for dress ; it is an employment," 
he murmured with a sigh, " which in- 
terests the happy alone ; still it should 
not entirely be despised." 

" I think that I am suitably dressed," 
said Armande, who did not see at what 
he was aiming. 

"Suitably!" said Barati, "that is 
true, but perhaps too simply^" 

" Too simply ?" rejoined Armande. 

" You are young, you — ^you-^are 
"beautiful," said Barati, hn^itating at this 
word ; " our fortune permits, nay, en- 
joins a certain style, and it is impossible 
that the extreme simplicity of your dress 
should not be the subject of remark. It 
is true the world will not know the true 
cause, but it will account for it by im. 
puting to you, and perhaps to me, a vice 
which is disgraceful at any age, but 
which is degrading at ours. It will be 
said that this simplicity arises from low 
and sordid avarice. I am unwilling to 
be accused of this vice, I am unwilling 
that you should be suspected of it. Act 
differently then, for the future. I over- 
heard some very annoying whispers on 
this subject at the assemblj^is evening 
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They ofl^ded me, they grieved me. 
Believe me, it cost me much pain to ut- 
ter a remark which you .might ccmsider 
as a oomn^d, while it ia in truth nothing 
more than advice, yet I hope that you 
•will heed it." 

The tone in whjch Barati spoke, 
strangely disturbed Armando. The 
words, <^ you are beautiful !" pronounced 
with difficulty and with a deep mgh, re. 
vealed to her more clearly than he wish- 
ed perhaps, that he had once 'admired 
this beauty, which was now a stranger 
to him. 

This interview recalled to Armando's 
thoughts the singularity of her position, 
and from an impulse, entirely feminkie, 
when her husband had left the chamber, 
she stepped to the mirror, and saw in 
truth that she was beautiful, and she re- 
flected that she was scarcely twenty 
years, and she began to weep over her 
twenty years and her beauty. She re- 
pulse the thoughts that were thronging 
upon her soul ; she took refuge in pray- 
er, and when the day dawned, she left 
her bed more destitute of courage and 
resolution than ever. On the fi^llowing 
day Armande found in her chamber an 
assortment of rich stufis, of beautiful 
laces, and of rare and precious jewels. 

" You know," said her husband, ** that 
we have a celebration of the Floral 
Games at the academy next week. All 
the gay world of Toulouse will be pre- 
sent, you ought not to go thither dressed 
in a manner unsuited to your condition, 
and it is right that you should appear 
there in all the splendor of your beauty. I 
beg you to think of it therefore." 

Ai-mande obeyed, and at the appointed 
day, when she entered the saloon in 
which her husband was -waiting for her, 
she was greatly embarrassed, her eyes 
were cast to the ground, and her cheeks 
were covered with blushes, for she felt 
thut she was beautiful. Barati gazed 
steadfkstly upon her, and remained 6i< 
lent. 

This silence perplexed Armande; 
tears came into her eyes, and she said 
to Barati : 

*' I am too richly dressed, am I not, 
sir ?" 

" No, no !" he said, in a strange tone. 
** Your dress is of the same material as 



that worn by the wife of my colleaguei 
Durand, and these jewels are not more 
valuable than those of your acquain- 
tance ; but it' is not your fault if with 
this attire your beauty gives you the air 
of a * queen.' " 

" Oh, sir !" said Armande in great 
agitation. 

" Yes, yes," said Barati, in a tone of 
sadness and repressed vexation, "yes, 
yes, you are beautiful, more beautiful 
than any woman — " 

He paused, and then added hastily : 

" Come, come, it is time to go !" 

When Armande appeared in the hall 
of the Floral Games, she was received 
with a murmur of admiration, and from 
an emotion which she was unable to re- 
press, she cast a glance upon her hus- 
band ; he seemed sad and absorbed in 
thought. She was alarmed and regretted 
her triumph ; she became sad in her turn. 

When they returned home, Barati 
said to her in a kind tone : 

" You have done things only by half, 
madam. Why did you appear so sad 1" 

" Were you not sad also ?" she re-, 
plied. 

" Oh ! I, madam ! it is very different ; 
I am very unhappy !" 

« And do you think that 1 am hap- 
py ?" said Armande. 

" No, certainly, madam, no," said 
Barati ; " but in addition to a past mis- 
fortune, you do not suffer a daily tor- 
ture ; you have had the courage to sub- 
mit to a great sacrifice, and whatever 
grief may remain, it is but the grief for 
a duty which you have accomplished. 
But I have other sorrows." 

Armande gazed upon him in aston- 
ishment, and said : 

" You, sir ?" 

" In truth," he rejoined, as if hurried 
away by the violence of his emotions, 
" in truth, you were very beautiful to- 
day, and it seemed to me as if the world 
now for the first time acknowledged it. 
Every eye was fastened upon you, and 
every glance seemed to say to me, * You 
are a happy man to be the husband of 
so beautiful a woman !' and then, madam, 
then you can imagine what I suffered !" 

"Oh, sir," replied Armande, while 
her eyes filled with tears, " you have 
been ao generous toward me of lateh*«l 
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wSi oanoeal myself from the eyas of the 
world." 

'< And if you should ocmoeal your* 
sdf/' said Barati, '< could you prevent 
me from being a prey to the grief which 
I have been unwilling to acknowledge 
even to myself, but which has forced it^ 
self upon my mind too sensibly to-day. 
You will conceal yourself, you say ? will 
that prevent me from loving you^ cmd 
irom being tortured at our separation ? 
fi)r I do love you," he added, sinking 
upon a chair, and concealing his face 
with his hands, as if to veil from the 
eyes of his wife the shame which he felt 
at the confession of his weakness. 

Armando was violently disturbed ; tfie 
most ardent declaration of love would 
not have more deeply agitated the bosom 
of the most innocent maiden. Her heart 
seemed to cease its beatings ; a kind of 
giddiness seized her, and she was obliged 
to support herself by a table to prevent 
herself from falling. To call her emo* 
tion joy, to call it grief, would be attrib- 
uting to a single sentiment, a throng of 
confused hopes, of fears, of regrets, of 
doubts. She burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed : 

" Oh, num dieu ! man dieu .' I am very 
wretched !" 

" Oh V cried Barati, rising, " my love 
terrifies you, it affrights you." 

Armando turned towards him, and said 
with, a faltering voice : 
" I do not merit it — ^I no longer merit it." 
• " Armando," said Barati, taking her 
hand, << all is forgotten !" 

That hand was cold and tremulous. 
Barati pressed it. Armando's limbs bent 
beneath her, and sinking upon her knees, 
she cried: 

^* Ah, man dieu ! mon dieu I I would 
give my life, if it could but wipe away 
my guilt !" 

Was this an avowal of the love which 
the kind cares of her husband had en- 
gendered in Armando's bosom? Was 
it the voice of that gratitude which would 
&in have repaid his generous forgetful- 
ness by a happiness uniningled with re- 
morse ? Was it the terror which she 
^t at a passion so suddenly revealed ? 

Barati replied to her exclamation by a 
moral sentence. 

<< Armando," he said, '< repentance is 



equivalent to innocmice in the eyes of 
the Deity," 

It must be confessed that this fine max- 
im was at this moment sadly out of 
place ; in what respect did Master Ba« 
rati resemble the Deity, that he should 
look upcm repentance as innocence ? 

He left Armando afler this unfortu- 
nate i^ech. She was not vexed with 
him for having uttered it, but she grew 
more calm, her emotion subsided, and 
she resolved to await with resignation the 
lot which the future had in store for her. 

About this time M. de Liostanges was 
attacked by a violent and dangerous ill* 
ness, and Armando wished to watch at 
her father's pillow. 

Barati approved of her resolution, en- 
couraged her to persevere in it, and even 
went so far as to remind her of her cares 
for him, and of his injustice toward her 
under similar circum^stances ; he thus 
drew Armando's heart a step nearer to 
his own, but a single word was sufficient 
to lay in utter ruin the enterprise which 
he had hitherto pursued with such per- 
severance. 

One day Armando returned home in 
a state of extreme anxiety ; her father's 
malady had increased, and his life seem- 
ed in imminent danger. 

Barati appeared more alarmed at this 
news than was natural in a son-in-law. 

" And is he aware of his condition ?" 
he said. 

<< So much so that he has sent for his 
notary and for a priest." 

Barati gazed upon Armando with an 
expression so extraordinary, so anxious, 
and at the same time so menacing, that 
she could not prevent herself from say. 
ing: 

" What is the matter, sir ?" 

« Why, this," said Barati, " if M. de 
Lostanges dies in the position in which 
we now stand, we lose his inheritance." 

" What mean you ?" said Armando, 
endeavoring to comprehend her bus- 
band's aim. 

" I mean that you mtftt declare that 
you have a certain hope of becoming a 
mother." 

" But it would be a falsehood," cried. 
Armando. 

" Is not our existence a tissue of false- 
hoods ?" rejoined Barati, in a tone of 
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■mathered fury-«<< you must say this to 
your father, madam. It is my wish ; 
it must be so. My indulgence for your 
past errors deserves this service on your 
part." 

Barati's avarice had rendered him for- 
getful of his address and patience.—^ 
These words at once unveiled to Ar- 
mande all the horrible hypocrisy of his 
pretended love. She must be a mother 
to enrich Barati — ^that was all. 

This blow was so terrible, so unlocked 
for, that Armande was stupefied and be- 
wildered ; but she refused to lend her. 
self to the falsehood which he required 
of her. Her resistance was vain, how- 
ever, for Barati, with the threat upon his 
lips to reveal to her dying father the 
guilt and infamy of his daughter, com- 
pelled her to obedience, and on that 
very evening she uttered and affirmed 
to M. de Loetanges, the falsehood which 
Barati had dictated to her. 

" If that is the case,'' said M. de Los- 
tanges, " the testament which has been 
drawn up, will become void, and at the 
proper time it shall be placed in your 
husband's hands by the notary who re^ 
ceived it to-day." 

Barati was well acquainted with the 
principles of jurisprudence, and he re- 
membered that axiom of the Roman law 
. which has been embodied in all the mo. 
dem codes : 

" Infans pro nato hahetur quoties de 
suis commodis (igetur.** 

"An infant is. considered as bom in 
all cases where it concerns its ihterests." 

But it' was necessary that this infant 
should be born within a time which could^ 
not be prolonged. The £>llpwing was 
the project, then, that Barati dared to 
propose to his wife : 

" I have driven 'from my house," he 
said, " the child "which was a stranger 
^ to me ; your love for it rendered it odi- 

10US to me. The child, a stranger to us 
both, which it is now necessary to re- 
ceive into our house, will, at least, suffer 
no prejudice from any remembrance dis- 
honorable to you or to myself" 

We will not, recount the threats, the 
acts of violence by which he compelled 
Armande to counterfeit a situation which 
did not, and which now could never ex- 
ist, for dl hopes of reconciliation were 



at an end. Armande obeyed. Oflen 
she was tempted to tell the truth, for -M. 
de Lostanges was dead, and she had no 
longer to 'fear his grief or indignation. 
She oflen asked herself if she should 
not take cruel vengeance upon her hus- 
band's avarice, by terminating hei:. own 
life, and thus cheat his hopes ; but Ar- 
mande had suffered beyond her strength. 

She obeyed, as we have said, but she 
had still the firmness to- obtain by this 
concession a promise from Barati that he 
would permit her to end her days in 
seclusion. 

The time approached. One night, 
when all in the house were asleep, the 
advocate entered the garden gate, as- 
cended the stairs, proceeded to liis wife's 
chamber, and said : 

'* Here is your daughter, madam ; here 
is the heiress of the property- of M. de 



A moment after, a domestic was des* 
patched in search of a physician, whose 
services had beeii secured by a large 
bribe, and in a, few (lays the daughter 
of Vergnes and Rosine was christened 
by the name of Clemence Barati. The 
reader has seen how she became the 
Countess D'Auterive. 

But previous to the day of the christen- 
ing a sii^ular scene occurred in the house 
of Barati, who had now become a couiu 
cillor of the parliament. ^ According to 
the law, a child born, and seized of its 
rights to an inheritcuice, possessed it 
irrevocably, and, though it lived but for 
an hour, all collateral claims were ren- 
dered void. ' Barati therefore demanded 
the testament of his father-in-law from 
the notary of M. de Lostanges, as it was 
now invalid. This testament was 
brought to the councillor's house by an 
aged clerk, dressed in an olct snuff^colored 
coat, with a yellow and wrinkled visage. 

" Will you examine it ?" he said, ** to 
see if it is the one- you wanted ?" 

Barati broke the seal, cast a hasty 
glance over the testament, and widi a 
smile of satisfaction, tossed it into the 
fire, uttering in a tone of mockery th« 
word , « Uri." 

" JJrey^ rejoined the old man, in a saip- 
castic voice. 

"How!" said Barati, "what 
ydu?" 
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" That your joy has made you forget 
jour latin, Master Barati.'' 

^* Is it passible," said the latter, laugh- 
ing. " Let it be Ure, I do not insist up- 
on Un.'' 

** But I insist upon it," said the old 
man, " for I uttered the word one day 
when flying from great danger, and 
dying of thirst, I parodied the sentence 
of St. Thomas, and exclaimed : 

" Melius est siHre quam uri. It is 
better to be thirsty than to be burned." 

Barati rose suddenly, and fixing a 
piercing glance upon the speaker, he 
said: 

''And the danger from which you 
was flying was that of being burned ? 
" As a sorcerer. Master Barati." 
" You ?" cried Barati, recoiling, and 
recognizing the man who stood before 
him. 

" I, Master Barati, whom you would 
gladly bum, doubtless, as you have 
burned this testament ; I who, without 
being a sorcerer, have divined what has 
become of Vergnes' child." 

" Wretch !" said Barati, »' I have thee 
at last!" 

"Barati," said Giacomo, drawing a 
poignard, "were you stronger and 
braver than you are, you could not slay 
me so quickly but that I should have 
time to accuse Rosine of having dis- 
posed of her child, and when the choice 
is offered her between the truth and the 
scafibld, you ought to know what she 
would say. The world would Itearn 
that you have purchased her child to 
pass it off for yours." 

Barati's head dropped upon his 
breast. 

"And now," continued Giacomo, 
" now, that I hold you by your crimes, 
I warn you that if you make a single 
attempt to discover me, it will lead to 
your destruction rather than to mine. 
I have business in this part of the coun- 
try, and I wish to be at liberty here." 

With these words he lefl the house, 
before Barati, who was stupefied at his 
boldness, thought of arresting him. 

Now that the reader is acquainted with 
the origin of the mysterious word Uriy 
which had been recalled to Barati's 
remembrance in the castle of La Roque, 
and which had terrified him even more 
10 



than the fearful date of the 20A 6t 
November 1683, we will inform him 
what this business was to which Giacomo 
had just referred. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CAVERIfS OF lA B0QX7E. 

The business that Giacokho wished 
to. attend to without hindrance, was thtf 
establishment of that vast association for 
the making of counterfeit coins, in which 
he desired to ei^age the most influential 
inhabitants of the province; but hia 
project was long delayed from the diffi- 
culty which he found in discovering a 
spot suitable to an establishment lika 
that he meditated. If the reader asks 
what was the aim of Giacomo in such 
an enterprise, when he was already in 
possession of considerable wealth, we 
must give the explanation, (a strange one 
to say the least) which we have found 
in the old manuscript of which we 
have spoken. Giacomo lived, as we 
learn from it, at an age not far removed 
from the time when the Duke de Rohan^ 
outlawed and condemned to death, had 
negotiated with the Porte for the pur* 
chase of the isle of Candia, where ha 
wished to establish a new throne. Hsr 
had seen the Chevalier de Guines, ready 
to seize the kingdom of Naples, and 
wrest It from the dominion of Spain, if 
he had but been seconded by the French 
fleet,, or if he had possessed the means 
of supporting for a while, the rebellion 
of Masaniello. 

The man whom we have seen tend* 
ing the sheep of a fuller in the Pyreneea 
had drea«n^ of ei, kingdom. Trifling 
as this kingdom niight be, lost perhaf^ 
amid the numerous islands of the Medi> 
terranean, he wished to be a sovereign, 
and thus present to the world the spect^ - 
cle of a man condemned to the vilest ' 
punishment, becoming the founder of a 
new dynasty. The wealth which had 
been accumulated by the Prince of Fva^ 
zano was already considerable, but thp 
trade of a corsair, by which he had a<y 
quired the greater part of it, had growir 
too hazardous; not that he feared tba- 
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dangen of strife, but he was well aware 
that if the true name of the pirate who 
Infested the Mediterranean should be 
discovered, whatever success and what- 
ever impunity might attend him, it would 
raise an insuperable barrier to the ac- 
complbhment of his projects. 

His first step was to establish in the 
city of Toulouse, a workshop, where 
he fabricated those counterfeit coins in 
which he mingled a sufficient alloy of 
gold and silver to enable them to endure 
a tolerable close inspection ; but he was 
soon sensible that his secret and that of 
his associates would quickly be discovered 
in a populous city, where each neighbor is 
curious to know what passes in the house 
adjacent to his own. 

He then resolved to transfer the estab- 
lishment to Spain, and he directed the 
Comte de Frias, who was the right arm 
of all his plans, and who, remaining at 
Toulouse, kept him advised of all that 
passed there to seek out a plac^e nx>re 
suitable for their purposes. . The comte, 
well supplied with money for the pur. 
chase of some isolated mansion, upon 
the frontiers of Spain and France, left 
Toulouse on horseback with Don Jos6, 
and as Giacomo had entrusted hun at 
the same time with a considerable sum 
to place in the hands of Franqoi^ Gali, 
&r the care which he took of his son, 
he stopped at the castle of the Baron de 
la Roque, whom he had met at the Prin- 
cess of Puzzano's. 

The Comte de Frias, after having been 
so imprudent as to inform the baron of the 
sums which he had with him, entered the 
chamber which had been prepared for 
him, laid aside his clothes and threw 
himself upon hb bed ; scarcely had he 
done this when he heard the door opened, 
beheld two men enter, and he ^received 
^a poignard stroke, which fortunately 
glanced aside from his ribs ; the pain 
and loss of blood deprived him of con- 
sciousness. 

When his senses returned, he found 
himself in utter darkness. He rose and 
grouped about him. The truth now flash- 
ed across his mind ; it was evident that the 
Baron de la Roque, after having stabbed 
him in order to seize his treasures, had 
carried him to a vault, to remove all 
tiaoes of the deed. He found that he. 



had been enveloped in the sheets and 
covering of his bed, which were proba- 
bly stained with blood ; the baron had 
believed him dead, doubtless, or perhaps 
he had judged it more prudent to com- 
plete his crime, by leaving him to perish 
with hunger in this vault. 

The C^mte de Frias, an associate in 
the adventurous life of Giacomo, had 
been thrown into situations of peril often 
enough to have had occasion to exercise 
the energy of his character, but what 
could he hope for in this vault, construct- 
ed as it was of thick walls, and closed by 
a stone gate, so massive as to prevent the 
loudest cries from reaching the ears of 
those without. More than twelve hours 
passed, bringing the comte no hope of re- 
lief from his horrible situation, and in 
this damp vault, cheered by no ray of 
light, these twelve hours seemed to him 
as many days. 

At last, overcome with fetigue, he threw 
himself upon the ground; after some 
moments, he was surprised to feel a fresh 
and cold current of air stream through 
the fissures in the soil. He groped around 
with his hands, and soon found that he 
was lying upon a large flat slab, the 
edges of which, imperfectly joined to the 
stone frame- work that enelosed it, gave 
admission to this current. 

Was this the opening to another vault 
beneath him ? or was it the orifice of one 
of those abysses in which feudal lords 
were accustomed to bury the traces of 
their crimes ? it was impossible for Frias 
to decide ; but in a position so desperate 
as his, the least chance was welcome, 
and he resolved to essay it as a means of 
safety. 

In the centre of this stone there was a 
large iron ringi Through this ring he 
passed one of the coverings of his bed, 
and succeeded more than once in rais- 
ing the stone from its place, but it fell 
back again as often as he slackened his 
efforts, in order to stoop and move it aside. 

Applying himself, however, to his task 
with wonderful perseverance, he placed 
over the joints of the stone fine grains of 
sand, in order that they might fall be- 
tween its edges and the adjacent pave- 
ment, at the moment when he raised it, 
and thus prevent it from entirely resum« 
ing its original, position. 
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By little and little,*effort after 'effort, he 
Was enabled to introduce into this inter- 
Val, small particles of stone, and at last to 
slip his fingers beneath the slab, but at 
this moment he felt his strength leaving 
him. A universal weakness seized him, 
he suffered the first kna wings of hunger, 
and a heavy drowsiness began to over- 
power him. 

The comte, wounded as he was, fa- 
tigued by his exertions, and by the want 
of nourishment, was aware that if he 
yielded to this drowsiness, instead of 
proving a refreshing repose, it would but 
deprive him of the little strength which 
remained to him. He rose with the en- 
ergy of despair, and sensible that he was 
, incapable of prolonged and patient efibrts, 
he wound about his body the cloth which 
he had passed through the ring, and then 
started backward with all his strength ; 
the stone was lifled from the orifice and 
completely displaced, but the comte, not 
expecting that it would yield so easily, 
tottered backward, and striking his head 
against the wall, he fell to the ground in- 
sensible. 

Whether he swooned entirely, or 
whether the <irowsiness which he had 
thus far resisted, overpowered him dur- 
ing his unconsciousness, he was never 
able to decide ; but when his senses re- 
turned he had completely forgotten what 
had passed, so that upon rising and ad- 
vancing at random in the darkness, he 
Pepped into the orifice which had been 
lefl open by the removal of the stone, 
and the next nwment he felt himself hang- 
ing in the air in a large circular hole, 
suspended by the cloth which he had 
wound about his body, and which still re- 
mained fastened to the iron ring. It was 
not Until he was in this perilous position 
that he remembered what had occurred, 
and the efforts which he had made to es- 
cape from his confinement. 

This was now practicable, perhaps. Tor 
by tying together the coverings of his 
bed he might be enabled to descend to 
the bottom of this hole, which, doubtless, 
offered some way of egress, since he 
could hear the murmuring of water at a 
moderate depth beneath him, and when 
he glanced below he perceived a light, 
which could only proceed through some 
fissure that gave passage, douMess, to I 



the same. But the comte had not tht^ 
strength to remount to the orifice of this 
well, and tio other alternative feeemed left 
hirta except to die thus suspended over 
the abyss, or to disengage himself from 
the cloth whieh supported him, and to end 
his sufferings by plunging into the waters 
below. ^ * 

While in thil fearful situation, the 
thought occurred to him that the lapse of • 
time might have eaten some interstices in 
the walls of this well, by which he might, 
perhaps, grapple and clamber down as 
upon a ladder. He gave an impulse, 
therefore, to the cloth, in order to swing 
toward the wall, and was greatly sur- 
prised at coming in contact with an ob- 
stacle which seemefdffito him like a bar of 
iron. He repeated this manoeuvre, and 
touched It again, although he was unable 
to grasp it, as it was nearly Upon a level 
with his feet. He gave himself a new 
impulse, and found a' similar object be^ 
hind him opposite his head ; he seized it 
and perceived that it was a bar of iron, 
which descended spirally down the length 
of the wall. He placed himself astride 
upon this bar, and discovering that it ran 
at a good distance from the wall, he con- 
ceived it to be the railing of a stairway, 
which descended probably to the bottom 
of this abyss. 

This arrangement, which will doubt- 
less surprise our readers,was suffieiently 
common in those castles, which had serv- 
ed for fortresses, and the comte at once 
felt that he was saved* The feudal man- 
sions of the seigneurs of this province, 
feared, almost, invariably upon the 
heights which commanded the surround- 
ing country, owed to their position a 
strength almost impregnable, at a time 
when tRe use of artillery was unknown. 
But this position exposed the occupants 
to a scarcity of water, and when they 
were invested with vigilance and perse- 
verance, they were almost always oblig- 
ed to surrender. 

It was to obviate this difficulty, that, 
when the situation permitted, they dug 
immense wells, which opened upon some 
stream, and in some cases reached by 
subterranean vaults, to a neighboring 
river. The castle of Carcassonne con- 
tained one of these wells ; the towers of 
Foix still show the traced of a siniilar 
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gtructurei which reached to the borders 
of the Ani6ge. The secret of the exist- 
eace of these .wells was transmitted from 
generation to generation, and there are 
examples of servants who have lived in 
these castles during a long life without 
suspecting the existence of these private 



Such a reservoir had been long use- 
. less to the castle of la Roque, which 
could not now be subjected to a seige, 
and for more than fifty years^ the pas- 
sage which led to the orifice of this huge 
well had remained closed. 

The comte extricated himself from 
the covering, to which he was still fas- 
tened, and found the stair-way in a state 
of preservation wh|^k permitted him to 
descend with ease, ^e soon raached a 
a kind of reservoir, in which life^ could 
wash his wound, and slake his thirst. 
He then began to look about for a way 
of escape, and discovered a succession 
of naturU caverns, which conducted 
him at last to the spot from which the 
stream issued which supplied the reser* 
voir ; this spot he recognized as the one 
which we have described in a preceding 
chapter, and which was known by the 
name oCthe Wolf's Niche, a^ spot which 
was considered inaccessible. The comte, 
who had before visited this part of the 
^untry, recalled to mind the old tradi- 
tion of the' wolf which had been seen 
upon this platform ; and he reflected that 
since this animal had appeared there, 
there must necessarily be some other 
way of egress from these excavations. 

Frias resumed his researches, strength- 
ened and encouraged by hope, and dis- 
covered at last a passage, which opened 
upon a hill side, so covered with holms 
and box trees, and so choked with 
briars, that it seemed impossible that 
either man or beast Could have passed 
through it for many years. 

The comte made his way through 
this passage, and hastened to conceal 
himself in the house of Pranqois Gali ; 
the latter informed him of the report 
which the baron had spread abroad re- 
specting his departure for the Indies, 
and the trust which had been confided 
to his hands.' Reassured as to the safe- 
ty of his son, the comte assumed one 
of those disguises which Giacomo had 



taught him to prepare, and reached Ibu- 
louse« where he recounted to the prince 
the adventure which had interrupted his 
journey. 

Giacomo made him repeat, again and 
again his description of these numerous 
natural caverns, inquired afler their 
extent, and then at last, replied : 

** Ma foil comte, your journey is at 
an end, and your money is far from 
being lost, for we have found that of 
which we were in search." 

"Do you intend, then," said M. de 
Frias, " to admit this wretch de la 
Roque into your confidence ?" 

" By no. means," rejoined the prince ; 
"the baron, with all the crimes that 
would bind him to us, has one failing 
that would induce me to reject him, 
were he ours by a hundred times more 
vices ; beds a drunkard, and there is no 
security for a' secret, whatever it may 
be, if confided to a man who at times 
loses his reason. Besides," he added, 
"what better safeguard can we have 
than the ignorance of the owner 
of the castle, and should he ever 
discover our secret, what surer means 
to silence him than to threaten him with 
the disclosure of his crime." 

We will not enter into more circum- 
stantial details in order to inform the 
reader by what steadfast perseverance, 
by what extraordinary means, Giacomo 
succeeded in establishing in these cav- 
erns, the worship of his ^audulent coin, 
and the store-house of his vast wealth. 
To this end he often enticed the baron 
from his castle, and it was during his 
absence, and afler he had engaged the 
menials in some bacchanalian revel, 
that he was enabled to explore the man- 
sion, and to discover various other secret 
passages which led to these caverns, ol 
the existence of which the baron had not 
the slightest suspicion. This fact will 
explain the incessant supervision which 
' the associates were enabled to exercise 
I in the interior of the castle, and when in 
process of time, Don Jos6 had reached 
an age, at which he could be entrusted 
with the secret, his father found means 
to reveal himself to him, and thus se- 
cured a spy in the very bosom of the 
baron's household. It only remains to 
us now to explain the chance by which 
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D'Auterive found himself entangled in 
this association, uid the result of the 
ambitious hopes which Giacomo had so 
long nourished. This will be the sub- 
ject of a new chapter, after which we 
rfiall resume the threads of this narra- 
tive, which, complicated ais they were, 
were still held in the hands of a single 
man. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



INITIATION. 



When Giacomo had at last found U 
retreat which was favorable to the ac- 
complishment of his projects, he began to 
extend Ms relations with the most influ- 
ential persons of the province. The 
reader will easily, understand how he 
succeeded in inducing his brother-in-law, 
the Duke de Nevers, to join the associa- 
tion, how, strong in the ties which bound 
to him a number of accomplices^ who, 
with the exception of a few, were unac- 
quainted Vith each other, he had been 
enabled to profit by the secrets of some, 
and the pcussions of others to hold them 
all under his control.. It was for this 
reason that, when consulted by Don Jos6 
respecting his love for Paula, he had 
urged the youth to dare every thing ; by 
this means he held in his power a wo- 
man, who, dwelling, in the elastic of la 
Roque, might become dangerous to him, 

Giac&mo had long since taken up his 
abode in the house of Gali under the 
the name of Pastourel, and in the capacity 
of a shepherd, in order to watch the ope- 
rations in which he was engaged, when 
Don Jos6 came to consult him as a skil- 
ful sorcerer. In truth, with the excep- 
tion of Frias and old Gali, none of the 
associates of the mountain knew either 
who he really was, or the interest which 
he felt in their enterprise. He often 
repaired to thevcaverns where they were 
at work, but always in some disguise, 
which prevented him from being recog- 
nized by those who might afterwards 
meet him in his shepherd's garb. 

Don Jose, therefore, urged by certain 
insinuations from his father, imagined 
tiial he was merely consulting a village I 



sorcerer, while he was unwittingly the 
instrument of a settled project. The 
reader is aware of the results, and the 
guilty Paula had been for two years the 
Baroness de la Roque, when D^Auterive 
paid a visit to the castle of his uncle and 
godfather. Paula was beautiful, and of 
an age so disproportioned to that of 
her husband, that D'Auterive expected 
little difficulty in tempting her from ti 
fidelity that must be burdensome to her. 
He made the trial, and was surprised 
to find himself repulsed. 

Instead of viewing this resistance as 
the effect of rigid virtue, he attributed it 
to a passion which had anticipated his 
own ; he watched her, and whether he 
saw more clearly than the Baron de la 
Roque, or whether Don Josh's resentment 
at D'Auterive's attentions to Paula, ren- 
dered him less prudent in the presence 
of his rival, the young officer soon sus- 
pected the liaison which existed between 
his aunt and the baron's ward. 

Although by no means of a malicious 
disposition, yet D'Auterive was greatly 
vexed that another should have been pre- 
ferred to him, and was seized with an un- 
accountable zeal for his godfather's hon- 
or, which he would not have hesitated to 
compromise for his own gratification, and 
he gave the tWo guilty ones very clearly 
to understand that he would constitute 
himself the avenger of the baron's 
wrongs. 

The ease was a serious one, and Don 
Jos€, alarmed for himSelf, for his asso- 
ciates, and for Paula, imparted his fears 
to his father. But Pastouyel Was at hand, 
Pastourel, who by a strange tissue of cir- 
cumstances held all their secrets in his 
hands, and who, even in the eyes of his 
most intimate confederates, appeared to 
be a being endowed with almost super- 
natural power. Pastourel was no sooner 
advised of this occurrence, which might 
lead to the expulsion of their spy from 
the castle, than he traced out to Don Jos€ 
through his father, -the course which hb 
had to pursue. 

In obedience to the plan which was 
pointed out to him, Don Jos^, feigning 
great alarm, persuaded Paula to meet 
him without the castle, and so contrived 
it that D'Auterive should suspect their 
design a^nd be induced to follow them. 
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All. hapftened as Pastourel had fore- 

5en. After nightfall D'Auterive fol- 
lowed Paula as she lefl the castle^ and at 
the moment when she was joined by Don 
Jos^, who drew her rapidly onward, and 
D'Auterive was on the point of pursuing 
them, he was suddenly seize'd, bound, 
gagged, and carried to a considerable 
distance. Here he found himself sur- 
rounded by five or six masked men who 
put various questions to him; he an- 
swered like a man of courage, but they 
threatened him with death, and when 
the^ explained to him the conditions by 
which he could save his Iife> he seemed 
disposed to accede to them. 

In this state of things, Pastourel, con- 
cealed by a disguise, unknown even to 
his associates, enacted one of those 
scenes which concurred to strengthen 
their opinion that he was possessed of 
some supernatural power. At the mo- 
ment when they were about to explsun 
more fully to D'Auterive the conditions 
which would bo required of him, Pas- 
tourel took up the word, and said : 

" This man has belonged to us from 
the day of his birth, and the hour for his 
initiation has arrived." 

"I belong to myself alone," said 
D'Auterive, " and to the service of the 
king, my master." 

"Open his doublet," said Pastourel, 
" and see if he does not wear upon his 
breast a piece of gold which proves that 
he is ours." 

This command was obeyed, and the. 
piece of gold was found which Giacomo, 
more than twenty years ago had • given 
to D'Auterive's nurse, and which the 
young man had preserved on account of 
the superstitious virtue which she had 
attributed to it. 

"Read the sacred words which are 
inscribed thereon," said Pastourel. 

The Comte de Frias, who was present 
at this scene, read with unfeigned aston- 
ishment, the Arabian characters which 
signified : 

" Speech is silver, hut silence is gold.'* 

D'Auterive siood amazed, while Pas- 
tourel resumed : 

" Is it thus you have been taught them, 
young man ?" 

" It is," replied D'Auterive with an 
air of stupefaction. 



"And they should have added, that 
when you heard these words uttered 
near you, fortune would not be far dis- 
tant.'^ 

" It is true !" said the young officer. 

" Set him at liberty," rejoined Pas- 
tourel, " he is ours. I have predestined 
him to a high fortune, but like the rest 
of us he must sign with his own hand 
the deed of our association, for he must 
be 'saved or lost with us." 

Notwithstanding his alarm, and the 
astonishment with which he viewed 
this man, who recalled to his memory 
a circumstance which had so long been 
forgotten, D'Auterive refused to sign 
before knowing to what he pledged' 
himself. 

" You pledge yourself to silence/' 
Said GiacomO) " and to aid to the ut- 
most of your power, the man, who, un- 
der whatever circun^stances, shall re- 
mind you of the motto inscribed upon 
this piece of gold." 

D*Autertve still insisted upon know- 
ing the designs of those to whose power 
he was thus about to subject himself. 
Griaeomo now explained to him that he 
was in the presence of a society o£ coun- 
terfeiters, and his comrades testified 
some surprise at the strange imprudenee 
of their chiefl Still D'Auterive obsti- 
nately refused to yield, and the associ- 
ates saw themselves compelled, to se- 
cure their safety by a crime at which 
all recoiled. But Uiacomo, raising his 
voice, exclaimed : 

" He will sign, I say !** * 

Then approaching D'Auterive, he 
said, in an under tone : 

"^ Madman that you ar^,. child of my 
choice and protection, it becomes you 
well, you, whom I have destined from 
birth to an exalted fortune, to refuse to 
sigh this deed ! It becomes you well to 
hesitate, when ied by forbidden curiosi* 
ty, you have placed our secret in peril !'* 

*^ What curiosity ?" said D'Auterive. 

" Have you not come hither as a spy 
upon the meeting of Don Jos^ de Frias 
with the Baroness de la Roque V* 

*» I should think," replied D'Auterive, 
" that my uncle's honor interests me 
more nearly than any one else." 

" And do you think"*' said 6ia8omo» 
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speakihg in a still lower tone, " that the 
honor of the duke De Nevera interests 
no one, and have you imagined, you, 
the lover. of Leonore of Puzzano, duch- 
ess De Nevers, that you could not he 
punished, as you wish to punish this 
Don Jose ?" 

This revelation completed D'Aute- 
rive's dismay. 

" Whence know you ? " he muttered. 

" I know all,** said Giacomo, " sign — 
it is to save more than your life— it is 
to save the honor of a woman who has 
entrusted her happiness to ydur keep- 
ing." 

D'Auterive signed the deed, and Gia- 
como*s associates, who were ia. posses- 
sion of those secrets only which he was 
willing they should penetrate, were not 
less astonished than the young officer 
at the strange influence which this man 
exerted over all around him. 

The reader is now informed of the 
manner in which D*Auterive was placed 
in the power of the counterfeiters ; he is 
acquainted with the means by which 
they were enabled to enact that noctur- 
nal scene in which they forced the baron 
to obey their commands, and in wjiich 
they succeeded in securing Barati*s si- 
lence, by recalling to his memory that 
date and that word which had so greatly 
terrified him. 

If, in addition to this, the reader will, 
remember that the danger with which 
the councillor was threatened, was 
averted by Pastourel's intervention, who 
forced the duke to silence, and protected 
at once Leonore, the baron De la Roque, 
D'Auterive, and all those whose safety 
was compromised, he will understand 
the sway which he held over this asso- 
ciation. It will be remembered also 
that it was he who announced the burn; 
ihg of the castle of La Roque, a deed 
which had been committed by Galidon 
at his instigation, and we must explain 
the reasons which prompted him to de- 
stroy an establishment to build up which, 
he had devoted the best part of his life. 
On the one hand, the attention of the 
parliament of Toulouse had been so 
thoroughly aroused, that it seemed* cer- 
tain that a decree would be passed, di- 
recting a perquisition at the castle of 
La Roque, and when once a body of 



soldiers were quartered within its walfar, 
the slightest • accident might lead them 
to the caverns in which Giacomo had 
stored his treasures. On the other 
hand, at the time when this danger re- 
vealed itself, these treasures were simply 
sufficient for our adventurer for the 
hopes which he had so long nourished, 
and to the accomplishment of which he 
had devoted so much toil and patience, 
had vanished. 

It is well known to what a state of 
weakness and poverty France had fallen 
during the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XIV. Money was scarce, and 
was sought for ' on all sides, and by all 
methods ; loans were difficult to obtain 
from the difficulty of finding securities, 
so that it may easily be imagined that 
a man who offered a sum of nearly 
twenty millions of livres, and upon a 
siniple condition which he held in re- 
serve until the conclusion of the nego- 
tiation, would meet with a ready hear- 
ing. This man was thei prince of 
Puzzano ; he appeared at the moment 
when Villars, seizing in quick succes- 
sion Spire, Worms and Landau, seemed 
destined to restore to the aged monarch 
the brilliant triumphs of his youth ; but 
these triumphs had drained the last re- 
sources of the State, and notwithstand- 
ing her new victories, France, almost 
incapable of pursuing them, was destined 
to lose the fruits which they should have 
produced to her. 

In the negotiations which follo^yed 
the peace of Rastadt.for partitioning 
Eurojfe anew, the prince of Puzzano 
imagined that France would have a 
preponderating voice, and at his sugges- 
tion, the ministers of Louis demanded 
Sardinia. Giacomo had engaged, as 
soon as it was conceded to* France, to 
purchase that island, for. the sum of 
thirty millions. England opposed this 
arrangement, however, and the kingdom 
of Naples with Sardinia, was given to 
Austria. 

All tha* the prince of Puzzano could 
now obtain, was the promise of a i«* 
storation to his rank, and impunity for 
the crime by \yhich he had amassed his* 
wealth, an impunity for which he must 
pay an enormous price. 

Such were the explanationsjivhich he 
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pave to the duke De Neveirs, his hrother- 
iQ-law, and to the baton De la Roque, 
during the secret interview which foUow«> 
ed the scene in which he consigned to 
the flames the deed of their association. 
But the prince, fallen from his lofty 
hopes, was unwilling to accept a restora- 
tion, a public one .at least, as the price 
of so many efforts, and of a life devoted 
to so much toil. In his eye it was 
scarcely worth the while, for so feeble a 
satisfaction to draw the eyes of the 
world upon his past life, and upon the 
path which he had pursued to reach his 
aim. The restoration of his rights and 
titles, obtained by the secret intervention 
of France, was an aflair that did not 
excite the lea^t noise, and he had reaped 
no other advantage from it than the re- 
cognition of Galidon as the son of the 
prince of Puzzano, with the tide of 
Marquis of Veroni, a title which, as 
such, rightfully belonged to him. Both 
then disappeared from Languedoc, and 
it was not until long after that they re- 
turned to find themselves in .the presence 
of the same persons with whom they 
had been thrown in contact fifteen years 
before. Th^se * persons were D*Aute- 
rive, the baron De la Roque, Barati, 
Clemence, Galidon, the duchess De Ne- 
vers, Paula, all of whom indeed we 
have already introduced to the reader, 
and whose histories we will conclude in 
the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

The reader will recollect, we hope so 
at least, that we commenced the narra- 
tive of the life of that man, who was 
known to them only under the name of 
Pastourel, at the moment when the baron 
liad excited Bernard's suspicions against 
Charlotte. On the same day, it will be 
remembered, the Comte D'Auterive, his 
^ife, an unknown old man, whom 
^Catharine had met on her way to the 
ruins, were to repair thither to consult 
Ae Solitary, Pastourel. Charlotte pur- 

Josed to come accompanied by Don 
os6, who was concealed under the 



name of Vascoacellos, and the marquis 
of Veroni had been summoned thither 
by his father. 

In all this the sole question, as it 
seemed, was the marriage of the son of 
the duke De Nevers with CharloUe De 
la Roque ; but more than one interest, 
more than one passion opposed this 
marriage, and it was these passions and 
these interests which led all these per- 
sons into the presence of that man, 
by whose aid they expected to gratify 
them. By a singular coincidence, all 
those who had advised Pastourel of 
their intention to visit him, had ^xed 
upon eight o'clock in the evening. 
Charlotte alone, was to come in the day 
time, and we will accompany her first 
on her way thither. It was scarcely 
five o'clock when she stole from her 
father's castle. Jos6 or Vasconcellos 
awaited her at a little distance, and they 
soon reached the almost deserted road 
which led to the ruins. But Bernard 
had not forgotten the baron's perfidious 
insinuations, and disguised as a peasant, 
he had stationed himself in the environs 
of the old castle, and soon beheld Char- 
lotte and Vasconcellos advancing rapidly 
towards him. The anxious face of the 
maiden, the quickness of her move* 
ments, announced some violent agita- 
tion; Vasconcellos spoke to her with 
earnest gesticulations ; Ife seemed to 
entreat her with the ardor of a man 
impelled by some violent passion. , 
Charlotte appeared undecided, and in 
the eyes of a jealous lover her hesita- 
tion could only be explained by a rem- 
nant of affection for him» which still 
resisted, but was upon the point of 
yielding. 

They now made their way amid the 
ruins, and entered the retreat of Pas- 
tourel. Bernard, for a moment thought 
of following them and listening to their 
conversation, but he knew by experience 
that Pastourel kept a sentinel near him 
which suffered no one to approach his 
master without warning him, and that 
his dog Crrey-foot would announce his 
arrival, even if he did not prevent it. 
He resolved, therefore, not to enter the 
ruins, but he took his station behind 
some bushes, so that he could overhear 
the conversation of Chadptte and Don 
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Jm£ on theif retam, and then follow 
them stealthily, or stop them as they 
passed him. 

We, who have no reason to prevent 
OS, will accompany them upon this vis- 
it. When they entered the presence 
of Pastourel, the latter received them as 
he had received Bernard, absorbed ap- 
parently in the perusal of a book, which 
engaged all his attention, an occupation 
which he allowed the entrance of- no 
one to disturb. The habit which he 
had contracted of placing his life and 
actions in a striking, and us we may 
say, theatrical point of view, influenced 
his conduct when he least thought of it, 
and although he had long passed the 
age when he took delight in exciting 
wonder in the minds of those with 
whom he came in contact, yet he re- 
tained unwittingly something of the 
charlatan, even on- those occasions 
which he considered as serious, and 
this was one of the number. The ques- 
tion which now interested him was 
whether he should consent or n^ to the 
marriage' of Charlotte and his nephew 
Bernard. To a man like Pastourel, 
inequality of rank and fortune, were 
no motives for hesitation, but he had 
promised Leonore to watch over her 
son, and to secure his happiness, and 
he wished to judge of Charlotte's char- 
acter, for he knew her only from pub- 
lic rumor, which described her as an 
angel of virtue, and from the extrava- 
gant eulogiums of Bernard. 

Charlotte gazed at first with curiosity 
at the place in which she found herself, 
and endeavored to recall some remem- 
brances of her childhood. She recog- 
nized this hall, in which she had qften 
seen her father's domestics engaged in 
their rude sports, and she said in a low 
voice to Don Jos^ : 

"The conflagration has not eflfaced 
all the hateful remembrances of this 
abode." 

Pastourel overheard her, and gazed 
upon her, while she cast a disdainful 
glance around her. This scrutiny was 
unfavorable to Charlotte. It was in 
this house that she^was born, it was in 
this house that she had received the 
warm caresses of a mother, who loved 
her with that passion and that remorse 



which a Woman 'always feels for thife 
child of her guilt. Charlotte seemed 
to wait impatiently until Pastourel 
could listen to her, and he took pleasure 
in prolonging her suspense. She then 
said to Don Jos^ : 

** Does not this man intend to notice 
us ? I cannot be too long absent." 

Don Jos6 by a sign directed Charlotte 
to be silent, but Pastourel said : 

" You are wrong, Don Jos6, to wish 
to calm your daughter's impatience ; it 
convinces me that she is more disposed 
to yield to your wishes than you im- 
agine." 

At these words Charlotte's features 
assumed that mild expression which 
served so well to conceal from all eyes 
her want of feeling, and she replied in 
a tone of compassion : 

" The few words which have passed 
your lips, oM man, are so severe, that 
the purpose of my visit here seems ac-^ 
complished ; I already know all that I 
came to learn." 

"No, Charlotte," replied Pastourel, 
" you do not know the purpose of your 
visit here, and the words which have 
passed my lips have told you nothing." 

"It is true," said Charlotte, "M. De 
Frias has already told me." 

" Do not take the trouble to inform me 
of that which Frias has told you, young 
maiden ; I know it. He has told you 
of his liaison with your mother; he 
has told you that you are not the heir- 
ess of the baron De la Roque, and the 
remembrances of your childhood are not 
so entirely effaced, but that you are sen- 
sible that he has spoken the truth. But 
I will tell you wherefore you have come 
hither. Listen carefully, for I shall say 
that of your father which it does not 
become him to say to you. When your 
mother, the unfortunate Paula, retired 
to a convent, and lefl. you in the hands 
of the baron De la RoqUe, Don Jos6 
took a vow to repair towards the child 
the misfortunes which he had brought 
upon the mother. He was unable to 
fulfil this promise at once, for he left 
France under the conviction that he 
had committed murder." 

Charlotte^ started, and gazed upon 
Don Jos6 with astonishment. 

"Do not fifaze thus atrfour father,' 
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yoong maiden, this crime had been re- 
quired of him by your motheri to save 
her honor, and yours al^o, and you have 
no rig^t to blame him when his intend-' 
ed victim has pardoned him/' 

*^ He has pardoned him V* said Char- 
lotte, scarcely able to repress her indig- 
nation at the peremptory tone in which 
Pastourel addressed her. 

** I have pardoned him, I say,'* replied 
Fiastourel, '* for I know how to pardon 
those who are. led astray by violent pas- 
sions ; I know the weakness of a heart 
that burns with love, but I am without 
pity for those who are governed by no 
emotion but cold selfishness, for those 
whose every action is guided by calcu- 
lating hypocrisy; and these, let them 
clothe the baseness of their souls with 
all the show of virtue, yet my eye pier- 
ces through the disguise and I cannot 
pardon them." 

As Pastourel uttered these words he 
•gazed in Charlotte's face with an ex- 
pression so significant, that she turned 
pale, and addressing Don'Jose, she ex- 
claimed : 

" You, who call yourself my father, 
have you brought me here to be insult- 
ed ?" 

« Charlotte," cried Don Jos6, " he who 
has spoken to you has been your pro- 
tector during my absence; it was he, 
who, by a power which he alone can 
wield, has thwarted the malicious de- 
signs of the baron De la Roque ; you 
owe him gratitude, you owe him re- 
spect. And besides, why do you apply 
these words to yourself? they can in no 
wise refer to you." 

" Because she has read her own char- 
acter in these words," said Pastourel. 

" Monseigneur !" cried Don Jos6 im- 
patiently. 

" Monseigneur !" echoed Charlotte in 
amazement. 

" He has kept his promise ; he has not 
told you who I am, and I thank him for 
it ; and as a proof of the interest which 
I take in his welfare, I advise you to 
retire Charlotte, for it does not become 
me to destroy the last hope of the son 
of that man, who until his death was 
my most faithful and devoted friend.** 

" You are severe, Monseigneur,** said 
Don Jose, "and 1 know not why my 



daughter has . incurred your displeas* 
ure.** . 

**You know at least, why she has 
come to consult me. It b concerning 
her niarriage with Bernard, to which 
you are opposed, and to which she 
seems greatly inclined. You form your 
opinion of Bernard, as I form mine of 
Charlotte. In your, eyes he is violent, 
harsh, capricious, and certain to render 
your (laughter wretched, and you are so 
firmly convinced of this that you have 
long beeii persuading Charlotte to re- 
nounce him. But notwithstanding all 
your counsels, she persists in encourag- 
mg her suitor, for the daughter of the 
baron De la Roque could scarcely as- 
pire to an' alliance with the house De 
Nevers.** 

Charlotte, who had been rendered 
more circumspect since she had heard 
Pastourel addressed by the title of Mon- 
seigneur, replied with feigned humility : 

** Such an alliance is highly honora- 
ble doubtless, but sentiments more noble 
tnan pride, jgerhaps, render it precious 
to me.** ^ 

" You know that • Bernard is poor, 
for the immense fortune of his mother 
has been squandered by the duke.*' 

" I know it,'* said Charlotte. 

" Do you know also that if you con- 
tract this marriage, Don Jos^ can be- 
stow upon you none of that vast wealth 
which he possesses in Spain, for thanks 
to my care, his entire fortune consists 
in lands which he cannot alienate.'* _ 

" I know it,** said Charlotte. 

" Do you know also that if you con- 
sent to follow him, to leave this country, 
to go and live with him in Spain, you 
may become the wealthiest heiress in 
the kingdom, and aspire to an alliance 
with the most powerful Princess ?" 

" Is this true ?** said Charlotte, who 
had listened to Pastourel with restless 
and eager curiosity. 

" Yes, it is true,** replied Pastourel, 
" and now that you are sure of it, you 
can choose the latter, if you will.** 

" Now that I am sure of it,'* said 
Charlotte in a sad tone, "sure that Don 
Jose is my father, now that I am con- 
vinced that nothing 'in this country can 
rightfully belong to me; neither the name 
nor the heritage of the baron De la 
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Boque, I will submit to my destinv, I 
will follow my father wherever it shall 
please him to lead me, and I promise 
him all the devotion* all the gratitude, 
all the care by which I had hoped to 
bend at la^t the man whose name I bear/' 

" Ah !" cried Don Jos6, " come my 
daughter, come my Charlotte, and may 
heaven's blessing rest Upon you, Mon- 
seigneur ; you have put an end to her 
Irresolution, and given to my solitary 
lot a companion, a friend, a daughter !'* 

" Go then," said Pastourel, " and may 
God protect you !" 

Charlotte and Don Jos£ left the ball; 
and Pastourel remained alone, sunk in 
reflection. 

'' I am as fond and foolish as be," 
he muttered, " he puts faith in the vir- 
tues of this maiden, and imagines that 
she follows him because she loves him ; 
and I, have not I imagined, that in my 
son, I should find a heart which would 
console me, and notwithstanding all tho 
silly vanity which characterizes him^ I 
have summoned him this evening, in 
the hope of exciting in his bosom a 
feeling of affection and tenderness, which 
might cheer me in my solitude* Alas ! 
he is like this Charlotte, he calculates 
what portion of my wealth he may 
obtain, and is obedient only from inter- 
est. It is the punishment of those who 
have abandoned their children to the 
care of strai^gers. ' 

In the meanwhile Charlotte and Don 
Jose had left the castle, and reached the 
borders of the torrent. Bernard had 
concealed himself at the place where he 
supposed they would separate, and 
where they would probably pause for a 
moment to exchange a few parting 
words. He ha3 not deceived himselE 
Scarcely had they reached a spot where 
the road branched off in two directions, 
when the man who was known to Ber- 
nard, under the name of Vasconcellos, 
said hurriedly : 

" At midnight then— 4tt the garden- 
gate." 

" I will be there," said Charlotte. 

*' I shall have two horses close at 
hand, and we can reach the frontiers of 
Spain before day-break." 

" Yes, yes," replied Charlotte, " but 
let us hasten !" 



"And then," resumed Don Jos^ 
" you will have nothing more to fear 
Charlotte ; then -you will be under my 
protection, and neither Bernard nor the 
baron De la Roque will be able to tear 
you from my arms." 

Don Jose embraced his daughter, and 
left her. Charlotte remained motion- 
less for a moment, and then, as if hur- 
ried away by the thot^ht, e;Kclaimed : 

" Yes, yes, I will go with him !" 

Bernard had heard all. He did not 
attempt to stop her, but as if in answer 
to the words which had just brokea 
from her lips, he muttered wjth fury : 

" No, no, you shall not go with him,, 
Charlotte, for I will slay him first ! But 
I have taken an oath to the baron; I 
have promised to tell him all. He may 
punish Charlotte, for he has the right, 
but he shall not dispute with me that of 
chastising my rival." 

An hour afterwards, he resumed his 
own apparel, and presented himself be- 
fore the baron, where he found Char* 
lotte, quietly busied with her needle- 
work. 

In the interval, Pkstourel received 
those whose intended visits had been 
announced by Catharine, and after hav- 
ing described them to the reader, we 
will inform him of the result of Char- 
lotte's resolution and of Bernard's dis- 
covery. 



' CHAPTER XXXI. 

THK VISITS. 

It was evening, and the darkness was 
fast increasing. It was already difficult 
to distinguish persons or objects when 
the Comte D*Auterive reached the re- 
treat of Pastourel. The Comte was 
not a man to tremble in the presence of 
another, and still as he approached this 
mysterious personage, a feeling of awe' 
oppressed his bosom, which he could 
not entirely subdue. Pastourel observed 
it ; he was flattered by it, and while the 
Comte examined him with attention, he 
said: " - 

" Yes, I am indeed the man whom- 
you seek, Comte D'Auterim the nxmt 
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who, fifteeii ;^ar8 agd, ^at the bouse of 
Vergnes, sared you and 3^ar accompli- 
ces from a danger at which the boldest 
tiembled." 

" I recognize you perfectly," said the 
Comte, " your name is Pastourel." 

** You Have sent to request «n inter- 
view with me, tb what end V* 

" You pass for a sorcerer, master 
Pastourel," replied D'Auterive, in a 
tone which he tried to render sarcastic', 
but which was evidently constrained; 
you ought to know what brings me 
here." 

The visage of the old man grew dark, 
and he answered with some sternness : 

" I thought that I was speaking with 
a serious man, and on a serious busi- 
ness ; but if you prefer dealing with a 
sorcerer, I will tell you why you have 
come." 

As Pastourel said this, he took the 
lamp which burned near him, and 
placed it so that its rays fell directly 
upon the Comte*s features, which he 
examined with extreme attention. 

" Must I reach * you my hand," said 
D'Auterive, "that you may read its 
lines ?" 

" The face of a man," replied Pastou- 
rel, " is an -open book, in which I have 
long since learned to read, and yours 
tells me sad secrets." 

These words and the glance which ac- 
companied them disturbed D'Auterive. 

"Enough of charlatanry, good fel- 
low," he said, "I have no time to waste." 

" In that case," said Pastouref, in an 
icy tone, " what would you with me ?" 

" You well know," replied D'Au- 
terive, with a gesture of vexation. 

From the evident reluctance of the 
Comte to declare the intention of his 
visit, Pastourel divined that he had not 
come to consult him openly and frankly 
upon the mission with which he was 
entrusted. Instead of answering, he 
gazed upon him in silence, and said 
sadly, as if he had been alone : 

" And still I have known him ^s a 
hair-brained, csfreless man, scattering 
gold, braving danger, displaying that 
ready generosity which seduces even 
those who blame it, and he now stands 
before me absorbed in a base and sordid 
passion." 



*' Enough of moralizing, good fellow ! 
—despatch !" cried the Comte. 

"And with what shall I despatch, 
Comte D'Auterive T' rejoined Pastourel, 
in a lofty tone.. "I myself have no 
time to waste in waiting upon your 
hesitation. Speak then, or begone! 
What would you of me ?" 

"I have promised to visit you, old 
sorcerer," said D'Auterive, with a con- 
strained laugh, ** and I know how ready 
you are to assume the airs of an impor- 
tant personage,; he who sends me has 
warned me of your siHy pretensions. 
I excuse your rudeness therefore. I 
am here on the part of the Duke de 
Nevers." 

" Well then," rejoined Pastourel, 
"what has the Duke de Nevers told 
you ?" 

D*Auterive, who had remained silenit 
for a moment in hopes that Pastourel 
would assist him to deliver his message, 
was at last obliged to answer. 

t* He has directed me to speak to you 
of the marriage of his son, the Mar-' 
qnis de Velay with Mademoiselle de la 
Roque." 

The Comte paused again, but Pas- 
tourel, with his eyes fixed upon his 
face, still listened, and at last replied 
slowly : 

" Speak of it, Comte D*Auterive ; 
I hearken !" 

" You know now the object of my 
visit ; I Wait to hear your opinion." 

" You have been directed to speak 
to me of the marriage of Bernard- with 
Charlotte," said Pastourel. " I know 
that you have just told me so, but why, 
for what end have you been sent to 
me?" 

" It seems to me," said D'Auterive, 
" that I have just told you that I was 
waiting for your opinion." 

" As to what ?" 

" As to the propriety of permitting 
or preventing the marriage." 

" And if I think that it should not 
take place ?" said Pastourel. 

" It shall not take place," said D'Au- 
terive, quickly. 

" Ah," said Pastourel, " and if on 
the contrary, I think it is advantageous 
and necessary ?" 
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'* I cannot see its advantage and ne- 
cessity," said D'Aulerive. 

" That is not the question, sir ; what 
would be done in that case ?" 

The comte contracted his lips, and 
Pastourel, in a tone slightly marked 
with scorn, added : 

" Comte D'Auterive, the Duke de 
Nevers has told^ you that he would 
refer the question of this marriage- to 
my sole decision ; you have in your 
pocket a written paper, which autho:r- 
ize3 you to consent if I permit it, to 
oppose it if I refuse, and you are not here 
to ask my opinion, but for my orders." 

** Since you are so well informed, 
sir," rejoined the comte, ** it was scarce- 
ly worth the while to wait for me to 
speak." 

'* I wished to have your opinion upon 
this marriage.'' 

^^ 1 do not see how it interests me." 

*' I am a man to whom one may 
speak plainly," rejoined Pastourel ; " in 
the first place, because it is not easy to 
conceal any thing from me, and secondly, 
because I have reached an age when 
there are few passions which I do not 
comprehend, and cannot pardon. You 
4o not wish this marriage to * take 
place." 

** And why so, if you please ?" re- 
plied D'Auterive. 

*' Because you think that the son of. 
duke De Nevers would degrade himself 
by espousing the daughter of the baron 
De la Eoque.** 

*' And would it be so very wonder- 
ful, if I thought thus ?" said D'Aute- 
rive. 

" So much the less wonderful," said 
Pastourel, ^* as you are not without a 
suspicion that Charlotte is not the 
daughter of the baron De la Roque." 

D*Auterive gazed inquisitively at 
Pastourel, and said, in a whisper: 

** Do you know it also ?" 

'* Perhaps well enough to give you 
proof of it." 

*^ Indeed !" said D'Auterive, leaning 
toward Pastourel. 

" Yes, yqs," replied the latter ; " and 
you see what an admirable two edged 
sword this proof would become in your 
hands. Bernard would not wed Char- 
lotte, apd the baron De la Soque know- 



ing certainly that Chark>tte is not his 
daughter, would turn her from his 
doors, would disinherit her, and you, 
comte D'Auterive, the baron's nephew 
and godson, would become heir to all 
his wealth. It would be «a game well 
played, would it not, worthy comte ?" 

D'Auterive was unable to control a 
violent gesture of anger at this insinua- 
tion, and darting a threatening glance 
at Pastourel, he said : 

** If you were better acquainted with 
the man with whom you are speaking, 
I would make you repent your words; 
but Ipardon your insolent inuendoes." 

*' Enough of bravado !" said Pastou- 
rel. ** Such is your aim." 

" And if it were so," rejoined D'Au- 
terive, '' would it not be just to expel the 
illegitimate child from the place which 
she usurps ?" 

" Do you think so, sir ?" said Pastou-^ 
rel, '* and her mother whose disgrace, 
must follow hers ?" 

'* She will suffer the punishment of 
her guilt — this also is just." 

'At this reply Pasipurel rose, and 
speaking as if he werb alone, he cried : 

" Oh, brave chevalier D'Auterive ! 
where are you? where is the gallant 
lover who would fain, have silenced the 
duke De Nevers, when the latter sur- 
prised him with his wife in the house 
of the innkeeper Vergt^es ?" 

" 'Be silent, sir I" exclaimed D'Aute- 
riVe, **and respect the woman whose 
secret has fallen, I know not how^ into 
your possession." 

** And why should you ask me to con- 
ceal your secrets, when you are so ready 
to divulge those of others ? No, no, 
comte D'Auterive, justice is the same 
for every one ; you have just pronounced . 
two weighty truths ; that an illegitimate 
child should not usurp the place of the 
rightful heir, and that a woman who 
has erred, should be branded with pub- 
lic infamy. I am of your opinion, 
and—" 

At this moment Greyfoot ottered a 
low growl, and Pastourel paused; he 
then added : 

" And here comes some one probably, 
who will agree with you also." 

"Who?" said D'A uteri ve. 

" Step yonder, behind thai tapestry, 
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M. lyAuterive, and you will see what 
reason you have to preach these strict 
precepts of morality.*' 

Plrompted by an impulse of curiosity, 
D'Auterive obeyed, and a moment after 
his wife entered the hall. She appear- 
ed, trembling, agitated, and at once 
said: 

^ Some one follows me ; I am terri- 
fied. Beware !" 

Greyfoot leaped up barking, and 
sprang toward the door. 

" Down !** cried Pastourel, " down J 
if it is a foe we are strong enough to 
receive him." 

He had scarcely uttered these words, 
when a new comer threw open the door 
with violence, entered quickly, and 
closed it behind him. This man was 
armed, and before madam D'Auterive 
had time to cry out, Pastourel said : 

" Enter, Barati, enter ! I have long 
expected this interview." 

" Ha ! you have not forgotten what i 
promised you !" said Barati, whose dress 
and the livid paleness of whose features, 
convinced Pastourel that he was that 
stn^nger whose visit had been announced 
by Catharine, 

" I forget nothing, Barati," replied 
Giacomo ; " and I remember that you 
promised to avenge yourself for the in- 
juries which I have heaped upon you. 
The occasion is a fair one, and you can 
availyourself of it." 

" What brings you here, Clemenc^?" 
said Barati, to his daughter; ** what have 
you come to seek of this man ?" 

''I have come to ask his advice, 
father ;" replied Clemence, ** and I am 
astonished to find yOu hete, when my 
husband and I left you at Paris." 

" Begone from this den, my daugh- 
ter ;" said Barati, *' this is no place for 
you." 

" No, no," said Pastourel, " those who 
enter here cannot leave until I permit 
them. This door will be opened, only 
to admit a man whom you have for* 
gotten, Baratj, but still one whom you 
know." 

"Do not think to terrify me with 

your jugglery, and your prophetic airs ;" 

said the excouncillor ; " we know each 

other." 

^* Without doubt«" said Pastourel; 



" and you know what every encounter 
with me has cost you." 

" This one will be the last," rejoined 
Barati, with an air of ferocity. " Be- 
gone, Clemence, begone !*' 

"I have told you that she cannot. 
As for you, do not agitate yourself, old 
madman ; a single movement to attack 
me, a single signal /rom my eye, and 
thisi dog, who lies at my feet, -will drag 
you to the earth, and throtUe you like a 
child." 

The oli councillor shook his head, 
and replied, in a solemn tone : 

" Neither yout audacity nor your ad- 
dress, nor the activity and teeth of your 
dog, will save you now. He who has 
resolved to give his life for the life of 
his foe, is strongisr than you think." 

*♦ in that case, master Barati, you are 
about to strike a good blow for one who 
is very near to you,, if you have indeed 
formed this noble resolution. Oh, I 
can see the radiant smile of that soYi-in- 
law, who thinks that you have lived too 
long, and who already counts in his 
imagination the treasures which you 
will leave behind you." 

*• Be it so ; it matters not !" said Ba- 
rati, ^ and £ would double these treasures 
if he could aid me in chastising you." 

** I believe him capable of doing so, 
if he could hear you ;" said Giacomo, 
**bat the game would cost him too 
dear." 

" Let him lose or gain by it," said 
Barati, "all that I can telL you," he 
added, drawing a pistol from beneath 
his mantle, " is that your hour has come, 
Giacomo."^ 

" My father !" cried Clemence, throw- 
ing herself in his way, " would you 
commit murder ?" 

" Spare yourself useless prayers ;" 
said Giacomo, coldly, " this man cares 
little for you ; this man is not your 
father." 

" Is not my father V^ cried Clemence. 

" No, he is not your father, and to- 
morrow if he slays me, to-morrow the 
family of Lostanges, which holds in its 
hands the proofs of this assertion, to- 
morrow this family will chase from the 
heritage of this man, I will not say the 
illegitimate child, but th^ child which 
was purchased in ordeT iQ plunder the 
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wealth of his father-in-law, and the 
Gomtesse D' Auterive, will be recognized 
as the daughter of the innkeeper 
Vergnes." 

" My father ! my fadier !" cried Clem- 
ence» " tell him that he lies." 

" It is true ;** said Barali, in a tone of 
increasing gloom*, " but perish thy for- 
tune and thy name rather than my ven- 
geance ! Listen, Prince of Ptizzano ! 
when D'Auterive informed me that he 
was about to visit this province, on ac- 
count of the marriage of Bernard de 
Velay ; when he informed me that the 
duke had directed him to submit the 
matter to the direction of an. unknown 
Solitary, who lived concealed in these 
ruins, I know not what instinct of hatred 
admonished me that you were this man, 
for I have not forgotten you for a single 
hour : I thought that I should find you 
here. To whom else, in truth, thatt to 
the man who has made and unmade bis 
fortune, could he refer such a decision ? 
I have come then, and you must know 
for what I have undertaken the jour- 
ney.'* 

" To slay me," said Giacomo, laugh- 
ing. "You call that vengeance; I 
will teach you a better; I will show you 
how to take revenge. Comte D'Aute- 
rive," cried Pastourel, with a loud voice, 
" come forth !" 

D'Auterive obeyed ; he seemed vio- 
lently agitated, and Clemence, whom 
the strangeness of the scene had ren- 
dered dumb, was still more astonished, 
when, at the bidding of Pastourel, she 
beheld her husband appear like a phan- 
tom. Barati also seemed startled at 
this apparition. 

" Comte D'Auterive," said Pastourel, 
" you now know who I am, and you can 
easily imagine my power. Listen care- 
■ fully therefore. Your wife, as you have 
just heard, is not the daughter of this 
man. To avenge himself upon me, he 
has not hesitated an instant at the dis- 
closure of a sfecret, which would deprive 
you of the wealth which he has amassed 
by his past venality and his present av- 
arice. Here then a fortune is escaping 
from your grasp. On the other hand, 
but a word from me, and you would lose 
the inheritance of the baron De la 
Roque by the marriage of his daughter 



with Bernard de Velay. Well then, 
I will insure you the heritage of Ba- 
rati, and the heritage of the baron, but 
you will at once disarm that wretch, 
bind him, drag him hence, and in eight 
days, let him be confined in a mad 
house upon your testimony and that of 
your wife's." 

D'Auterive hesitated, aQd'Clemence, 
from whose bosom the secret which 
had just been revealed to her, had not 
entirely effaced her respect and the af- 
fection for one whom she had been ac- 
customed to consider as her father, 
exclaimed : 

" You will not obey, M. D'Auterive \^ 

Barati thought he was about to tri- 
umph, and raised his pistol, but at that 
peridd this weapon was clumsily made, 
and difficult to discharge, and the old 
councillor had not yet cocked it, when 
D'Auterive, profiting by this act of vio- 
lence, to cloak his interposition With an 
honorable pretext, wrested the pistol from 
the hands of his father-in-law, and said :. 

" You shall not commit murder !" 

Barati, thus disarmed, uttered a cry of' 
fury; 

" Oh !" he exclaimed, ** do you turn 
against me ? It is well — it is well ! it 
is not he who will disclose the secret ; 
it is L" 

" It is impossible !" cried Clemence. 

" Beware !" said D'Auterive, in a 
gloomy tone. 

" I have told you, comte," said Pas- 
tourel, " there is but one way to succeed 
with this obstinate old man. He must 
leave this hall for the mad house, other- 
wise he will ruin you both." 

" Clemence ! Clemence ! " cried Ba- 
rati, " if you are not my daughter, yet I 
have always treated you with the ten- 
derness and love of a father." 

Madam D'Auterive was agitated by 
terrible and contending emotions, and 
if she had yielded to the mere impulse 
of her heart, it is probable that she , 
would have interposed to save the old 
man without listening to promptings of 
self interest, but Pastourel approached 
her, and said in a low and hurried 
voice : • 

" If the daughter of Vergnes will not 
renounce Barati, the'mistress of Bernard 
de Velay must do it." >-> ^t. 
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Madam D'Auterive cast a bewildered 
glance upon Pastourel, while Barati 
exclaimed : 

" Clemence, you will proclaim the 
violence they have done to mej your 
word will suffice to confound them, 
unless they kill you likewise. You 
are the child of my heart, if not of my 
blood." • ^ 

Clemence still hesitated with her 
eyes fixed upon Pastourel. 

" Is it necessary," said the latter, " that 
I should command where I have.deigned 
to advise ?** 

" Clemence !" cried Barati, clasping 
his arms about her. 

" You are not my father ! " exclaim- 
ed Clemence, extricating herself from 
his embrace. . 

As if stricken by lightning Barati 
sank upon a seat. 

** Here comte," said Pastourel, to 
D'Auterive, " here is my dog's chafr, 
it will serve to bind your father-in-law." 

There was so much contempt in the 
tone in which Pastourel addressed him, 
that D'Auterive felt ashamed a^the part 
which he was playing^ and he replied 
with a feeling of pride : 

" I was willing to^ave your life, sir, 
but you cannot expect me to aid you in 
this infamous act." . 

** Ah !" cried Barati, starting up sud- 
denly with savage joy," you are deceived 
for once, prince of Pazzano, and you 
will pay, at last, the penalty of your 
crimes." 

" You see, the man is mad," said 
Pastourel, turning to D'Auterive, "he 
looks to you for aid, and he forgets that 
if I die without suppressing the proof 
of your wife's origin, she is disinherited 
aa well as you. He is mad, I say; but 
for that I should endeavor to make him 
understand that he ought to be silent." 

" Wretch !" cried Barati, rushing fu- 
riously upon Giacomo. Barati's despair 
checked D'Auterive. In truth, it was 
so odious a deed to lay hands upon a 
crushed and desolate old man, that the 
comte had shrunk from it, but this new 
outbreak banished his hesitation. D'Au- 
terive rushed upon Barati to arrest him ; 
a struggle ensued, and when it was over, 
Barati lay bound with the dog's chain. 

.The prince had gazed tnotioiiless up- 



on this scene, but if Barati's cried, ani 
if the noise of the struggle had not 
drowned his voice, he might have been 
heard to mutter : 

" Ob, the corruption and baseness of 
mankind ! What an inexhaustible 
source of power to him who knows how 
to employ them I" 

Scarcely was Barati reduced to a 
state of helplessness, when«a new per- 
sonage appeared at the entrance of the 
hall. 

This personage was Galidon, or the 
marquis of Veroni ; he paused for a mo- 
ment upon the threshold to gaze at the 
spectacle before him. Clemence had 
taken refuge in a corner of this vast 
hall ; the comte D'Auterive, who had 
been hunied away by the ardour of the 
struggle, stood motionless, ashamed of 
his victory, as he beheld Barati bound 
at his feet ;• Pastourel was contemplate 
ing his old enemy, not with the joy of a 
victor, but with disgust at the victory 
which he had gained, and at the means 
by which he had attained it. 

" Enter, enter, marquis of Veroni !" 
said Pastourel. *** Be not astonished at 
this spectacle; they are prudent chil- 
dren, and wish to prevent the sad con- 
sequences of their father's madness." 

" Ah, ha !" said the marquis, " it ia 
your father then, my fair comtesse ! it is 
your father-in-law, my dear comte t it is 
Barati ! This castle does not bring him 
g6od fortune; this is the* second time 
that he has set foot in it ; the first to be 
cast into a dungeon, the second to ba 
chained like a dog." 

" I beg you to believe, marquis," said 
D'Auterive, with an air of confusion^ 
" that we have been forced to this act 
of violence. Unfortunately, M. Barati's 
reason is failing with age, and he pushes 
his extravagance to such a degree that 
he does not recognize his own daughter." 

While D'Auterive spoke, Barati 
slowly raised his head, and gazed at 
Veroni with an air of curiosity. Clem- 
ence, ashamed at what had passed, 
hastened to say : 

'* Alas ! M. Veroni, my father's mad- 
ness is so great that he has made aa 
attempt upon the life of this veneiable 
old man." . 

<< It is enough to aend-you to the gak 
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lows, old iQanioc 1" cried Veroni, with 
that rud^ and careless tone which he 
mistook for lordliness. "What the 

d 1 have you against this venerable 

old man, as the faircomtesse calls him? 
You are not acquainted with each other 
that I know of ?" * 

" I know him, as I know you, Gali- 
doa," said Barati. 

The new marquis started at this name, 
and cried in a boisterous tone : 

" What? what is that? Galidou !" 

" It is you ! you !" said Barati. 

" Compel yoijr good father to keep 
silence, fair comtesse. I see plainly that 
^he is mad, thoroughly mad !" 

" No, no," said Pastourel, in a grave 
tone ; *^ let him speak." 

AH gazed at the speaker in surprise, 
and he added : 

" It is well that all present should be 
convinced of his madness. Speak, Ba- 
rati, speak ! did you not say that you 
recognized this man ?" 

" Was I wrong in giving him the 
name which he bore, when he entered 
this castle with me for the first* time ?" 

«' No, Barati," said Pastourel " you 
were right." 

" How, sir ?" cried Veroni. 

" And now," added Barati, " when I 
hear him styled Marquis of Veroni ; am 
I wrong in recognizing him as the 
child of that crime for which I am here 
to pnnish you ?" 

•* No, you are not wrong, Barati ; it 
is he, whom, forty years ago, you sent 
to Vergnes, and wnom I carried thence," 

^* And you have given him the title of 
marquis of Veroni ?" 

" You have heard." 

^* And you have acknowledgeci him as 
your son ?" rejoined Barati. 

'" Yes," said Pastourel ; " he whom 
you cast from your house, as unworthy 
to bear the name of Barati, will at my 
death be prince of Puzzano." 

At these words Barati laughed scorn- 
fully, and replied : 

"Unless your death occurs on the 
instant, he will neither be prince of Puz- 
zano nor marquis of Veroni." 

Giacomo seemed agitated at these 
words, and Galidon exclaimed : 

" What mean you, wretch ?" 

^ Ah ! said Barati, " when you ob- 
12 



tained that secret restoration to yout 
rights, a restoration that was granted 
upon the condition that no complaint 
should be entered ag^ainst you, for 
crimes posterior to that for which you 
were condemned at Naples ; you imag- 
ined that old Barati, buried in ah obscure 
corner of Paris, could not hear of your 
wild claims; you imagined that he would 
not hear that you had caused to be re- 
cognized as your son, him, whom yott 
snatched from the misery to which I 
destined him. You were deceiited, 
Giacomo, you were deceived ! Yoa 
have told me that, if you fall by my 
hand, a suit would be entered against 
this woman, to prove that she is the 
daughter of Vergnes, and I tell you that 
if you do not fall, you will be called to 
an account for having plied the tmdes 
of corsair and of counterfeiter, and be 
compelled to prove that this child is 
not a suppositious one." 

" You are silent, G^Jacomo ;" contint»- 
ed Barati, ** you are all silent. Yoa 
see, marquis of Veroni, 1 am not so 
mad as they say. Do you think, Gia- 
como, that I am so imprudent as to com« 
in search of you, without having taken 
due precautions ? In the strife between 
us you have vanquished me too often ; 
I have learned not to trust to my own 
strength I Yes, yes," continued &irati, 
with increasing ardor, "I have com© 
to slay you, and I would give my life ; I 
would sacrifice the fortune of this wo-^ 
man, whom I have loved as a daughter^ 
to hold you, trembling and prostrate*, 
beneath my knee, as you once held ro«s- 
But I have anticipated what has happen-^ 
ed ; I foresaw that some hellish triek 
might give you, perhaps, the advantage 
over me, and I have taken my precau^ 
tions. — Ah, ha! you jest no longer 
prince of Puzzano ! you brave me ni> 
longer; you said a moment since, 'I 
will show you how to take revenge.* 
It is now my turn — marquis of Veroni^ 
let this man die upon the instant, and 
you shall be prince of Puzzano." 

Galidou had hearkened with drooping- 
head and clenched hands. Pastouret* 
had listened to the ex-councillor, ^ it 
were, in the features of his son : h 
seemed as if Barati's words could (mlf 
touch him by the effect wfaidL^^Ujiejt 
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produced upon the marquis ; he looked 
for some gesture of indignation^ some 
cry of affection, which should repel the 
fearful proposition. A livid paleness 
spread itself over Pastourel*s features, 
and he said, with a faltering voice to 
D*Auterive, who as well as Glemence, 
had listened with an air of extreme 
anxiety : 

" Comte D'Auterive, I have told you 
the result which would follow from my 
death, to your wtfe and you.*' 

"Marquis of Veroni," said Barati, 
« you will return to tend your sheep if 
he outlives this hour !"' 

Pastourel quietly took his seat upon 
the bed, leaned his elbows upon the ta- 
ble, covered his fjace with his hands, as 
if he wished to remain a stranger to 
what was passing. 

Barati appeared to imitate him; he 
settled himself in the chair to which he 
had been raised, and gazed at his son- 
in-law and at th^ son of Pastourel, 
watching them with extreme disquiet- 
ude and distrust. This silence lasted 
for some moments. At last, D'Auterive 
made a sign to Galidou, and the latter 
approached Barati, and said : 

" Come, let us arrange matters, wor- 
thy councillor ; we are old friends ; you 
will prevent this complaint against my 
father and myself, and at my entreaty 
he will arrange matters with the family 
of Lostanges." 

" That woman is not my daughter,'* 
replied Barati. ** There is but one 
means to save yourself; it is to slay this 
man." 

During this while, D*Auterive, who 
was sitting near Pastourel, said to him : 

" Monseigneur, you can harbor no 
Aimity against myself and . Clemence, 
you will not deprive us of all our hopes." 

. " There is but one way to avert this 
misfortune,'* replied Pastourel: "it is 
to'confine your 'father-in-law in a mad- 
house.'* 

" How !" rejoined Galidou ; " you 
will yield nothing, my dear councillor ?" 

" Nothing I" answered Barati. 

" Is there no way of arranging mat- 
ters, Monseigneur,** said D'Auterive, in 
his turn. 

** None !" answered Pastourel. 



" But have you no pity for any one," 
said Gralidou. 

" Slay this man," said Barati, " and 
I will give you my fortune, in addition 
to that which will then be yours.*' 

^* You had-more generosity formerly," 
said D'Auterive to Pastourel. 

" I wish to see your father-in-law die 
in a mad-house. Do as I h^ye told you, 
and I will render you tenfold richeitthan 
you expect to be." 

Each one had spoken apart, and at 
the moment when the two old men of- 
fered their conditions — the one to the 
son, the other to the son-in-law of his 
enemy — the latter glanced each at his 
destined victim, and their eyes met. 
Clemence, who had watched this double 
scene, comprehended this double glance, 
and as if seized by a sudden horror, she 
exclaimed : 

" Why «lay them ? We should not 
the less be lost." 

Neither Galidon nor D'Auterive re- 
plied, ' however. Giacomo's son w^s 
pale as ashes; he trembled in every 
limb; he stooped toward Barati's ear, 
and said : 

" Send away your son-in-law ; he 
would defend him." 

" I abandon him to you,** replied Ba- 
rati. " Slay him first." 

" Can you sacrifice your son to your 
vengeance ?** said D*Auterive, in a low 
voice to Pastourel " If so, what is 
rank and title to you in this solitude. 
Abandon him to me, and 1 will give up 
Barati." 

"Begone!" said Pastourel. 

Galidon and D'Auterive rose together, 
and stood face to face. By an involun- 
tary movement, the former had placed 
his hand upon his sword ; D'Auterive 
partly drew his own. They paused, 
and measured each other with a glance. 
Clemence threw herself between them. 
A frightful silence reigned for a moment 
in this gloomy hall. 

Barati, who watched them with a 
smile of savage joy, suddenly exclaim- 
ed : 

" Courage ! courage ! Marquis of Ve- 
roni ; avenge me !** 

"Pastourel rose, and approaching 
Barati, said, with a calm voice : 
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" You are sufficiently avenged, Ba- 
ra(i!" 

He then unfastened the chain with 
whioh D*A uteri ve had bound his arms, 
and after he had restored him to the use 
of his limbs, he said : 

" You can slay me now, Barati ; you 
have just' taken from me the last hope 
which bound me to this world." 

** Ah \^ cried Barati, ♦* you love him 
then — this son ! Well, Postourel, since 
you love him, I will let you liv^, and I 
will even suffer you to make him Prince 
of Puzzano." 

" As I suffer you," rejoined Pastou- 
rel, " to preserve your heritage for the 
devoted sonTin-law and the grateful 
daiighter, who have so well protected 
you." 

" I have neither daughter nor son-in- 
law more," said Barati. 

" And I have no longer a son,'* said 
Pastourel. " Begone, all of you." 

" One moment ! one moment !" cried 
Galidon. " You shall not escape in this 
manner, M. Barati, and you shall not 
drive me away thus, Monseigneur, my 
father," ' 

" What do you venture to claim ?'* 
cried Pastourel. 

" How I what do I venture to claim ? 
Why, nothing but what is just, I think. 
Ah, ha ! do you think the matter is to 
end thus ? You are — ^by all the devils, 
truth is truth — you are two old scoun- 
drels !" 

" Wretch !" cried Pastourel. 

"Prince," said D'Auterive, angrily, 
*• the terms which he uses are harsh, 
perhaps, but he is right." 

" Certainly, I am right. You seduc- 
ed a young maiden, you, who call me a 
wretch, and you forsake her so that she 
is ' forced to wed another, and when the 
husband who cannot be greatly blamed 
for that, wishes to send me, your son, to 
a hospital, or I know not where, you, in 
your paternal tenderness, pass me off* as 
the child of a beggar, and you rear me 
up as a shepherd. Then the day comes 
when you persuade me to burn down 
the casde of La Roque, and as a reward 
you promise to make me Marquis of 
Veroni ; I am so, and it is all well ; but 
if I cease to be a marquis to-morrow, it 
is much worse than if I had never been 



one ; better have left me in the street: 
the fifst one who picked me up would 
have shown more tenderness.*' 

" He is right," cried Barati ; " your 
son is right, Giacomo.** 

" Be silent I robber of inheritances T* 
exclaimed Galidon, growing more and 
more exasperated as he continued. " Do 
you think I do not know how you treat- 
ed my poor mother ? Do you think I 
do not know to what despair you reduc- 
ed her, miserable wretch that you are ? 
And here you are, to-day, both of you, 
making and unmaking our fortunes,' as 
if we were puppets to be played with, and 
to be dressed up as princes or beggars 
to suit your whims! No, by all the 
fiends, it shall not be so ! and 1 warn you 
that neither the one ncfr the other shall 
leave this hall, until you have arranged 
matters.'*: 

" You should know, unhappy thild," 
replied Pastourel, ** that no one can 
leave this hall without my permission ; 
shake, if you can, that door, which you 
opened so easily on entering; call from 
the enclosure of these walls, whence no 
one will hear your cries. And now, we 
will remain together. You are armed, 
gentlemen, and so am I likewise. Would 
you essay the combat ? Begin it, and 
in a few days hunger will avenge- the 
vanr|uished upon the victor.** 

" We shall see,'* said Galidon, in a 
threatening tone, " Open this door !*' 

" When you acknowledge that you 
are in my power," said Pastourel—^ 
" when you have aske4 pardon of me 
upon your knees." 

" But, Monseigneur," "said D'Aute- 
rive. 

" You have heard," said Giacomo, 
this is the hour when I usually sleep. 
Adieu !" 

He approached his bed, then threw 
himself upon it, and cried : 

" Greyfoot !" 

The dog leaped up. 
V* I am going lo sleep* Watch , Grey- 
foot, watch !'' 

The dog took his post at the bedside, 
casting angry glances at the remaining 
actors in the scene. 

In the meanwhile, Barati had stooped 
and picked up the pistol which D'Aute- 
rive had wrested from him« He cocked 
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it, bat at the moment when he directed 
it toward the bed, the lamp was sudden- 
ly extinguished, a fearful and ominous 
noise was beard, the walls appeared to 
shake, and then profound silence and 
deep darkneiss reigned in the hall. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

THB BAFFLBD FUOHT. 

' While these strange events were pass- 
ing in the ruins, oiticurrences of great in- 
terest were in progress at the castle of 
La Roque. We left Bernard at the 
moment when, having overheard the pro- 
ject of Charlotte's flight with Vasconcel- 
los or Don Jos6, he bad resolved to find 
the baron, and give him warning of it. 
The fetter was already awaiting him. 
He heard Bernard's harried steps, the 
violence with which he threw open the 
doors, without waiting to be announced, 
and he felt assured that the young lover 
was the bearer of unpleasant news. 
The old man smiled at the thought. 
Bernard entered, and took a seat near 
him. 

" Well, then," said M. De la Roque, 
impatient to hear the tidings, ** how do 
matters stand? Have you discovered 
anything that throws light upon our sus- 
picions?" 

" Yes, baron," said Bernard, " and 
my doubts are entirely removed. I am 
sure now that my fears are well found- 
ed. Charlotte is deceiving us." 

*• Marquis de Velay," said the baron, 
^ that is a serious charge. What proof 
have you ?" 

"I foresaw," said Bernard, " that your 
paternal tenderness, at first so anxious 
to learn the truth, would hesitate to be- 
lieve it when it was told you." 

" Marquis de Velay, 1 may be per- 
mitted perhaps to feel & doubt where 
you feel a certainty. Alas! you lose 
hut a single hope, but a single illusion 
•f the many which cheer your youth, 
whilst I am robbed of the only one 
which remains to me ; and, besides, sir, 
before a father condemns his daughter, 
he should have irrefragable proofs, and 
who can say ihat you do not magnify 



some trifling act of imprudence to a 
grave offence." 

Bernard had not forgotten thai it was 
the baron himself who had excited his 
suspicfons, but he attributed this change 
in the old man's views to a caprice of 
paternal aflection, affection which is 
sometimes so severe, sometimes so m- 
dulgent, and he replied : 

** I regret what I have told you, boron, 
but I was unwilling to break my pro- 
mise." 

** Well, well," rejoined the baron, " I 
see how it is ; your jealousy has mag- 
nified matters ; you have been alarmed 
at some chance meeting, some familiar 
words." 

This remark uttered with an air of 
disdain, produced the effect which the 
baron expected, and Bernard exclaimed 
hastily : 

** mafoi ! I know not what name you 
will give to a project of elopement or 
abduction, but at midnight this Yascon- 
cellos is to wait for your daughter at the 
garden gate, and at break of day they 
will have crossed the frontiers. I would 
have spared you these cruel tidings, but 
I had promised to tell you all " 

** At midnight then," cried the baron, 
interrupting him, ^ at the little gate of 
the park — I will be there, marquis,! will 
be there." 

" But this injury is mine as well as 
yours." 

" You have no right to avenge it, 
sir," said the baron,, **none — do you 
hear ? it is I — I — who must punish, and 
will punish the guilty ones." 

'< But, sir, I have a right, I think, to 
give this M. Yasconcellos the lesson 
that he has merited." 

•* By and by, sir," said the baron, " by 
and by ; when the father is once satis- 
fied, it will be the lover's t«rn." 

As Bernard was about to remonstrate, 
M. De la Roque continued, in a more 
peremptory tone : 

" It must be as I have decided, sir ; 
besides you need not be alarmed," he 
added, " if you are bent upon avenging 
this injury, I will leave place for your 
vengeance." 
• " Do you doubt it ?" said the marquis. 

" We shall see, sir." 

We will not relate the rest of thia 
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interview; saffice it to ^y that the 
haron and Bernard, accompanied by 
Pierre and Jean Coateau, with three or 
foar domestics well armed, concealed 
themselves in a. small thicket, a few 
paces distant from the garden gate. 

With the exception of the Won and 
Bernard all were ignorant of the object 
t>f their ambuscade. M. De la Roque 
directed them to keep, perfectly silent, 
and told them tnat when the proper mo- 
ment came, he would give his orders. 

A few minutes before midnight, a 
man on horseback, leading a second by 
the bridle, rode up. to the little gate 
which was soon opened, and a female 
came from the garden. 

«* Is it you, Charlotte ?" said Don Jos^. 

" Yes, it is I. Let us hasten, for 
Bernard was here this evening, and had 
a long interview with my father, and to- 
morrow perhaps, I could not accompany 
you." 

At this moment the baron cried out : 
** Seize them ! seize them !" and all 
rushed upon Don Jose^ and threw him 
to the ground; at the baron's orders his 
daughter as well as Frias, was carried 
back to thd castle, and the old man, 
grasping Bernard by the arm, cried : 

'* At last I hold my vengeance in my 
hands !** 

These words were uttered with such 
an accept of savage joy, that the young 
man started- He even feared one of 
those sanguinary acts of which the 
boron, as was said, had been guilty in 
past times, and he resolved to prevent it. 
He declared this resolhtion to the baron, 
who merely replied : 

** I willhe more just and moderate 
than you expect, Bernard. Who knows 
if you will not find my dealings with 
. the culprits too lenient ?" 

These words, which apparently an- 
nounced a c#lm, and equitable purpose, 
were uttered, however, with such a 
thrill' of cruel pleatture that they were 
far from reassuring Bernard, and his 
fears were redoubled when he heard the 
baron order his servants to conduct Vas* 
cQncellos to the most retired apartment 
of the building, and to confine Charlotte 
in her chamber. 

. "Do you intend,*' said the Marquis, 
** io keep this Yasconcellos prisoner ? oc 



do you meditate some attempt against 
his life ?" 

" You will see what I intend, for you 
will follow me. Marquis de' Velay, 
and you, Jean Gouteau, and you also, 
he said, turning to his domestics. " But 
as I wish to satisfy you as to my inten- 
tions, marquis, I have sent for the crim- 
inal judge of the bailiwick and his clerk 
— No, Marquis de Velay, there will 
be no violence, no bloodshed — you will 
see." 

As the baron had previously warned 
the judge to be in readiness, in the 
course of an hour he reached the castle, 
accompanied by his clerk. In the in- 
terval Bernard essayed every means to 
penetrate the baron's designs, but the 
latter made him no reply, except these 
words : 

" Believe me, believe me, toy ven- 
geance will be cruel, but there will be 
room for yours," 

The judge entered, and the baron, 
followed by all who had been present 
at the arrest of the fugitives, repaired 
to the apartment in which Don Josi 
was confined. At the same time he 
gave orders that Charlotte should be 
brought in, and when she appeared, he 
took his seat, and ordered his domestics 
to range themselves around the cham- 
ber. He requested Bernard to sit hear 
him ; he desired a chair to be brought 
for the jud^e, a table and writing mate- 
rials for the clerk, and then summoned 
Vasconcelios and Charlotte to advance 
to the middle of the chamber, as if they 
had been in presence of a tribunal. He 
then began in a tone of great dignity 
and calmness : 

" Worthy judge, I fiave .requested 
your presence here to receive an accu- 
sation. I present it before all persons 
here assembled, in order that they may 
confirm the truth, if my grief should 
cause me to distort it." 

" Speak, sir !" replied the judge. 

"It is more than three months 
since this roan, who has come to reside 
in this country under the name of Vas- 
concelios, presented himself at my 
house." 

"Is this' true, sir?" said the judge, 

" It is true," replied Don Jos6. 
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"Write,'* said the judge, turning to 
die clerk. 

" I know not for what cause/' contin- 
ued the haron, '* this man has since that 
time avoided my presence, for the re- 
ception which I gave him, was such as 
ope gives to a neighbor of good birth. 
I imagined that the society of a blind 
old man had little charms for him, and 
I had almost fbrgotten him, when I was 
informed that he took advantage of my 
hours of repose to pay frequent visits to 
my daughter." 

" Is this true ?" said the judge, turn- 
ing to Vasconcellos. 

The latter hesitated ; but, confronted 
as he was by the domestics, all of whom 
could testify to the fact, he durst not de- 
ny it, and he answered : 
. »* It is true." 

" Write !" said the judge. 
Don Jos^ cast a glance upon Char- 
lotte, who could scarcely repress her 
shame and indignation. 

" I have no need, sir, to tell you the 
purpose of these visits ; the result will 
show this sufficiently." 

The baron paused, as if choked with 
grief at the crime which he was about 
to disclose. 

" On this very day, sir, this man agreed 
to meet my daughter at the ruins of La 
Eoque, at the old sorcerer's who inhalHXs 
them ; and during this interview, as- 
sisted by the juggleries of that wretch, 
he has completely robbed my child of 
her senses, for a project of elopement 
was arranged between them ; this pro- 
ject they have attempted to put in exe- 
cution, and^ at this hour they would be 
beyond the reach of sny justice, or of 
yours, rather, if I had not watched their 
movements, and prevented their flight 
at the moment when the treacherous 
seducer led his horses to the little gate 
of my garden ; these horses I have de- 
tained, and they belong to this Vascon- 
cellos ; the words uttered by my daugh- 
ter leave no doubt as to their design, 
and I have kept this man a prisoner in 
order to deliver him up to your justice, 
as the betrayer of my daughter." 
The judge repeated his question. 
" Is it true, sir ?" 

** Appearances are against me," said 
Sou Jos6, " but I am not, I cannot be 



the betrayer of liAademoiselle De fa 
Roque." 

" Have I deviated from the facts in 
any point?" said the baron, looking 
around him. , 

The testimony of all present was 
unanimous in confirming the truth of 
the old Seigneur's words, and the judge 
directed the clerk to write down this 
evidence also ; he then said : 

" And now, baron De la Roque, what 
do you propose to do ?" 

The baron covered his face with his 
hands; like a man overwhelmed with 
the deepest afflicti^ip., and kept silence 
for a moment. Then, with the air of 
one who has subdued himself by a great 
effort of generosity, he replied : 

" Alas, sir ! the first impulse of my 
heart was a desire for vengeance, but a 
father's tenderness has resumed its 
sway. Yes, yes, I know that I can se* 
verely punish him who has brought af- 
fliction and dishonor into my' family; 
I know that I can confine in a convent 
the daughter who has cast a stain upon 
her name. But it would break my 
heart to chastise the child, whom I 
have loved so well, and whom I still 
love, notwithstanding her guilt !*' 

•This" paroxysm of sensibility aston- 
ished all present, and affected even the 
judge himself; the baron continued in 
a voice rendered almost inarticulate 
from emotion : , 

**Let this man make my daughter 
the reparation which he owes her ; let 
him espouse her,' and I can still pardon 
them." 

This method of obtaining vengeance 
was by no means pleasing to Bernard, 
who found that he had favored his rival, 
in seeking to avenge himself, but it fell 
like a thunderbolt upon Don 3os6 and 
Charlotte, who gazed npon each other 
in dismay, while the judgo e^claihied 
with emotion : 

"Fall at your father's feet. Made- 
moiselle, and implore his forgiveness; « 
and you, sir, thank the baron De la 
Roque for the honor which he does you, 
and which j^ou are far from deserving. 
You will espouse her whom you have 
Iffd astray." 

'^ I !" exclaimed Charlotte, with hot- 
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TOT, "espouse this man! it is impos- 
sible !" 

'< Impossible !" said the judge. 

^< ImpossiUe !" replied Don Jos6. 

" Ha ! is it so, then ?" cried Bernard^ 
who* imagined that he had found an op- 
portunity for interfering in the affair. 
Well, then, M. Vasconcellos, you will 
account to me for your infamous con- 
duct." 

**I do not recognize your right to 
meddle in the affair," said Don Jos6, 
proudly, " but if it suits you, I am very 
ready to give you a lesson in prudence 
and politeness." , 

" Gentlemen," said the Judge, inter- 
posing with an air of authority, " we 
hare nothing to do here either with du- 
els br points of honor. I have received 
an accusation from the Baron de la 
Roque; this accusation is justified by 
acknowledged and flagrant acts; the 
baron offers you an honorable means of 
arranging matters ; this means you re- 
fuse ?" 

Charlotte and Don Jos6, prompted by 
the same emotion, replied with one 
voice : 

" Yes, yes !" 

"Well then," said the judge, "the 
law must act now. You, sir, will be 
taken to the prison of Foix. Your po- 
sition as a foreigner renders this neces- 
sary; you must not be permitted to 
escape after your crime — you, who have 
neither fortune nor family in this coun- 
try to be security for you, As to you, 
mademoiselle, if it please your father 
to keep you in his house, he can do so ; 
but if he is unwilling to consent to this 
arrangement, I think it best that you 
should be taken hence to the convent 
of St. Benoit, where yon will remain 
until the issue of this trial." 

VasconceUos was stupified, but Char- 
letter gazing upon the judge with a lof- 
tiness that displayed all the resolution 
of her character, replied in a tone of 
scorn : 

" A word will suffice to disprove this 
accusation, and baffie all your pro- 
jects of severity and imprisonment ; 
know then, sir, since I am compelled to 
speak before these witnesses, know 
that '• » 



" Silence ! silence !** cried Vasconcel- 
los ; " you forget another" 

Charlotte answered to this interrup- 
tion by a gesture of indignation, and 
exclaimed : 

" But I will not be disgraced, I -" 

" Silence !V rejoined Vasconcellos, 
"all is not lost!" 

" Oh !" cried the baron, " relieve me 
from this distressing scene. Take away 
this man— conduct my daughter to a 
convent — Go, go !" 

"3ut sir, " exclaimed Charlotte. 

" Ah !" said the baron, sinking back 
upon kis chair, • ^ the unhappy child 
would kill me then !" 

The judge moved by this excess of 
despair, directed Vasconcellos to be led 
away, who submitted, saying to Ber- 
nard : 

" I am very ready to entertain yon, 
Marquis d^ Velay." 

" When you please," replied the latter. 

Charlotte strongly protested against 
the violence to which she was subjected, 
but Jean Couteau, who had grasped her 
by the arms, said to her in a low voice : 

" I know how matters stand. Made- 
moiselle. Be calm ; I will make the 
baron listen to reason." 

All retired, leaving M. de la Roque 
and the old hunter alone. 

The door of the hall was scarcely 
closed, when the baron, who heard the 
heavy steps of Jean Couteau approach- 
ing him, said in a rough tone : 

" I know all, Jean Couteau, I know 
all ; she is not my daughter ; Don Jos6 
is her father, she has not been betrayed*; 
I know all. Spare your words, but I 
am' avenged !" 

" What do you purpose then, my 
lord ?" said Jean Couteau in alarm. 

" What do I purpose ? Ha !" ^aid the 
baron, striking his hands together, "fif- 
teen years of delay are not too long to 
wait for the vengeance which I purpose." 

" But this marriage is impossible, as 
you well know,'* 

"Yes, yes I" rejoined the baron* 
" impossible ! Ha ! let them keep si- 
lence — Don Jos6, condemned as the se- 
ducer of a maiden of noble family — Don* 
Jos6, disguised under a f|lse name, will 
be sentenced to* the galleys — to the gal- 
leys ! do you hear ? and his daughter 
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will end her days in a prison for aban- 
doned women." 

" But if they speak ?" 

" Ha ! then," said the baron, " Don 
3ob6 is guilty of adultery, and the ac- 
cusation will reach to his accomplice Pau- 
la, in the convent where she has feigned 
to take refuge against my brutal tyranny. 
Ha ! the devout Paula will leave the 
house of God to take her place upon the 
bench of the criminal. And Charlotte^ 
branded as the child of guilt, will hence- 
forth have neither name nor fortune — 
nothing ! Ah, ha !" added the old seig- 
neur, rising, and stretching his clenched 
hands towards heaven, *^ let them speak, 
or let them be silent—- it fnatters little ; 
I am avenged !*' . 

Couteau gazed upon him for some 
time, terrified a{ the delirium of his fe- 
rocious joy, then, knowing that all per- 
suasion would be lost upon his master, 
he retired, muttering : 

<* There is but one man who can save 
them, and that man is Pastourel." 

He at once left the castle, and forget- 
ting his superstitious fears, bent his steps 
toward the ruins. 

He was too familiar with the localities 
of the* old mansion to find any difficul- 
ty in discovering the hall, which, from 
tne description of his daughter-in-law, 
was occupied by Pastourel. He ad- 
vanced at once toward the door, but 
upon reaching it, he heard a sound that 
chilled his very soul with terror. Cries, 
oaths, word of fury or complaint, echoed 
upon the ears of poor Jean Couteau. 

"Ah!" he cried, falling powerless 
upon his knees, " this is the hour when 
he conjures up his evil spirits. Heaven 
chastises me for my presumption !" 

The poor man had not the strength to 
rise and flee, and he began to pray, 
mingling with his prayers all the formu- 
las of exorcism with which he was ac- 
quainted. Although this by no means 
quieted the infernal din which resound- 
ed in the hall, it gave him time to listen 
to it more carefully and to distinguish 
some of its sounds. By degrees, these 
•demoniacal cries put on a strange re- 
aemblaoce to the voices of men, inter- 
JTupted now and then by that of a w^o- 
juan. Among these voices he fancied 



that he could recognize Galidou's,^ and 
at last, he could hear what he said : 

" The devil take it !" cried Galidou ; 
" where are you, Comte D'Auteiive ?" 

" Here." 

'* Come this way ; let ub find the 
door." 

" Come yourself; I cannol tell into 
what trap a man may set his foot in this 
accursed hall." 

" Oh, the old wretch !" cried Galidou, 
*' yet I sl^puld have known enough of 
his tricks to foresee that he would baf- 
fle us.". 

" Clemence ! Clemencc 1" said D'Au- 
terive, " I do not hear you." 

" I dare not stir, sir !" 

** If I only knew where the door was 
— let him say it will open only aw his 
will, I will break my fists to pieces, or 
dash it down !" 

All this bore no resemblance to a ga- 
thering of evil spirits, but to the con- 
fused sounds of men taken in a snare, 
and these, men called each other by 
names which were known to Couteau. 
He hesitated for a long time, fearful of 
being duped by some diabolical machi- 
nation, and besides this, he was afraid 
to meddle with the projects of Pastou- 
rel. 

" But still," he said to himself, " if I 
have acted sinfully in coming to demand 
aid from a sorcerer, I will repair my 
fault by saving those whom he wishes 
to destroy." 

As soon as he had arrived at this con- 
clusion, he commenced knocking against 
the door, crying : 

" Who is within V 

" Ah ! there is a human voice,'' said 
Comte D'Auterive ; " let us listen." 

Jean Couteau repeated his question. 

" Ha ! it is Father Couteau !" replied 
Galidou, in a joyous and familiar voicct 
that a demon could hardly have imitat- 
ed. "It is we," he replied, stepping 
carefully toward the door : " it is I, the 
Marquis of Veroni, the Comte and Com- 
tesse D'Auterive, with her father. Pas- 
tourel has shut us up here to play some 
infernal trick. Open the door, Father 
Couteau !" 

The latter, now reassured, endeavor- 
ed to find a key, a lock, a bolt, but he 
discovered nothing of the kind ; he push- 
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•d against the door, bat ke might as 
well have pushed against, a wall. 

** It is of no use," he replied, '' the 
door seems set in the wall.'' 

" So, so ! does he expect to kbep us 
to perish here with hunger ?" said Gali- 
dou. " Well, then, Jean Couteau, if 
you cannot open it, break it down." 

Couteau looked about for a large stone, 
and began to beat against the door with 
all his strength, but without making the 
slightest impression upon it. 

" It would take a battering ^am to 
break it down," he said. "I do not 
know what to do." 

" Well, tl\en," cried Barati, " go and 
bring help." 

Before Couteau could reply, Gralidou's 
Toice arrested him : ' 

** One moment ! one moment 1" he 
cried. " If Father Couteau leaves us, 
heaven only knows what this accursed 
sorcerer will do to us. Do not for- 
get. Father Couteau, that if any harm 
happens to me, or to Comte D*Auterive, 
or to his wife, or Father Barati, do not 
forget, I say, to testify that it is the re- 
sult of the juggleries of Pastourel, or 
rather, remember this, of Giacomo 
Spaffa, Prince of Puzzano." i 

" Ha !" cried Jean Couteau. 

" You are accusing your father," said 
Barati. 

" He is not my father," said Galidou ; 
" he is the devil, or one of his instru- 
ments. I do not know how it ' can 
.serve him, but he has used me like 
an idiot, to make me play the part of 
marquis for some end or other. Jean 
Couteau, I am Galidou, neither more 
nor less ; I like that better than e^i the 
marquisates in the world, that come 
from hell." 

"Go, go. Father Couteau," said 
Comte D*Auterive, " and bring some 
one with you to bear evidence as to the 
state in which you find us, whether 
living or dead." 

" Ma foi .'" said Jean Couteau, " I 
shall perhaps find the criminal judge at 
the Baron de la Roque's, and he will 
be the best witness that I could bring 
you." 

" Yes^ yes," replied Barati, " bring 
him, and we will see then if all his traps 
will save the wretch who has confined 



us here, from the gallows or from- the 
stake which he has so well deserved." 

While occupied by this adventure, Jecm 
Couteau had entirely forgotten the mo- 
tive which had led him to the ruins, but 
when he spoke of returning to the cas- 
tle, and of the criminal judge, he re- 
called to mind that he had come hither 
to implore aid of the very man whom 
he was now about to deprive of his pris- 
oners, and he said aloud : 

" But all this will not save the others. 
Well, Gt)d is powerful, and He will pre- 
serve them all, if such is His will and 
purpos^." 

"Who is in danger then?" said a 
voice at his side, at the sound of which 
the poor man fell with his face to the 
ground. 

" Have no fear, Jean Couteau, have no 
fear!" said Pastourel ; "he who serves 
God with a grateful heart is safe from all 
peril, were he in the presence of Satan, 
and he- who is near you, is a servant of 
God and a friend." 

"Is it — is it you, Pastourel?" said 
Jean Couteau. " Oh, I have never done 
you any harm — -have compassion on* my 
soul !" 

" Give me your hand, Jean Couteau ; 
you will clasp the hand of a man, and 
not of a demons: rise, niy old comrade, 
in whom there dwells more honor than 
in all those wretches who are confined 
in this hall." 

By sr remnant of that submission 
which had always influenced Jean 
Couteau, he obeyed, and Pastourel, 
leading him from the door, conducted 
him into the middle of the old court, 
and said to him : 

" It was here, Jean, that you saved 
Galidou from the savage anger of the 
baron, and here I swear to grant the 
request which you have come to de- 
mand of me. Look at me well, Cou- 
teau ! I take God to witness, I raise 
my hand toward heaven, and you see 
that it does not tremble ; I am a Christian 
like yourself, my poor Couteau. Come, 
then, tell me what has brought you to 
these ruins !" 

Jean Couteau, somewhat encouraged 
by PastourePs asseverations, now de- 
scribed the scenes which had passed at 
the baron's mansion, and 1)10 frightful 
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position in which he had placed Char- 
lotte and Don Jose. 

" You knovir the secret of all things," 
added Jean Couteau, "have you no 
means to save them ?" 

Pastourel reflected for a moment, and 
then said : 

"If it were merely Charlotte and 
Don Jos^, they are scarcely worth a 
thought, but there lives a poor woman 
who would be crushed in the shock of 
these fearful passions, and her I would 
gladly save. Return home, Jean, I will 
watch over them ; and may God set the 
good which I would do against the evil 
which I have committed." 

" Do you speak truth ?" 

" Yes," rephed Pastourel, in a sad 
tone. 

"Persevere, persevere, Pastourel!" 
replied Couteau with enthusiasm, " see, 
Pastourel I with all one's power, with 
all one*s skill, there is hope and safety 
in God alone ; he ah>ne will never fail 
us !" 

" You are right, Jeali," said Pastourel, 
in a tone of profound dejection, " you 
are right ! we can call nothing ours in 
this world ; all fail us, even the affections 
of our children." 

"But what has ihejillou done then ?" 
said Jean Couteau ; " what has he done 
that you have shut him up with the 
rest r 

" Did you not hear him renounce 
me ?" 

**Mafoi,*^ said Jean, "he is not a 
true son — see you 1 he is not a son like 
mine." 

" What mean you, Jean ?" 

" Sir, Pastourel," replied the old man, 
in a humble tone, " the child to whom 
one cannot say, with a lifted hand, ' I 
am your father ; you bear my name as 
well as my blood ; and you owe me 
reverence because I have never failed in 
my duty towards you ' — this child will 
be presumptuous and ungrateful ; it is 
the judgment of heaven ; it is a punish- 
ment for past offences." 

" Where, then, Oh God ! hast thou 
bestowed sense and wisdom," said Pas- 
tourel, "that this lesson comes to me 
from thia man? You are right, Cou- 
teau ; go and. release him, together with 
thoae who are confined with him ; but 



say nothing of our meeting. I will 
hence and see to the safety of the 
others." 

Pastourel pointed out to Couteau the 
secret spring which opened the door of 
the hall. He concealed himself amid 
the ruins, and heard Galidou exclaim : 

" Ah, ah ! the Judge is still at the 
Baron's ! let us go ; it is time to rid the 
country of this sorcerer." 

Pastourel turned his back upon the 
ruins, and took the road to the Convent 
of St. Benoit. The others, followed by 
Couteau, bent their steps to the abode 
of the Baron de la Boque. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

THE CONVENT. 

We will not follow D'Auterive and 
his wife, Galidou and Barati, on their 
way to the Baron's mansion ; neither 
will we accompany Pastourel, but will 
at once enter the Convent of St. Benoit. 
It >vas situated in one of the deep sin- 
uosities of the mountain, in a delightful 
valley, covered with shade and with the 
richest verdure. At every step, swol- 
len rivulets, speeding onward to leap in- 
to the distant ravines, to feed some 
j muddy and devastating torrent, flowed, 
I clear and limpid, amid the tufted herb- 
I age, amid soft and gentle undulations, 
\ lending, at each moment, variety to the 
aspect of this close-environed valley, 
which had but one issue, and this by a 
narrow pass, that was completely occu- 
pied by the monastery. 

The. convent, which thus shut in the 
valley, was built upon a succession of 
low arches, that, gave passage to its 
waters ; and while the one side looked 
upon the bottom of a verdant and lovely 
glen, the other leaned over a vast and 
rocky wall, which descended perpendi- 
cularly to the bed of a mighty torrent. 
It was said by the country people that 
this convent, when seen from the plain 
below, appeared like a window in the 
mountain. 

The delightful path which led thither, 
was well adapted to inspire mild and 
pleasant thoughts ; it seemed impossible 
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that sufTering sods could inhabit this 
lonely Eden, and if ever the aspect df a 
convent was enticing, it was here. But 
alast like almost everything which 
wears a charming exterior in this world, 
within, it did not correspond with the 
scene which surrounded it The walls 
of the monastery once passed, a large 
and barren court-yard met the eye. The 
earth was trampled down, and bare of 
verdure. At the left of the court was 
the vegetable garden, well tilled and cul- 
tivated doubtless, but its insipid regular- 
ity formed a striking contrast to the rich 
vegetation without the walls. ' 

A few sickly trees, whose fruits did 
not ripen at this elevation, cast a feeble 
shade upon the white soil of the walks. 
On the right hand were the communes, 
the wash-house, the dispensary, all coat- 
ed with lime, and shining with hard and 
uniform neatness, varied neither by the 
dark green lichen nor by a tuft of yel- 
low moss. Every wmdow was furnish- 
ed with thick iron bars and a close 
grating ; lastly, in front stood the main 
building, enclosing the chapel, the refec- 
tory, the cells, and above, the apartments 
of the Superior and the dormitories. 

At the hour at which we enter it, the 
chapel is lighted ; from eight to ten nuns 
are here upon their knees, in prayer ; 
while another, standing erect near the 
rope of the chapel bell, tolls from time 
to time a melancholy knell, which leaps 
from echo to echo up the valley, while, 
on the side of the plain, it seems to fly 
and lose itself in space. 

The nuns, kneeling upon the marble 
pavement, with their hands crossed upon 
their breasts, are motionless as statues, 
and naught is heard but the low and 
monotonous murmur of th^r voices. 
Suddenly a woman of lofty stature, with 
pallid face and features wan with fasting, 
but with a haughty brow, and eyes still 
animated with a vivid fire, appeared at 
the inner door of the chapel, and said in 
a slow and solemn tone : 

" Pray, my sisters, our holy mother's 
soul is passing !*' 

The nun who held the rope sounded 
the knell ^new, and the new comer, 
kneeling with the rest, muttered a short 
prayer, and then withdrew. 

A quarter of an hour passed, when 



another -female appeared ; she was still 
young, but pale and thin like the other, 
and her eyes were animated with the 
same vivid light. 

" Pray, my sisters," she said, " pray I 
The death struggle draws near, and no 
priest, warned by the knell, comes to de- 
ceive our holy mother's confession." 

This nun kneeled like the rest, muU 
tered a short prayer, and retired.* She 
ascended a dark and wide stairway of 
stone, entered a long corridor, and open- 
ed th^ door of a cell. Upon a wooden 
bedstead, which was covered with a 
simple mattrass, lay a woman dressed in 
the coarse woollen garb of a nun. A 
large cross of gold, which was suspend- 
ed from her neck by a blue ribbon, alone 
announced^ her dignity. - The cell was 
large, but no tapestry covered the walls ; 
they were adorned, however, with a few 
pictures representing religious subjects. 

A long oaken table, with a bench on 
either side, a wooden chair and two 
stools of the same material, composed 
the furniture of this large chamber. 
The bedstead faced the door with the 
head against the wall. Kneeling in 
prayer on one side of the bed, was the 
nun who had first entered the chapel ; 
the second placed herself on the opposite 
side, and both rehearsed the prayers for 
the dying. The Superior uttered the 
responses in a firm voice, with her 
hands crossed upon her breast, and her 
eyes directed towards heaven, motion- 
less as if she had been in her coffin. 
A single lamp lighted this gloomy scene 
with rays, which the wind stealing 
through the crevices of the door, threat- 
ened every moment to extinguish as 
they cast their changing and fantastic 
shadows upon the wall. 

A quarter of an hour passed thus, when 
the first nun rose, to seek, doubtless, the 
sisters in the chapel, and to repeat her 
admonition, but the Superior said to her : 

" Ah I let them pray for me, sister 
Martha; let the knell sound without 
ceasing, until a priest arrives to confess 
and absolve me." 

The nun, whom .the Superior thus 
addressed, replied : 

" Wherefore these tears, my mother ? 
After the thirty years of penitence 
which you have 'passed miiua these 
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walls, you can appear be/ore Odd with- 
out fear." 

•• Thirty years of penitence, my 
daughter, do not suffice to tear the 
d^mon of temptation from the heart of 
the sinner; thirty years of penitence 
have not prevented me from feeling a 
senseless desire, a desire that augments 
with my approaching end, and I know 
not if «t this hour I would not resign 
the safety of my soul, to see for a mo- 
ment him whom I have seen but once. 
Pray, pray for me, my daughters, my 
heart fails in the trial, and the past 
which I thought buried forever, rises 
before my soul to tempt me." 

Sister Martha now left the cell and 
reappeared a moment after. 

Soon it was the turn of the other sis- 
ter to seek the chapel, and when she rose 
at the appointed time, the Superior said 
to her : 

" Pray ! pray for me ! I regret the 
life of penitence which I have passed in 
this hallowed house ; I would fain have 
lived amid the joys of the world. 
Pray for me ! Have I not wept and 
prayed enough, oh God ! enough to 
stifle in this breast every passion which 
is not dedicated to thee, every regret 
but that of having /eebly served thee, 
every hope but that of thy mercy ! Go, 
Claude, and let my daughters pray for 
the trembling sinner I" 

The younger of the two nuns now 
left the chamber, and soon returned to 
kneel again, at the bedside of the suffer- 
er. The two nuns had obeyed the 
words of the Superior, but although in 
the presence of approaching death, near 
the bed of that dying woman who trem- 
bled for her salvation, not a sign of ter- 
ror or of pity appeared upon their fea- 
tures. Their faces seemed" of marble, 
lighted up by living eyes ; they had not 
looked, they had not spoken to each 
other ; they had not rendered to the 
Superior one of those kind offices which 
bring some solace to the suffering of the 
sick, while the knell tolled and vibrated 
above the gloomy abode. 

A half hour passed in the same sad 
monotony, and the knell still sounded. 
The Superior rose for a moment almost 
half erect, and casting a bewildered 
glance around, said in a gloomy tone : 



" Enough, enouffh ! God has cursed 
me ; no priest will come, and I shall 
die without confession and absolution. 
Go— let the prayers cease ! who prays 
for the damned !" 

She sank backward upon the bed, 
and the two sisters elevatea their voices^ 
and rehearsed their prayers so loud as 
to drown the groans of the (lying woman. 

At this moment the sound of the 
chapel bell was blended with that of 
another, the bell of the outer gate of the 
convent. The Superior raised her hands 
towards heaven, and said in an ardent 
tone : 

** Blessed be thou, oh, my God ! th6\i 
dost not leave me to die with guilt upon 
my soul." 

The two nuns remained motionless. 
It was not their office to open the gate 
or to announce the arrival of those who 
entered the convent, and they remained 
upon their krfees, continuing their pray- 
ers. The Superior with her eyes closed, 
and as if lost in thought, seemed to feel 
neither impatience nor curiosity. A 
long space of time elapsed, when a 
third nun appeared at the threshold of 
the apartment. 

Before speakin^^, she kneeled, mutter- 
ed a short prayer, and then said : 

" Mother, a stranger demands our 
hospitality for this night and for to-mor- 
row." 

" Is it not a priest ?" said the Superior, 
anxiously. 

" He wears the garb of a pilgrim, but 
we have not asked him whether he is a 
minister of God." 

" Whatever he may be, let him re- 
ceive the hospitality which is due to 
every traveller who claims it," said the 
sufferer, and since he is a pilgrim, bid 
him pray for the salvation of the Supe- 
rior of this convent, for seven days, both 
morning and evening, while he accom- 

f)lishes his pilgrimage. If he is a priest, 
et him enter, for there is here a soul 
about to appear before God, which stands 
in need of the absolution of one of his 
ministers, that it may be cleansed of a 
last sin." 

The nun left the chamber, the pray- 
ers continued at the bedside of the suf- 
ferer, the knell still sounded as though 
no one had arrived. A moment after 
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tte nun entered, and said to the Supe- 
rior : 

" The pilgrim is not a priest, my mo^ 
ther, but ne has a writing from the pope 
which authorizes him to receive confes- 
sion in extremis and to repeal it to a 
priest." 

" Let him enter then," said the Supe- 
rior, " if God has not willed to grant 
me more, it is because I have not meri- 
ted it." 

The nun left the chamber again and 
reappeared With a man clothed, in truth, 
as a pilgrim, but who was no other 
than Pastourel. A sort of cowl covered 
the upper part of his face, and he step- 
ped for a moment on the threshold at 
the sight of the chill nakedness of the 
chamber which he was about to enter. 
The two nuns remained motionless, and 
their eyes, which were fastened upon 
the ground, were not raised to glance at 
the new comer. A sensation of awe 
and sorrow chilled PastourePs bosom at 
this spectacle of death, in which all so- 
lace seemed wanting, even that of tears. 
He approached the bed of the Superior, 
and gazed for a moment at that pallid 
face, withered as it was, more by peni- 
tence than by years, at those blue and 
hollow temples, that sharp and glisten- 
ing nose, those thin, pale Ups, contracted 
with pain ; he- beheld those meager 
white and lifeless hands, and smitten 
with a solemn grief, he said : 

♦* In what can I serve you, madam?" 

At this voice the women who were 
kneeling at the bedside started with an 
involuntary movement that was at once 
controlled, however, and the Superior 
raised herself, and unclosed her eyes, 
which seemed to gleam with light, then 
falling backward she exclaimed in a 
tone of deep distress. 

" My God ! my God ! deliver me 
from this baneful thought ; free me from 
the temptation which rises incessantly 
before my soul to entangle my last 
•teps." 

Pastourel was moved by a feeling of 
curiosity, and he said to the Superior : 

" You have been told, madam, that I 
'have received frOm our holy father the 
right to hear the confession of the dying, 
and to repeat it to a priest." 

" You will repeat mine to father An- 



selmo," replied the Superior, "and if it 
is God's will that he, has left this worid 
— for until this day he has never failed 
at our sdmmons, you will repeat it to a 
man of irreproachable sanctity, for the 
greater the fault, the more powerful 
should be the voice to absolve it." 

" I shall soon visit Rome, madam," 
replied Pastourel, " I shall go thitfaer, to 
seek a pardon from our holy father for 
an unworthy sinner, and it will but 
commend me to him to be the bearer of 
your last words." * 

" Do you go to our holy father, sir ? 
01), blessed be your steps ! May God 
guide you !" 

" I listen, madam," said Pastourel. 
" Father, draw nearer," said the dy- 
ing woman. ' 

Pastourel bent over her ; the two sis- 
ters, concealed their faces upon the mat- 
trass, and wrapped their heads in their 
woollen veils, that they might not hear 
her. The Superior continued : 

" The crime which led me hither has 
been confessed, and I have received ab- 
solution fbr it, but you must hear it to 
know how I have renewed it. A fault 
rendered me a mother, and this fault I 
have expiated by long years of sufTering 
in the worid, and by long years of peni- 
tence in this abode." 

These words appeared strange to Pas- , 
tourel, who had come to seek the baron- 
ess De la Roque, wha had taken refuge 
in this convent. He gazed more atten- 
tively at the face which lay thus beneath 
his eye, and he started backwards, as 
if the flickering flame of the lamp, had 
given familiar outlines to those thin and 
withered features. It could not be the 
baroness ; the impress of age differs 
widely from that of grief. 

" I listen, madam," he replied. 
" On entering this holy house, I took 
a vow to forget all past affection, to ex- 
pel from' my heart every remembrance 
of the worid which I had resigned, to 
efface all regret for the deceitful joys of 
life, to guard my soul from all returti 
to that which I ought so greatly to de^ 
spise." 

The sufferer paused, it seemed as if 
she were unable to proceed; over- 
whelmed rather by the thought of that 
I which she was about to utter than by 
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ihe exertion she had made in apeak* 
ing: 

" Continue," said Pastourel. 

'* After thirty years of solitude and 
tears, at the moment when I am about 
to appear before God, with a soul puri- 
fied by penitence, I have stumbled in 
my path, and in my weakness I have 
cried:' I would resign my soul's sal- 
vation, if, but for a moment before my 
death, I could see that child which I 
saw but a moment after its birth." 

" Great God !" cried Pastourel, bend- 
ing over the bed. 

" Pray for her! she is dead !" said a 
solemn voice, and he fell upon his knees 
at the bedside, while one of the sisters 
rose and left the chamber. 

Pastourel still kept his place. All 
the nuns of the convent entered, and 
fell upon their knees around the bed, 
^hile one of their number brought a 
refi^ster in which she wrote a few lines. 
When the prayer was ended, the nun 
who had brought the register said to the 
two sisters : 

*♦ Here is the certificate of the death 
of our holy Superior. Sister Martha 
and Sister Claude, you were present at 
her decease, sign it." 

The two nuns signed it. 

"You also who have received her 
last confession, sign it, sir," added the 
nun. 

Pastourel took the pen, and before 
signing it, he read these words : 

" On this day, August 20th, 1724, 
died in our holy house, the pious and 
devout dame Agatha, our Superior, for- 
merly known in the world as the right 
noble demoiselle Armando de Lostan- 
ges, dame Baratt." Pastourel's brain 
reeled ; he looked again,, and read these 
words : ** Were present at her decease, 
(the two signatures followed^ Sister 
Claude, formerly in the world Baroness 
de la Roque ; Sister Martha, formerly 
in the world Duchess de Nevers." 

Pastourel was obliged to lean against 
the table to keep himself from falling, 
and it was with a trembling hand that 
he added below these names. "And 
was present also at this decease to re- 
cognize herein the hand of God, Gia- 
como Spaflfe, Prince of Puzzano." 

The nun who had written the certifi* 



cate, read it alpud, and it was only at 
the moment that she pronounced Gia- 
como's name, that Paula and Leonore 
raised their eyes to his face, but not a 
trace of emotion appeared in their fea- 
tures. 

« And, now retire, sir," said the nun 
who alone bad spoken, '< retire, sir ; the 
chapter is about to assemble to choose 
a new Superior. Pray God that he may 
inspire us to elect one worthy to take 
the place of her whom we have lost." 

Pastourel withdrew to the chamber 
which had been assigned for his lodg- 
ing, and the nuns returned in proces- 
sion to the chapel. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THB ELECTION. 

Pastourel passed a sleepless ni^ht , 
the scene which he had just witnessed 
had deeply affected him. His wild 
hopes, his ambitious projects had van- 
ished, it is true; his son's ingratitude 
had pierced his soul, and his gross vul- 
garity had humbled his pride; but he 
asked himself if this were enough? 
if he deserved the least pity from heav- 
en? The words of Jean Couteau re- 
turned incessantly to his mind, and 
racked by grief and penitence he await- 
ed the dawn of day. 

As soon as the sun appeared above 
the horizon, the gate of the comfnunes 
was opened by the gardener, and he 
could leave the building where he had 
passed the night, but the convent re- 
mained closed. 

Pastourel inquired of the gardener by 
what means he could see one of the 
sisters of the community; the latter 
answered that none of them could hold 
communication with a stranger, except 
by the express permission of the Supe- 
rior, and that as there was now no Supe- 
rior, it would be necessary to wait until 
the election was concluded. 

Pastourel resolved to profit by this 
opportunity, in order to obtain from the 
man some information which might be 
useful to him, and he^^d : t 
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** Which of your clames will be cho- 
sen Superior?" 

*' Ma fin /" said the gardener, who, 
finding an occasion for speaking freely, 
was disponed to take advantage of it, 
** the dispute will be a warm one, for 
there are tvVo candidates, who have 
each a party." 

^* Ah !" said Pastourel, " and what are 
the names of these two candidates V* 

" Their names will not tell you 
much," said the gardener, ** but I know 
well enough for whom I would vote, if 
I had a voice in the chapter." 

" For whom would you vote — then ?" 

** For sister Martha, in truth, for sis* 
ter Martha." 

This was the Duchess de Nevers. 

" She is kind and generous then, I 
suppose?" said Giacomo, who felt a 
sensation of joy at this display of pre* 
ference for his sister. 

" Between ourselves," replied the 
gardener, "it is not for her kindness 
and generosity, that I would choose her, 
seeing that I have nothing to do with 
them — in truth, do you see ! it is thus— 
she is not very zealous for the rules, 
and if she were our Superior, ma foi ! 
one could ^regale himself a little, with- 
out fear of being turned away ; and if 
a fair pilgrim came from time to time to 
demand hospitality, I do not think that 
sister Martha would make very strict 
inquiries as to where she passed the 
night." 

The gardener winked as he said this, 
and smiled significantly. 

" It is your opinion then that sister 
Martha finds it tiresome in the con- 
vent?" 

" Ah ! said the gardener, she weeps 
less over her past faults, than for an op- 
portunity of repeating them." 

" But how know you," said Pastourel, 
"that sister Martha has any faults to 
reproach herself with V* 

" Why, if not, why should she be 
here ? Ah, ha ! this is not a convent 
of novices," said the gardiner ; " 1 will 
answer for it, there is not one here who 
in times past has not done something to 
justify the rigor of our rules." 

" But in this case it would seem that 
they ought to be very indulgent. When 
one has sinned oneself — : — " 



" Ha !" said the gardener, interrupting 
Pastourel, in a tone of irony, " you must 
be a very holy man if you think that.* 
They are all shrews. Hold, there ^as 
Mother Agatha who has just died.; she 
had not formerly been very wicked, but 
she was so anxious about her salvation, 
that she held the reins pretty tight, but 
it will be far worse if sister Claude is 
chosen." 

"Oh," said Pastourel," "it is sister 
Claude, then, who disputes the place 
with sister Martha, and she would be 
more severe I" 

" She would be toward others what 
shells toward herself. It is frightful, 
my dear friend," said the gardener, " to 
think what a woman's frame can endure. 
Stay, now ; I am passably sturdy and 
strong ; well, in the course of the holy 
week, I lose more than thirty pounds ; 
I feel dizzy, as if I were drunk, the fast- 
ing takes such hold of me. But as for 
sister Claude, I cannot tell what sh^ is 
made of ; she fasts every day ; every 
day, prayers, penance, discipline, vigils ; 
well, nothing affects her ; she comes, 
she goes, she is ready for everything 
and at all hours, and I never meet her 
that I do not start when she fixes her 
flashing eyes upon me. How does she 
live ? What gives her this strength that 
never wearies ? If we were not in the 
house of the Lord, and if she wefre not 
the most exemplary of our dames, I 
should think that she was possessed by 
the devil." 

Pastourel was reflecting upon these 
words, when suddenly the chapel re- 
sounded with chants and thanksgivings, 
and the gardener said : 

" Ah I the election is finished. They 
are installing the new Superior. When 
the ceremony is ended, I will present 
your request to her." 

" Who can they have chosen ?" said 
Pastourel. 

" Wait a moment," said the garden- 
er ; "I will tell you at once." 

He approached the chapel, listened, 
and appeared greatly astonished. 

He listened anew ; at last he return- 
ed with an air of disappointment, and 
said to Pastourel : 

" Something extraordinary is passing 
in the chapel." ^ , 
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••Whatisit?" 

*< I told you that I virould soon know 
• which of our dames had been elected." 

" Yes." 

" They have just finished with the 
salutation, and as I know the voices of 
them all, I said to myself : ' I shall hear 
all those who repeat the formula before 
the Superior, and the one whose voice is 
wanting must have been elected.' — 
Well, I counted ; I recognized all the 
voices that spoke ; but I heard neither 
the voice of'sist^ Claude nor that of 
sister Martha. Something has happen- 
ed." 

Pastourel conjectured that one of the 
two claimants had refused to render hom- 
age to the other, and the sole vexation 
which he felt at this incident was that 
he was still left in uncertainty as to the 
result of the election. But Pastourel, 
after having witnessed the strife of hu- 
man passions in the world, and under 
their worst aspect, did not imagine that 
he had yet a lesson to learn on this sub- 
ject. 

He waited until the ceremony was 
ended, and hoping to obtain from his 
sister more precise instructions as to the 
manner in which he could serve the ba- 
roness, he seqt a request to the Superiof , 
whoever she might be, for permission 
to see sister Martha. 

•* Sister Martha is not visible," was 
the reply brought back by the porteress. 

He questioned this nun in order to 
learn if this refusal was owing to a 
general rule or a particular prohibition, 
but the woman refused to reply. 

"Well then," he rejoined,'" if sister 
Martha is not visibly to her brother, the 
Prince of Puzzano, inquire if sister 
Claude is visible to the shepherd Pas- 
tourel." 

The nun retired, and returning in a 
moment, said : 

" She whom you have named sister 
Claude, who is now our Superior, is not 
. visible." 

"Well then!" rejoined Pastourel, 
<< since sister Claude is the Superior, 
and as it is she doubtless who forbids or 
permits the others in this house, to re- 
ceive those who visit them, say to her 
that I wish to see sister Martha, that I 
am resolved to see her, that I am not a 



man to be stopped by the walls of a 
Convent, and that I will enter it 
forcibly, if I cannot otherwise see my 
sister." 

The nun had listened to Pastourel 
with a coolness which was not in the 
slightest degree disturbed by the threats 
of the pilgrim, and Giacomo, who had 
yielded to a hasty impulse of* anger, 
thinking that he might succeed better 
by stratagem, added : 

" Say also to sister Claude that 
events are passing at the castle of La 
Roque, of which it is necessary that she 
should be informed." 

The nun retired without replying, 
and presently returned with this 
answer : 

" Tho violence with which the house 
of the Lord is threatened brings no fear 
to those who inhabit it, and as to our 
worthy Superior, no tie now binds her 
to the world upon which she has turned 
her back, and all which passes there 
should remain unknown to her." 

A flush of anger and mortification 
rose to Pastourers cheek at these words. 
The voice of repentance had begun to 
murmur in his bosom, but it was drowiv 
ed by the promptings of pride. That 
pride which had taken delight in influ- 
encing the destinies of others, in sha2>> 
ing them to his will, in suspending 
them, controling them, this pride still 
swayed him ; he felt humiliated at the 
thought of leaving the Convent to seek 
out Jean Couteau or Don Jos^, to say: 
" I have tried to rescue Charlotte, and I 
cannot !" 

We are unable to say \i4iat resolution 
Pastourel would have formed, if aa 
auxiliary had not suddenly arrived, 
upon whom he was far from counting. 

As a nun came to inform him that he 
must leave the Convent before nights 
fall, the bell of the outer gate of the 
monastery was rung, and Pastourel, to 
his- 'astonishment, beheld Charlotte 
enter, escorted by three men. One of 
these men was the criminal judge, tbi 
two others, his colleagues. 

Pastourel advanced with curiosity, 
and remarked upon the countenance of 
Charlotte, an expression of anger and 
of resolution which convinced him that 
she would. not submit^ A& the disgrace 
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with wldcll she was direatened, without 
defending herself to the last extremity, 
and while the porteress went to inform 
the Superior of this new visitor, he 
approached the young girl, who did not 
recognise him in his Pilgrim's garh, 
and said hastily: 

*' The Superior of this conyent is your 
mother, the haroness J)e la Roque." 

Then as the judge drew near to hear 
what the stranger was saying to the 
prisoner, Pastourel added : 

" I have come here to see my sister, 
who is confined in this house under the 
name of sister Martha ; they have re- 
fused my request, and I was begging 
this young girl to tell her that I am 
here, and that it is important for the 
safety of those who are most dear to 
her, that I should see her. I will ven- 
ture also to pray you, sir, to intercede 
for me with the Superior, for I suppose 
you are about to be admitted to her 
presence." 

" You will see her yourself, sir," said 
the judge, " for she will come to receive 
her whom 1 am about to entrust to her 
care."- 

In truth, a moment after, the Superior, 
accompanied by four sisters, appeared 
at the principal door of the inner build- 
ing. The judge and his colleagues 
bent their knees respectfully, while the 
Superior gave them her blessing, and 
the judge then read aloud the following 
document. 

" On thrs day, to wit, the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1724, 1, Normand, criminal judge 
of the bailiwick of Fojx, accompanied 
by my two colleagues, have at the 
request of baron De la Roque placed in 
the hands of dame Agatha — " 

The judge paused, and said : 

** I was ignorant that the convent had 
a new Superior." 

" Write Claude," replied the Superior 
in a solemn voice, undisturbed by the 
siightesi emotion. 

The judge changed the name and 
resumed : 
. ** I have placed in the hands of dame 
Claude, Superior of the convent of Sk. 
Benoit, the demoissUe Charlotte De la 
Boque, that she may remain here eon- 
fined until it is the pleasure of her 
father to remove her, in which case 
13 ^ 



dame Claude engages to restore her at 
the simple demand q{ the said Sieur 
baron De la Roque." , • 

The document having been read, the 
judge continued : 

" Will you receive the prisoner and 
sigh this paper ?" 

*' It is my duty to do so," said the 
Superior. 

She signed the document without 
the sUghest change in the icy coldness 
of her features, and when the associate 
judges had signed it as witnesses, the 
Superior said to Charlotte : 

" Enter, my daughter ?" 

This title was not that which a mother 
gives to hex child. The Superior caUed 
Charlotte her daughter as she called 
Pastourel her brother, because it was 
the consecrated word. Giacomo now 
advanced, and said with an air of pro- 
found reverence : 

'^ Madam, I have requested to see 
sister Martha." 

" Sister Martha is in the hall of the 
penitents — the rules do not admit it." 

** In that case, madam, it is you to 
whom I would speak." 

" I desire to hear nothing of worldly 
matters." 

And directing Charlotte to precede 
her, she entered the convent and the 
door was closed. A moment after a 
collation was served up before the 
judges in that part of the communes: 
where Pastourel had been lodged.. 
After two hours of repose, the judge 
was about to return home, when new- 
comers prevented his departure as welli 
as that of Pastourel. These new com- 
ers were D'Auterive, Bernard and Gal- 
idou. But before we recount the mo- 
tives which led to their arrival, we* 
must describe the scene which pasaedt 
in the interior of the convent. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

M0T^9B AND IHLUGHT£B. 

When a person in Charlotte's posi^ 
tion entered the convent, the cttstom, if 
not the rules required that she shooUt 
pass a kind of examination of conacienoe- 
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before the Sa|>erior, who treated her 
more or less rigorously, according to 

- the degree of penitence which the pris> 

oner seemed to manifest; for young 

girls of rank were never imprisoned in 

this manner unless for some grave fault. 

We have alluded to the impertur* 

ability with which the baroness had 
heard the name of the maiden, who 
was thus placed in her keeping. Was 
her indifference a mask with which she 
had learned to hide the most violent 
emotions? or was her heart so har- 
dened in the exercise of her- monastic 
duties, that she required no effort to 
conceal them. 

The sisters of the convent of St. 
Benoit were unable to decide, for mother 
Claude, turning toward them, said in a 
calm and icy tone : 

" I am about to interrogate this young 
girl according to usage, and I will after- 
wards inform you as to the manner in 
which she must be treated." 

The nuns bent their heads, and the 
Superior said to Charlotte : 

" Follow me, my daiJ^ghter." 

She led the way, ascended the stairs 
with a slow and firm step, entered the 
cell from which the corpse of the pre- 
vious Superior had been removed in 
order to be placed in the chapel, and 
taking a seat, she signed to Charlotte 
to draw near, and said to her in a stern 
and severe voice : 

<* For what fault have you been 
brought here V* 

Charlotte did not reply; shje gazed 
attentively at this woman, whose gleam- 
ing eyes expressed neither curiosty, 
nor agitation, nor anger. This woman 
was her mother; she could not but 
know that it was her daughter whom 
she thus addressed, and still nothing 
seemed to indicate it. Notwithstanding 
the calculating, selfishness of Charlotte's 
character, her heart was not destitute of 
those lively impulses which are ever 
found in youth, and she felt deeply agi- 
tated at finding 4ierself in the presence 
of her mother, whom she had not seen 
for sixteen years. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, more 
troubled than she was willing to appear 
at this chilling' reception, Charlotte did 



not reply, hat remained with her eyes 
fixed upon the Superior. 

" Have you heard me ?" rejoined the 
latter sternly, ** or do you refuse to an- 
swer?" 

' The severity with which this question 
was uttered, irritated Charlotte, whose 
emotions of tenderness were far from 
beinfif intense, and she replied : 

"I have heard you, madam, and I 
am ready to answer you." 

** For what fault have you been 
brought here ?*' 

** For the fault of another, madam, 
said Chorlotte. 

" It is the usual answer of the guilty.' 

" On this occasion, madam," rephed 
Charlotte haughtily, **it is the answer of 
an innocent person." 

The baroness manifested no emotion, 
but she did not at once reply ; it seemed 
as if she reflected upon the words which 
she was about to utter. 

" The baron De la Roque," she said 
at last, *<is sometimes violent, hasty, 
unjust, and it is, perhaps, an impulse 
of unreflecting anger, which has urged 
him to this act of severity." 

*' The baron De la Roque has been 
just in his conduct towards me, mad- 
am," replied Charlotte, with a smile of 
keen disdain ; " he has even displayed 
clemency. It is neither through his 
fault, nor through mine that I am here." 

A glance of more than usual bright- 
ness was the only sign which admon- 
ished Charlotte that her words had 
reached their aim, but the Superior 
controlled herself, and rejoined : 

" If it suits you to make a mystery 
of the motives which have led to your 
imprisonment, it is neither my duty, 
nor have I the power to wrest your 
secret from you. I will order, there- 
fore, that they lead you to the cell 
which you are to occupy." 

'* On the conUrary, madam, it suits 
me to inform you of my secret ; my 
mother is confined in this convent; 
you know it, for you have heard my 
name, and as that which has led me hither 
concerps her, I do not think that I can 
ask counsel from any one more properly 
than from yourself, as to the manner 
in which I should conduct myself to- 
wards her." 
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All the baroness' self control could 
not disgaise the change in her voice, as 
she replied : 

" You know the respect which a 
daughter owes to her mother." 

" As I know,*' said Charlotte, " the 
affection which a mother owes to her 
daughter." 

Had the baroness been standing, her 
limbs would perhaps have failed her at 
the tone of menace in which these 
words were uttered. 

" What have you to claim from your 
mother's affection ?" said the baroness. 

*' That which is her duty before mkn 
and before God," said Charlotte, ** the 
truth !" 

"The truth," replied the Superior; 
" explain yourself; enough of evasions ! 
speak, and I will answer in place of your 
toother." 

" Do so, madam," replied Charlotte, 
** and tell me what it is my duty to do 
under the circumstances in which I am 
placed." 

Charlotte's features assumed an ex- 
pression of cruel malignity, and she 
continued, gazing steadfastly at the Ba- 
roness : 

" I am the daughter of the Baroness 
de la Roque, madam, but I am not the 
daughter of the Baron de la Roque." 

Charlotte paused ; the Superior, with 
a quick tone, responded : 

" Proceed !" 

" He who is my father, Comte Jose 
de Frias, disclosed this secret to me." 

The lips of the Baroness moved con- 
vulsively, and she muttered a few words 
which Charlotte could not hear. 

"Proceed!" she said, raising her 
voice. / 

" The Comte de Frias, after having 
convinced me of the trutli of this secret 
by a Solitary of the mountain, whom 
my mother must remember under the 
name of Pastourel, and who is no other 
than the Prince of Puzzano, the Comte 
de Frias, I say, my real father, madam, 
has easily persuaded me that it is dis- 
graceful and dishonest to keep a name 
which does not belong to me, and to 
claim the heritage of wealth, which 
ought not to be mine ; and prompted by 
the voice of conscience, I resolved to fly 
with him. But at the moment when we i 



were about to depart, we were surprised 
and arrested; then, madam, the Baron 
de la Roque has viewed as a crime that 
flight which was but an expiation ; has 
seen a lover in the father, whom I was 
about to follow, and he has oflered me 
the alternative of .a marriage with the 
Comte de Frias, or of public dishonor, 
by a suit in which the Comte will be 
accused of having induced me to elope 
with him from my father's house." 

Charlotte paused to watch the eflect 
of this disclosure, but the Baroness, with 
that calmness which so well concealed 
her emotions, replied : 

" Wo to the daughter who opens Jier 
ear to calumny against her mother !-* 
punishment will not fail to follow." 

At these words it was Charlotte's turn 
to hesitate : she could not imagine that 
a mother could hear an accusation like 
that from the lips of a daughter without 
.displaying some sign of emotion ; and 
she said to herself: "She is- not my 
mother." 

" The fault that you have committed, 
young girl," continued the Superior, " is 
unpardonable, and you will never leave 
this convent." 

At these w(yds all Charlotte's vio- 
lence, all her pride, was aroused, and 
she cried : 

" I am here under the protection of 
the laws, and I shall leave it upon a re- 
quisition from the Baron de la Roque." 

" You will never leave these walls,'* 
responded the Baroness. 

The tone of menace in which these 
words were uttered, instead of terrifying 
Charlotte, restored her energy, which 
was for a moment shaken, and she re- 
plied with a scornful smile : 

" Besides, madam,, if they have im- 
posed upon my credulity ; if the Comte 
de Frias has lied to me to induce me to 
quit France, all can easily be arranged. 
Let my mother swear before God, that 
Don Josh's .words are false ; that I am 
not his daughter ; and I will myself so- 
locit this marriage, which alone can re- 
store my honor, for this shall not be 
slandered." 

" You *demand an oath before God ?" 
said the Baroness, in a gloomy voice. 
"«• With her hand upon thp crucifix," 
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replied Chariotte, "and I will believe 
that I have been deceived." 

The Baroness gazed long and stead- 
fastly at Charlotte, and said at last, in a 
hollow and stifled voice : 

**I>o you know to whom you are 
speaking, unhappy child ?" 

" To the Superior of the Convent of 
Saint Benoit,'' said Charlotte. 

** You are speaking to your mother," 
cried the Baroness, with flashing eyes. 

" I should not have supposed it from 
the reception which she has given me, 
for she knew that she was speaking to 
her daughter." 

"Yes," replied the baroness, whose 
features were agitated by a convulsive 
tremor, ** yes, it is a just retribution ! 
On the day when I believed I had ac- 
quired pardon for my fault by fifteen 
years of penitence, of maceration and 
prayer — on this day it rises up to re- 
proach me; and called up by whom? 
Oh, God I hj my daughter t" 

Charlotte was somewhat moved by 
this manifestation of despair; she took 
a step toward the baroness, saying, in a 
softer tone : ' 
. " My mother T 

The baroness repul^ her with an 
imperious gesture. 

'* I am no longer a mother," she said. 
•* I have never been one P' 

She rose, and stretching her arms to- 
ward heaven, exclaimed : 

" Is this jlistfce, ah Gad ? Thou hast 
promised absolution to repentance, par- 
don to penitence; and to what have 
served all the fair years of my youth, lost, 
stifled, withered in this retperat. No, it is 
not justice. Thou dost allot too fair a 
portion to crime, that Thy servants 
should not follow after it; Thoa dost 
not measure the trial to the strength ; — 
and what wonder that the victim falls ? 
Well, so he it— so be it!" 

Her mother's wildness terrified Char- 
lotte, and she said in a huiried tone : 

** The secret has never left my bosom, 
madam." 

The baroness ga2ed upon her with 
fearful anxiety, and after a shq;rt silence, 
replied : 

"Is this true?" 

^I swear it? If it were otherwise. 



would I have been dragged hither, sni' 
lied and dishonored ?" 

" And still,^ rejoined the baroness, 
•* this secret which you boast of having 
kept so carefully, you disclosed to the 
Superior of this convent." 

" I knew in whose presence I stood, 
madam.** 

The Superior started backward in ter- 
ror, and said, while a tear trembled upon 
her eyelids : 

" ¥ ou knew this, and you spoke to 
me as you did." 

" I regulated my words by yours,* 
replied Charlotte, boldly. 

** Oh t" cried the baroness, •* in what 
way of crime and vice have you been 
reared by him whose name you bear ?" 
" My conduct is pure, madam !" ex- 
claimed Charlotte ; " there is not an hour 
of my life that I fear to submit to the 
judgment of mankind." 

*♦ Even this hour ?" said the baroness, 

** I am innocent, madam ; and I have 

come here to request my mother to give 

the proof of my innocence to those who 

accuse me." 

" Even at the price of her honor ?" 
said the baroness. 

** Should mine remain sullied ?** re- 
plied Charlotte, caldly. 

" But do you know," cried Paula, 
who now wept freely, " da you know 
what I have suffered for these fifteen 
years, in order to preserve that honor 
which you would wrest from me ? Do 
yon know what it is to live, young, beau- 
tiful, with a heart full of passion in this 
cold and fearful solitude ? to be enclosed 
in this tomb, more narrow than the 
grave, and which nothing can penetrate 
but sorrow ? Do you know the strength 
which I have needed to endure this trial 
without hope, without solace, without 
affection ? Do you know all this, and 
yet venture to appear here, to bid me 
resign the fruit of all these fearfiil sac- 
rifices ?" 

"I do not know, madam,*' replied 
Charlotte, ^^the strength that is required 
to conceal a fault of which one is guilty, 
but I have been obliged to learn what 
firmness is necessary to support a mis- 
fortune which has been bequeathed to 
me by a fault of which I am innocent. 
Yoa have lived in penitence, iDwlam ; 
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you have imposed upon yourself severe 
mortifications ; .1 have been compelled to 
submit to those which have been inflicted 
upon me by your husband, vfho struck 
the child because the mother had escaped 
him ; you have sacrificed me to the 
phantom ot your honor, and should I 
spare you, and leave in doubt the purity 
of mine? I am an unworthy chilli, 
perhaps ; but what could she expect who 
has been an unworthy mother? -You 
have been unwilling to endure dishonor; 
I also am unwilling to endure it. Let 
Ood judge between us." 

At this reply the baroness rose sud- 
denly erect, and remained for a moment 
motionless. She stammered a few 
word^, among which Charlotte could 
distinguish the following : 

" My God ! my God i wilt thou never 
pardon me ?" 

Then her eyes rolled, a few convul- 
sive sobs broke from her breast, and, as 
if striken by lightning, she fell sudden- 
ly upon the marble pavement of her 
cell — She was dead ! 

At this spectacle Charlotte uttered a 
piercing shriek, and called for help. 
A few nuns entered, and raised the 
body. The face was livid, ^nd fright- 
fully distorted, the limbs stifiened and 
rigid as iron, the hands clenched, the 
eyes open and almost starting from 
their sockets. 

Charlotte, overcome with horror stood 
gazing at the hideous corpse, while the 
sisters questioned her concerning the 
cause of this fearful occurrence. She 
did not hear them ; her eyes seemed 
fastened upon that face, the expression 
of which appeared still so implacable ; 
and when, at last, she recovered from 
her stupor, the first words which esca- 
ped her lips were these : 

•* Who now will prove my inno- 
cence ?" 

Paula's body had in the meanwhile 
been deposited upon the same bed from 
which, a few hours before, they had 
removed the lifeless remains of Arman- 
do, and one of the nuns having ap- 
proached Charlotte, said to her in a 
solemn tone : 

"My daughter, we permit you to 
pray near the corpse of your mothe]:, 
until the certificate of her death is drawn 



up, which you will sign, for you alone 
were present at her decease." 

The nuns npw retired, and left Char- 
lotte alone with the lif^es» remains of 
her mother. Soon the chapel resounded 
with the same chants which had been 
heard on the preceding evening, and 
the knell proclaimed that another of the 
nuns of the convent had departed this 
life. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SCHEMES OF VENGEANCE. 

.The bell had just begun to toll when 
Bernard, Galidou, and D'Auterive reach- 
ed the convent. They were the bearers 
of an order from the baron de la Roque, 
demanding the reistoration of his daugh- 
ter ; they placed it in the hands of the 
criminal judge, who at once desired to 
see the Superior. It was then that the 
porteress announced that she was dead. 

Bernard requested permission to see 
his mother. This permission could 
only be granted by a new Superior, and 
he was obliged to wait until the chapter 
had made their choice . Pastourel 
calmed the impatience of the young 
Marquis, who seemed resolved to force^ 
his way into the monastery. His heart 
was filled with a fearful presentiment, 
yet he durst not accuse Charlotte, who, 
as the amorous Bernard declared, was 
the object of base calumnies, and- he in- 
quired the reason which had induced the 
baron de la Roque to retract his order. 
The following account was given him 
by Bernard. 

The reader will remember, doubtless, 
that at the moment of Don Jose's arrest; 
he 'had requested an interview with 
Bernard, which the latter had promised 
him. The baron de la Roque had 
heard this promise, but he had not op- 
posed its execution. Solely occupied 
with his vengeance, he saw but one al- 
ternative : either Don Jose will confess 
the truth, and the proud Paula is ruined 
together with her lover, or he will be 
silent, and Charlotte is ruined together 
with her father. 

When Bernard entered th^ presence 
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of the man, whom he still knew only 
tinder the name of Vasconcelloa, he had 
provided means for lys escape, and had 
brought with kirn two swords. The 
young Marquis showed them to him, as 
ne entered the chamber in which Vas* 
concellos was confined, and said : 

*<It is with these, sir, that we will 
explain mutters." 

Vasconcellos sole reply was a smile 
of disdain. 

"You are afraid then, Master Vas- 
concellos,*' said Bernard. 

"Marquis De Velay," replied Don 
Jos^, in a stern voice, " I am called 
the Comte De Frias ; you cannot be a 
stranger to that name, and you should 
know that none of those who bear it, 
bear it unworthily," say you ! • 

"The Corate De Frjas, say you? 
The Comte De Frias was my father's 
friend. He had a son ?" 

" DoD'Jos6 De Frias. I am he." 

" Who lived for many a year in the 
Castle of La Roque V 

" The same." 

"And who disappeared at the time 
when the Baroness de la Roque retir- 
ed to ihe convent of Saint Benoit ?" 

" I expected to tell you my history, 
marquis, but you seem well acquainted 
with it.*' 

" And what is this history to our affair, 
sir," replied the marquis, " unless it be 
that instead of supposing that I am about 
to measure swords with an adventurer^, I 
may know that I am about to'contend 
against an equal." 

" M. De Velay," rejoined Don Jos6, 
"ean you not cpmprehend me? If. I 
have disclosed myself to you, if I have 
recalled to your remembrance my sojourn 
in the castle of La Roque, and my dis- 
appearance at the time when the unhap- 
py Paula retired from the world, can 
you not comprehend, I say, that in all 
these circumstances, there may be some- 
thing which can explain this flight of 
Charlotte's, otherwise than by a love 
which is culpable, and of which you have 
cause to be jealous." 

Bernard well understood the meaning 
of these words, and he reflected care- 
fully before replying : 

"You have long deferred the disclo- 
sure of this secjret," he said at last; 



'< had you done so sooner, all this would 
not have happened, neither would you 
have run any risk in doing so. But is 
it not an inveption to free yourself from 
the danger which threatens you ?'* 

" And what is this danger which has 
such terrors for me ?" 

" That of rendering me an account foi 
your elopement with Charlotte." 

" Well, then. Marquis De Velay," 
rejJied Don Jos6, " let it be understood 
that I am ready to render this account 
either as a father or as a lover ; and, 
that settled, I do not hesitate to tell you 
that I depend upon you to wrest Char- 
lotte from the violence and brutality of 
the Baron de la Roque. 

" This violence and this brutalityineed 
not be feared now, for Mademoiselle de 
la Roque (I must still call her by this 
name,) is at present at the convent of 
Saint Benoit." 

" She must be set at liberty then, sir," 
replied Don Jos6. 

" And with what intent ?" 

After these j)reliminary explanations, 
Don Jos6 finished by describing clearly 
to Bernard, the position in which he 
stood ; he convinced the marquis that 
he had been « used as an instrument of 
the baron's vengeance, who was resolv- 
ed to ruin either Charlotte or Paula, and 
Bernard at last engaged to liberate the 
maiden from her confinement. 

This interview was long, and it had 
not yet ended, when Galidou, D'Aute- 
rive and Barati, arrived at the castle, 
hoping to find the criminal judge still 
there, while Jean Couteau escorted the 
Comtesse D'Auterive to her dwelling. 
They now heard the cause of the judge's 
absence. We request the reader's per- 
mission to describe the scene which oc- 
curred in reference to this subject; it 
turns, indeed, upon facts already known 
to him, but it will add a most striking trait 
to the different characters which we have 
endeavored to depict in this narrative. 

The three new comers had been ad- 
mitted into the baron's presence, who re- 
quested to know what led them in search 
of the criminal judge at that hour. D* 
Auterive had given his uncle, a some- 
what exaggerated account of the vio- 
lence which had been inflicted upon 
them by the shepherd Bastourel. an ao 
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count in which the baron had not placed 
the slightest confidence, for when D'Au- 
terive had concluded, he said to him, in 
a tone of mockery : 

" And what motive led you to Pas- 
tourel, ray dear nephew V* , 

"To obtain certain information con- 
cerning a person in this neighborhood." 

" Peste /" said the baron, " since you 
came here to give your consent to 
.Bernard's marriage, I should think that 
the information which you first needed 
should concern me, or, at least, my 
daughter, and I think, nephew, that our 
acquaintance is of too old a date to 
leave you in ignorance as to myself." 

** And if it were so, uncle," said 
D*Auterive, " a marriage is too serious 
an afiair to be arranged in haste, and I 
did not think it useless to inquire into 
the conduct of the maiden to whom I 
was about to entrust a young man — " 

" Whom you love as a son, although 
you are scarcely entitled by your age to 
do so." 

" Wh^t mean you, uncle ?" 

" Ah !" replied the old man, with a 
savage laugh, "it is a consolation to 
know that the most skilful and crafty 
belong to ihe great fraternity. What 
say you, master Barati ?" 

" To, each his calamity, baron,, and 
to each his vengeance. I have journeyed 
two hundred leagues to reach mine, and 
it will not escape me." 

" I have not left my house for mine," 
said the baron, " and I hold it sure." 

** Explain yourself, uncle," said D' Au- 
terive, quickly. 

"Do you then know nothing of 
what has passed her this evening ?" 

" We were told," replied D'Auterive, 
" but I did not comprehend it." 

" How ! you do not comprehend that 
this Yasconcellos is Don Jos^ himself." 

At this disclosure a part of the baron*s 
plan was unveiled before the eyes of 
D'Auterive ; but the old man did not 
give him time to calculate the probabili- 
ties of its success, but proceeded to 
develope it with that savage joy which 
he had displayed to Jean Couteau. In 
truth, it seemed impossible that his 
vengeance could escape him. But for 
his blindness, he would have felt flat- 
tered by the gleam of admiration which 



lighted up the features of old Barati. 
But the latter was unabJs to control the 
emotion which agitated him, and he 
said ! 

" Oh, you at least will strike all the 
guilty ones!" 

" Ah ! old councillor," said the baron, 
"1 would give* up two of them to be 
able to seize the third ; i would let Don 
Jos6 and Charlotte go, if I could but 
strip from Paula that mask of virtue 
which covers her, if I could but tear 
her from that convent, where, like your 
wife, who is now the Superior there, 
she has gained so fair a name for 'sanc- 
tity." 

" What?" cried Galidou, " my mother 
is still living, and I did not know it !" 

A gleam, of hate and vengeance 
seemed at once to light up the spirit of 
Barati. Excited as he was by the 
baron's diabolical craft, and resolved not 
to be surprised by him in his schemes 
of vengeance, he replied in a tpne of 
hypocritical anger : 

" Yes, she lives, and I have concealed 
you fvojp. her, lest she might testify that 
you are in truth the son of this wretch 
Qiacomo, and thus defeat the investiga- 
tion which will call upon him to prove 
that you are not a supposititioas child." 

It was apparently an act of great 
imprudence on the part of Barati, to 
inform Galidou in what manner he could 
escape the dan'ger by which he was 
threatened ; even in case that the resto- 
ration of the prince of Puzzano to his 
rights should be revoked, he was not the 
less his son, and according to that great 
principle of the lav/ : Iirfans pro ruUo 
habetur quoties de rebus suis agitur — a 
natural and not an adulterine son. 

Barati did not explain himself farther, 
for he observed the air of anxiety which 
was visible upon Galidou's features, and 
he thought himself sure of success. 

"Good! good!" he said to himself, 
" I will cause the mother to be disgraced, 
by the son ; he will demand from ^er thes 
avowal of her fault, in order to profit by- 
it." 

It was at this moment that Bernard! 
requested to speak with the baron. 

"Hal" cried the old man, "here* 
comes the precious instrument ofimv- 
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vengeance ; he is the man to aid you 
in obtaining yours — let me contrive it." 

Bernard entered, and cooimeaced by 
saying that he*had accused Charlotte 
unjustly, that she was innocent, that he 
would be warrant for her innocence, 
and ,that, to convince the baron, he 
declared himself ready to espouse her. 

The baron hstened patiently, and then 
said : 

" This devotion is praiseworthy, 
marquis De Velay, but it proves one 
thing; namely, that you are very 
credulous, and very much in love." 

" No, sir," said Bernard, " I am not 
a man easy to be deceived, and if Vas- 
concellos' explanations had not been 
satisfactory to my honor, I would not 
have ofifered to' become 'a warrant for 
them." 

" It is possible that they may be sat- 
isfactory to you, marquis, but 1 think it 
necessary that they should be so to me 
likewise," replied the baron, "Twill 
judge of them when you have rehearsed 
them to me." 

** I have told you, sir, that I am ready 
to espouse her," rejoined Bernard, " and 
this, as I think, should satisfy in all 
points, the honor of a father." 

D'Auterive, impelled by the blind av- 
arice which he hoped to satisfy by 
Charlotte's ruin, had the imprudence to 
interfere in this discussion, and said : 

" But, do you think that I would 
consent to this marriage after the accu- 
sation that has been brought Against 
mademoiselle De la Roque ? I speak 
it with regret in my uncle's presence, 
but I should abuse the confidence which 
the duke, your father, has placed in me, 
if I were to give my consent, after this 
public scandal.^* 

This poor D'Auterive .imagined that 
he was furthering the designs of his 
uncle, as well as his own interests by 
£ompeUing Bernard to reveal the secret, 
which had so suddenly quieted his sus- 
3>icion8 of Charlotte, but the baron was 
(Unwilling to receive this aid which 
would place the marquis in a position 
of superiority towards him, and he 
:replied in a mild and hypocritical tone : 

" And then, M. De Velay, I should 
^oget my duty as a father should I con- 
dsent to this marriage, for I must needs 



say that your own nao^e is not so free 
from all stain of this kind, that the ofier 
of your hand would be a sufficient 
answer to the slanders of the world. 
Sons are apt* to inherit the weaknesses 
of their parents, and they would say, 
perhaps, that the marquis De Valey had 
espoused a woman who was dishonored, 
as the father looked tamely upon the 
dishonor of his wife." 

"Who dares to say" that?" cried 
Bernard violendy, " it is a falsehood, a 
base calumny ! and coming from you 
it is an act of cowardice, for your age 
and helplessness shield you against my 
anger." 

** Ma fn, marquis," teplied the 
baron, " since you set yourself up for a 
defender of maidens who elope with 
their lovers, and of dames who have 
entertained gallants, you will find some 
one here to answer you." 

" Who ?" exclaimed Bernard. 

" Why, my nephew, comte D'Aute- 
rive, who knows better than any one 
else that I utter no calumny against the 
duchess, your mother." 

At this moment Bernard recalled to 
mind the singular smile which had 
escaped Pastourel, when he confessed to 
him his own liaison with the comtesse 
D'Auterive, and the words vvhich he 
had uttered : 

" It is heaven's vengeance !" 

His anger was strangely soothed by 
this recollection; Jbe was embarrassed 
in spite of himself as to the tone which 
he should assume in demanding satis- 
faction of an injury frbm a man upon 
whom he had infiicted an equal one. 

" Ha, baron !" cried Barati, " we 
need not complain of the children who 
do not belong to us, when those whose 
legitimacy is incontestible, hesitate to 
defend their mothers." , 

" The marquis hesitates," said D'Au- 
terive, with some agitation, "because 
he does not credit the injurious words 
of my uncle. The duchess De Nevers 
merits universal respect, and I should 
be more infamous than Bernard, if I 
suffered her to be calumniated." 

Galidou now interposed in his turn. 

" Bravo, comte D'Auterive !" he 
cried, "you have just taken a great 
burden from the heart of th^ marouis by 
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releasing him from the necessity of 
calling you to an account for sucn an 
injury, ior it is hard to be compelled to 
expose one's life, when one is about to 
espouse*a young and beautiful maiden." 

" Marquis of Veroni," said Bernard, 
with a lordly air, " if I knew by what 
right you bear this title, I would teach 
you to swallow your insolence at the 
point of the sword." 

" If proof is all that you need, I beg 
you to demand it of Pastourel. He 
will teach you that we are near enough 
akin, and that you cannot well com- 
promise your rank by a meeting with 
me." 

**Peste! and what is Pastourel to 
me, sir?" 

" Why, I should think," replied Gal- 
idou, " that the prince of Puzzano, your 
uncle, ought to know better than any 
one else whether his own son is of a 
birth sufficiently noble to measure 
swords with his nephew." 

" Peste ! my uncle Giacomo I" cried 
Bernard. 

" Yes, truly," said D'Auterive, " and 
it was for this reason that I visited him 
to obtain his opinion as to your mar- 
riage." • 

** And he is the father of the marquis 
of Veroni ?" 

" Yes," said Barati, " and it was for 
this that I repaired to the ruins to take 
vengeance upon him." 

" Ma foi^ cousin I" said Bernard, 
gaily, "excuse the tone in which I 
spoke to you," he then added, laughing, 
" since you have observed my hesitation 
to quarrel with the comte, I ought to 
explain ; having had the honor to be on 

Suite a familiar footing with madam 
)'Auterive, •! thought our accounts 
about even, and it seemed to me ungen- 
erous to call upon him to pay the cost 
of this explanation into the bargain. 
Now that he is informed of it, I am at 
his orders." 

As Bernard spoke, the baron De la 
Boque shook in his chair with laughter. 
" How I is it so ? my nephew too— 
it is admirable ! it is charming !" and 
he laughed so that the hall echoed 
again. Galidou and Bernard followed 
his example, while D'Auterive turning 
furiously to Barati, exclaimed : 



** It is you, who, by giving me a 
creature picked up in the street, have 
exposed .me, to this dishonor ; she has 
not belied the baseness of her birth." 

"And the duchess De Nevers," 
replied Barati, " and the baroness De 
la Soque and Armande De Lostanges, 
were they picked up in the street? 
They ^ were of the high noblesse, and 
you know what they have done." 

" If he knows that," said Bernard, 
" to the devil with all promises ! Baron 
De la Roque, Charlotte is not guilty, 
for — " 

" A word suffices," said the baron, 
" M. De Frias has told you all." 

" Yes." 

" You are ready to affirm it, and 
repeat it before witnesses ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, then," said the baron, " that 
is all that I require. Charlotte shall bp 
restored to liberty. Draw up an order 
directing them to place her in your 
hands. I can sign it in spite of my 
blindness. But, remember, that it will 
be necessary for you to repeat the accu- 
sation against Frias and the baroness 
before the criminal judge." 

" I will do so." 

" Nephew," said the baron, turning 
to D'Auterive, " I hope that you will be 
so obliging as to defer your vengeance 
until this evidence has been received." 

D'Auterive, who had not spoken for 
some moments, replied : 

" Uncle, it would be perhaps more 
suitable if you were to entrust me with 
the order for Charlotte's release." 

" Be it so. I will keep M. De Velay 
here, and then I shall be sure that there 
will be no quarreling." 

" Pardon me," said Bernard, " but I 
wish to go to the* convent of Saint 
Benoit. I must speak with my mother." 

" And I will accompany you," said 
Galidou, " to prevent mischief." 

" Must you also see your mother ?" 
said Barati. 

«< Perhaps so, sir," said Galidou. 

The three now took their departure 
from the castle, leaving the baron De la 
Roque and Barati alone. That which 
took nlace at the convent after their 
arrival there, will inform the (hree 
reader of the projects which these 
personages had formed upon the road« 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THS CHAFEL. 

As we have said, Pastourel, before 
informing the new comers of that which 
had passed in the convent, wished to 
learn the motives by which the baron 
had been so easily induced to give an 
order for Charlotte's release. Bernard 
informed him ; and the prince of Puz- 
zano now comprehended that the baron 
was more eager to execute his ven- 
geance against Paula than to punish 
Charlotte. He wished also to know 
what had brought D'Auterive to the 
convent, and why Gtilidou had accom- 
panied them, but they were both less 
communicative than Bernard. The 
comte gave the reason which he had 
given to the baron, and <Talidou pre- 
tended that he was curious to ' see the 
convent, without betraying the slightest 
intimation of his knomedge of his 
mother's existence and of his desire to 
^ see her. 

In the mean while the chapel re- 
sounded with the chants announcing 
the election of a new Superior. Pas- 
tourel had requested the judge and the 
gardener not to inform the new comers 
of the sudden and unexpected death of 
the tw^ Superiors., and he had under 
various pretexts delayed them from 
requesting admission. 

During the interval be had sent a 
billet to the new Superior, in which he 
had explained, doubtless, the motive of 
his visit. A messenger now came to 
inform those who waited that they 
should send in their requests to the 
Superior, and thaC she would answer 
them. Each one sent in his own — ^that 
is to say, D'Auterive demanded simply 
to speak with the Superior, Bernard to 
see the duchess De Nevers, and Gali- 
dou to see Madame Armande De. Los- 
tanges. The criminal judge transmitted 
the order for Charlotte's release. To 
the great astonishment of all, they at 
once received answer that they could 
enter the convent, and they were imme- 
diately led to the chapel. 

A melancholy spectacle met their 
.eyes as they entered. In the middle of 



the nave stood two coffins, and in diese 
two coffins lay two bodies with their 
hands crossed upon the breast and their 
faces uncovered. At the foot of these 
two coffins, a woman clad in the garb 
of a nun, but wrapped in a long black 
veil, was kneeling in prayer. At their 
head, the Superior herself, known by 
her cross of gold, was seated on an ele- 
vated chair, where she had just received 
the homage of the sisters of the com- 
munity. Her face was covered with a 
long veil. Upon a bench on either side 
of the coffins, were ranged the nuns, 
all veiled. 

This* gloomy spectacle struck the 
three new comers with secret terror, 
and Pastourel himself paused, when 
upon the point of breaking the silence. 
The S Ulterior addressed him : 

" Pilgrim," she said, " you have come 
to this house to speak with sister Mar- 
tha. What have you to say to her? 
She is present, and will hear you." 

" When those who have followed 
me," replied Pastourel,' " have told their 
errand, I will speak, for I am too old to 
be impatient, as they must be." 

The Superior made no remark con- 
<;^rning this reserve, and resumed with 
the same solemnity : 

"Comte d'Auterive, you have re- 
quested an interview witn the Superior 
of this house ; she is before you, she 
hears you, speak !" 

D'Auterive was deeply moved. The 
Superior, being seated, as we have said, 
at the head of the two coffins, while the 
nuns were ranged on either side, it fol- 
lowed that the strangers, among whom 
was D'Auterive, stpod at the foot of the 
two biers, so that the words which they 
uttered, passed over the« two corpses, 
which separated them. D'Auterive, we 
say, was deeply moved, and was for 
some moments unable to control his 
agitation. 

At last he spoke : 

" In the first place, I have come as 
the bearer of this order from my uncle, 
which reclaims his daughter, who, ow- 
ing to a deplorable error, has been con- 
fined in this convent." 

The Superior replied : 

" You hear, Charlotte De la Roque, 
they have come to restore you to liberty. 
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Do you persist in. the resolution veith 
which you were inspired by the fearful 
lesson which came to you from Ood's 
band ? Do you wish to return to the 
world ? Speak the word, rise, go, you 
are free !" 

None of the sisters moved, and D*- 
Auterive, halving somewhat regained his 
composure, said : 

«« Is Charlotte present V* 

No one answered. 

**Who can assure me of it? Her 
mother dwells within, these walls ; her 
mother may think that the motive which 
restores her daughter to liberty, will be 
prejudicial to herself, and perhfips she 
retains her here, to shield herself from 
the justice of men." 

" The baroness De la Roque," replied 
the Superior, " has now to answer only 
to ( he j ustice of (rod." 

" We shall know how to tear her 
from this house when the time arrives.'* 

The Superior extended her hand, and 
pointing toward one of the biers, she 
said : 

" Will you tear away ycyi corpse then, 
and yonder coffin ? There she lies, she, 
whom you would deliver over to the 
justice of men." 

D'Auterive remained silent, and the 
Superior continued : 

<*And now, Charlotte De la Roque, 
since this roan doubts of your presence 
here, speak ! what is your resolve ?" 

The nun who was kneeling at the 
foot of the coffin, rose : 

" Remove your veil," said the Supe- 
rior. 

Charlotte raised her veil. Four hours 
passed in this house had added ten 
years to her existence. A livid pale- 
ness was spread over her features ; her 
eyes, red and swollen, had lost their soft 
and limpid light ; a feverish tremor 
shook her lips and eye-fids, and gave 
her the aspect of a woman upon the 
verge of madness. 

** You see, Charlotte," resumed the 
Superior, ** you have but to speak ; no 
force controls you ; a magistrate, a kins- 
man, a lover, are standing near you ; 
diey will protect you ; they will lead 
you hence. Do you consent to iiccom- 
pany them ?" 



" No," replied Charlotte, in a gloomy 
tone. 

The criminal judge advanced, and 
said to her : 

" Do you refuse of your own f3ree 
willr 

" Yes." 

** They have Used neither prayers 
nor threats ?" 

« Ni." 

" But still," cried D'Auterive, impa- 
tiently, " this neW purpose must have a 
motive." 

Charlotte pointed towards her mo- 
ther's coffin, and replied : 

** That is the motive which has dic- 
tated my- resolve. Say to the baron 
De la Roque that his wife is dead, and 
that her daughter will never aid him to 
dishonor her memory." * 

"Charlotte!" cried Bernard, "have 
you forgotten my love so quickly ?" 

"A love which plays the spy, which 
accuses, which brands with shame. I 
will never forget it, never, marquis De 
Velay !" 

Bernard resolved to appeal to every 
tie, in order to bend her resolution, re- 
plied : 

" But the comte Don Jos^ De Frias 
awaits you." 

"I no longer know the comte De 
Frias." 

"What! your—" 

" Marquis De Velay," said the Su- 
perior, interrupting him, " mademoiselle 
De la Roque has informed you that she 
does not know the comte De Frias." 

" I know none of you any longer," 
said Charlotte. 

She dropped her veil, kneeled, and 
leaning her head upon her mother's 
coffin, renewed her prayers with fer- 
vor. 

" Comte D'Auterive, have you no 
other request to make ?" 

" Pardon me, madam," replied D'- 
Auterive, " but I would venture to so- 
licit the favor of explaining this request 
to yourself alone." 

" It is impossible," replied the Supe- 
rior, " I wish that all that passes in this 
house should be known to the sisters 
who are confided to my care." 

. " But still," replied D'Auterive, " I 
am unwilling to speak in-^the presence 
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of these persona who have accompanied 
me hither." 

" Let those retire in whose presence 
you are unwilling to impart this re- 
quest." 

D'Auterive turned. Beside the nuns, 
there were present in the chapel, Pas* 
tourel, Galidou, Bernard, and the crimi- 
nal judge. 

" Well, it is no matter I these know 
what I have to say to vop," replied 
D'Auterive, pointing to the three for- 
mer, '* and as to you, worthy judge, it 
will be necessary, doubtless, that you 
should be informed of it, and it is as 
well perhaps that you should be so now. 
as at a later period. Let all remain 
then, for I am not one of those who 
seek their vengeance by obscure in- 
trigues; that which I demand, I de- 
mand aloud.'' 

" Speak, then, comte D*Auterive," 
said the Superior. 

" Well, madam, I have come here to 
demand from you, both an asylum and 
a prison for a woman who has failed in 
her duties as a wife." 

"Who is this woman?" asked the 
duchess. 

" The comtesse D*Auterive, madam." 

" The comtesse D'Auterive 1" replied 
the Superior, while Bernard did not ex- 
hibit the slightest emotion. 

The Superior kept silence for a mo- 
ment, as if she expected to hear some 
voice raised in remonstrancei and then 
said : 

" Does the comtesse D'Auterive con- 
sent to enter this house ?" 

" I have not inquired her will on this 
subject," said the comte. " She is 
guilty, and if she refuses, the law will 
do me justice ; and it is for this reason 
that I have requested the presence of 
the criminal judge." 

" But the comtesse D'Auterive may 
maintain her innocence," said the Su- 
perior, " and I cannot receive her until 
she is found guilty, or has made a confes- 
sion of her fault." 

" She will make this confession," 
said the comte, ** rest assured of it mad- 
am, for I have already that of her ac- 
complice." 

"And who is the wretch that thus 
accuses and abandons a woman who 



has devoted herself to ruin for his sake f ^ 
cried the duchess impetuously. 

Bernard hung his head at these 
words, which were uttered in a tone of 
scorn, that could not be mistaken, al 
though the face of the speaker was cov- 
ered with a veil. A long silende fol- 
lowed this question. The Superior 
then resumed : 

" I knew a wife who was more fortu- 
nate than yours. Reproached by her 
husband, she found in her lover a man 
who dared to say to the injured spouse 
that he would not suffer him to dishonor 
her who bore his name. You know 
this man and this woman, comte D'- 
^futerive." 

" Yes, madam," said the comte. 

"And deadly "menaces and vows of 
eternal hatred, passed between the hus- 
band and the lover." 

" It is true, madam." 

"And still, when this woman had 
voluntarily expiated her fault by retir- 
ing from the world, this husband and 
this lover, influenced by a common 
interest, forgot, the one the injury 
which he had received, the other, that 
which he had inflicted, and to-day they 
are bound in such ties of amity, that the 
lover has been entrusted by the husband 
with an office which ciotnes him with 
his authority as a father." 

No one replied, and the Superior 
added with a vehemence that astonished 
all present : 

" You are all base and cowardly !" 

" Madam !" cried Bernard. 

The Superior hastily removed her 
veil, and added : 

" It is I who say it, marquis De 
Yelay; it is I, your mother; it iai 
who say, to you as I said to comte 
D'Auterive, you are base and cowardly ; 
you display courage only against 
women, whom you ruin, and then aban- 
don to infamy a,nd despair. Comte 
D'Auterive, you stand here as the rep- 
resentative of the duke my husband, 
the friendship which unites you is a 
disgrace., to him as well as to you. 
Bernard De Yelay, you have not a 
word to utter in favor of the woman 
whom you have professed to love ; you 
are the basest of mankind. Oo ! follow 
out your plans of venffefince beyond 
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these walls! the comtesse D*Auterive 
shall not enter them until the day when 
your testimony shall Kai^ proved her 
guilt, and then justice shall he done 
upon you hoth/ So help me heaven !'' 

" My mother 1" stammered Bernard. 

" Enough, sir marquis," replied the 
duchess De Nevers, ** enough ! And 
now, marquis of Veroni, what is your- 
errand here ?" 

Galidou, vain and presumptuous as 
he was, had not profited by the scene 
which had just occurred, and he re- 
plied, with his accustomed rudeness : 

" I have come to request my mother, 
Armande De Lostanges, to declare that 
I am her son, and the s&a, of your 
brother, Giacomo Spafia, prince of Puz* 
zano." 

** You were right, my brother," said 
the duchess, " he has come to demand 
his mother's dishonor. Well then, 
wretch, question this corpse, and blessed 
be God who has removed her from the 
world so soon ! blessed be God, who 
did not hearken to the wild desire, 
which tortured her departing spirit, who 
did not suffer her dying eyes to gaze 
upon thee ! blessed be God, who has 
spared her a bitter drop in her cup of 
woe, who has spared bar the fate of the 
unhappy Paula, who listened while a 
daughter*s lips reproached her with her 
fault, and demanded her dishonor !" 

•'Yes, yes," cried Charlotte, in a 
piercing tone, ** I am guilty ! I have 
committed this crime, and I will remain 
here to expiate it — yes, yes, 1 have 
killed her, killed my mother, and I have 
merited the curse of God V* 

" You can withdraw, sirs," said the 
Superior, when this cry of remorse 
had echoed through the chapel, " there 
is still a woman to be ruined. You 
must be impatient to complete the glo- 
rious deed. Go ! go !" 

She then added : 

" My brother, I am ready to listen to 
you.". 

" I have nothing more to say to you, 
my sister," said Pastourel. " God 
seems to have found no refuge for these 
unhappy women, except by granting 
them an asylum with him. It is only 
beyond the grave that one is safe (torn 
the malice of men ?" ' 



" Repentance, my brother," said the 
duchess, *• deep and sincere repentance 
is the only solace to the suflferer here. 
Armande died, grieving rfver her fost 
youth, over the joys of life, of which 
her fault had robbed her; Paula per- 
ished, smitten in h^ pride, which 
would have concealed her error, ev^n at 
the price of her salvation." 

" Neither the one nor the other had 
entirely overcome the emotions and the 
passions of, the world. She, whose 
hopes are placed in God alone, who^ 
confident in him, smiles, while the 
malice of man blights her earthly joys, 
and tramples her honor in the dust, she, 
alone, is strong. Hence ! and let no 
one among you ever cross again the 
threshold of this house !" 

They went out, and the chapel was 
closed. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 



FLOTTINGS. 



When Pastourel left the chapel with 
Galidou, Bernard, and the comte D'Au- 
terive, the latter expected to hear the 
old man add some traits of bis bitter 
raillery to the scornful lesson which 
they had just received from the duchess, 
but he seemed to have entirely forgotten 
them. They felt greatly relieved at his 
silence. D'Auterive and Beitiard had 
good reason to blush, if he had reproached 
them with the shameful compact, which 
sealed at once their mutual forgiveness 
and the ruin of the comptesse D'Aute- 
rive. As for Galidou he had been 
completely confounded in his brutal 
projects of ambition , when he found 4 

himself before the coffin of that mother 
from whom he. had come to requne a 
solemn declaration of her guilt. 
/ Still when they stfw Pastourel walk 
onward without addressing a word to 
either of them, without the slightest 
manifestation of resentment, they be 
came suddenly alarmed ; they knew 
Giacomo too well, they thought, to 
believe that this conduct was prompted 
by indifference or disdain. They im 
agined that he was leavins^hem to set 
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^m foot some secret project against 
them; they hastened after him by a 
common impulse, but without imparting 
to each oth^ their mutual fears. 

Galidou was the first to break the 
silence : 

" Ha ! cousin/' he cried, turning to 
Bernard, "whither can this old mad- 
man be going without saying good day 
or good evening." 

" Ma foi /" replied Bernard, dis- 
pleased at the tone in which he was 
addressed, ** I know little about it, and 
care less." 

" You are wrong, marquis," said 
D'Auterive. *' He is meditating some 
trick of his trade, and probably one 
of us will be the victim of it." 

Bernard at once changed his tone, 
suiting it to the rank of him who ad- 
dressed him, and replied : 

** This man, I say it, although he is 
my uncle, always has brought, and 
always* will bring misfortune to all con- 
nected whh him. Do you know that it 
was he, who induced Charlotte to fiy 
with her father, the. comte De Frias ; 
he then is the cause of all this mischief, 
for if he had not urged her to take this 
step, I should not have surprised her, 
and the old baron de la Roc^ue could not 
have brought about these calamities." 

" And which after all will be of no 
use to him." 

" You forget that he holds Don Jose 
in his hands.'' 

" And -what can he do with him," 
said Bernard. 

" If he asks counsel of Pastourel," 
said Galidou, "the old Sorcerer will 
teach him some villany." 

" It is certain that the prince's silence 
is extraordinary," <Jried D'Auterive. 

" He has left us without even look- 
ing at us," said Bernard, "we must 
beware." 

" What harm can he do us ?" said 
comte D'Auterive.' 

" Ah, pardieu," cried Galidou, " if 
we knew that we should be as deep as 
he." 

" See how he quickens his pace," said 
Bernard. 

" I think he is trying to get back to 
his den," cried Galidou, " when there, 
he will laugh at us, with his trap doors» 



his secret passages, and his whole arse- 
nal of jugglery." 

" True," said D'Auterive, " we were 
were caught there like rats in a trap." 

"We can never deal with him ex- 
cept on fair and open ground." 

Neither Bernard nor D'Auterive re- 
plied ; their silence satisfied Galidou 
that the proposal which these words 
concealed had not startled them; he 
paused, however, unwilling to say more, 
and waited for his companions to ad- 
vance a step to meet him. Bernard 
was the firsj to break the silence. 

••Look there!" he cried suddenly, 
" he turns to the left, he strikes into the 

£ath to the ruins ; we must know what 
e is about to do there." 

D'Auterive displayed still more clear- 
ly how well he had comprehended Ga- 
lidou 's thought, by exclaiming hastily : 

" Take care ! the criminal jucige 
cannot be far oflT." 

Bernard and Galiddu turned and be- 
held at a distance the judge and his two 
colleagues, pursuing the same road with 
themselves. 

"May the devil take them!" said 
Bernard in an impatient tone. 

"We must be prudent!" said D'- 
Auterive. 

Galidou appeared anxious for a mo- 
ment, and then cried : 

"For all his nimble legs, and his 
knowledge of the country, I could show 
you a way which would lead us to the 
ruins before he could reach them." 

'• Indeed !" said Bernard and D'Au- 
terive in one breath. 

" Yes," said Galidou, " and if the 
criminal judge has seen him turn to the 
left, he will see us turn to the right, and 
if necessary, he can testify that we have 
followed the road opposite to that taken 
by the old charlatan." 

This reference to a testimony which 
might exculpate them, displayed in all 
its nakedness the project of violence, 
which each secretly harbored against 
Pastourel. 

Giacomo's fate seemed sealed by the 
projects of these three men ; but a mere 
turn in the conversation afl^ded him a 
far better protection than his own skill 
and courage couM have done. 

" Are you sure," said> D'Auterive, 
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" tbat this road will bring us there be- 
fore him?" 

"Iam.»' 

" Why, then, if Pastpurel is in such 
haste to regain his den, as you say, 
why has he not taken it ?" 

" He probably does not know of it." 

" Why not, since you have discover- 
ed it?" 

" I did not discover it ; it was Catha- 
rine who showed it to me, when we had 
our little appointments in the wood. 
For finding, out secret roads, girls in 
love are more cunning than thieves." 

Bernard g^ed at Galidou in aston- 
ishment, and said : 

** How ! . Catharine ? the beautiful 
Gatbarine ?" 

" Why, yes," said Gralidou, " and a 
long time before you, marquis De Yelay ; 
before she was the wife of Pierre Cou- 
teau. Poor Pierre Couteau, he is an- 
other dupe !" 

Bernard laughed aloud, and D'Aute- 
rive felt a cold sweat break out at every 
pore of his body. He then muttered 
between his closed teeth : 

** Yes, yes, the duchess was right ! 
I am base and cowardly!" He then 
approached Bernard and exclaimed with 
a violence that seemed bordering upon 
madness : 

" Hold ! marquis De Velay ! You 
are a knave I One of us shall never 
leave this spot." 

" Ha !" cried the marquis, " what 
the d — 1 is the matter now ? what flea, 
has stung you ? Have you likewise 
been a lover of Catharine's, and would 
you do for her what you have not done 
for your wife ?" 

" I have profited by the lesson which 
your mother gave me, marquis, and the 
words of this boor have taught me all 
the baseness of my conduct : you must 
give roe satisfaction on the spot." 

" Willingly,*' said the. marquis, " but 
it is vexatious that in a place so retired 
as thii^, we have but one witness of our 
encounter." 

"And so much the more so," said Ga*^ 
lidou, " since if the marquis De Yelay 
does not despatch you, I shall do my- 
self the honor to take his place, for 
boors of my species are at least equal 
to marquises of yours." 



<* The judge is coming, and he can 
serve as a second for us aQ)" said D*Aa* 
terive. 

" That is to say, arrest us, if he sus- 
pects our project; you are mad, comte 
D'Auterive !" 

The latter did not reply, but began to 
call with all his strength : 

" Prince of Puzzano ! prince of Puz- 
zano 1" 

Giacomo looked around, and D'Au- 
terive made a signal for him to return. , 

Pastourel hesitated a iftoment, then 
descending the mountain, the suitimit 
of which he had almost reached, he 
was in a few moments near those who 
had called him. 

While D*Auterive, Bernard and Ga- 
lidou however, stopped to wait for Pas- 
tourel, the judge and his colleagues had 
kept on their way, so that they reached 
the group at the moment when Pastou- 
rel joined it. 

" Comte D'Aulerive," said the judge, 
" it is your intention, I suppose, to go , 
and inform the baron De la Koque of 
that which has occurred at the con- 
vent?" ' 

" It is probable that one of us will 
do this errand," said D'Auterive. 

" Which of you ?" said the judge. 

"Jkfa/oi," replied Bernard,. in a care- 
less tone, ** heaven only knows ; I think 
you would do well to go yourself, fop 
some of us may be prevented." , 

" I will go, Sir," said Pastourel. ' 

"In that case," replied the judge, 
" request the baron to inform me as 
soon as possible, if, in the present state 
of things, he intends to prosecute the 
complaint which he has entered against 
Don Jose and mademoiselle De la 
Roque." 

" I will inform him of your request," 
replied Pastou,rel, ** but I doubt whether 
he will now carry that matter farther." 

The judge did not reply. In the 
long exercise of the duties of his office, 
this man had acquired that admirable 
indifference, which looks upon the 
greatest crimes, the most terrible ^mis- 
fortunes with no other interest than that 
afforded by the employment which they 
may render necessary. He turned to 
D'Auterive, and said, with the most per- 
fect coolness: 
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•* I beg you, also, comte D*Auterive, 
to inform me if you intend to enter the 
complaint against the comtesse of which 
you have spoken." 

D'Auterive, who imagined that the 

i'udge had divined the motive which 
lad induced him and his companions to 
pause upon the road, replied moodily : 
'* Why do you ask that question, 
air ?" 

" Because," replied the judge, coolly 
taking a pinch of snuff, ** because I 
must inform you that I shall not be at 
home for a few days. We have made 
up a hunting party at Mas, and ma fat ! 
a little relaxation once a year from the 
vexations of office is not too much to 
ask." 

" You can hunt at your ease," replied 
Bernard in a tone of raillery. ** M. 
D'Auterive has hit upon a better way 
to avenge the injury which he has re- 
ceived." 

" Tut-tut — marquis," said the judge, 
" I ought not to know of these things ; 
but between ourselves the comte is right 
in withdrawing his complaint, for these 
affairs always produce scandal. Both 
parlies lose some honor by it." 

" I beg you to spare us your advice, 
sir judge," replied D*Auterive, "and 
you can continue your road." 

" I have no wish to offend you, nor 
to give you advice, comte D*Auterive," 
said the judge quietly, " for, although I 
can divine this better way, which you 
have chosen to obtain your vengeance, 
I do not think that you will act more 
prudently in the one way than in the 
other." 

" Indeed !*' replied the comte. 

" It is a duel, is it not ? you have 
resolved upon a duel? Well, what 
will you gain by it ? if you slay your 
wife's lover, she will hate you a little 
the more, and if he slays you, you will 
have served her wishes to a hair." 

Bernard and Galidou laughed aloud, 
and D*Aulerive replied in fury : 

»«vDo you know, sir, that I begin to 
find your lessons and your counsels far 
too impertinent, and that, judge though 
you are, I could make you repent of it." 

" M. D'Auterive," said the judge, in 
the calmest tone imaginablo. " I am 



the head of a family, and that which I 
say is for your good." 

He paused, and after an interval 
during which the different actors in 
this scene gazed at him inquisitively, to 
learn the motive which could impel him 
to meddle in an affair in which he had 
no concern, he added, taking a large 
pinch of snuff between his thumb and 
fingers : 

" Finally, comte D'Auterive, will you 
permit me to ask you one favor ?" 

" Dp it at once," said the comte. 

" Well then, sir, if you are resolved 
upon fighting, defer it for eight days, 
or rather,'' he added, quickly, " fight out 
of my district. Ma foil if any one is 
killed in the affair, I would rather that 
one of my colleagues should be em- 
ployed to hold an inquest on the body, 
and to draw up the minutes. Ma fai ! 
mafai!" he cried warmly, **when a 
man has but a single opportunity in a 
year for recreation, it is unfair to dis- 
turb him in it." 

This conclusion so surprised the three 
antagonists that they knew not what to 
answer. Pastourel alone gazed at 
this man with a kind of admira- 
tion. Never in his opinion, had con- 
tempt of human passions reached so 
high a point. 

" By what path," he said to himself, 
"has this man been able to attain to 
this state of supreme indifference ?" 

Still he did not address him, and the 
judge was about to retire, saying to 
D'Auterive : 

"I count upon your kindness, M. 
D'Auterive!" when from the height 
which Pastourel had just descended, a 
man was seen running in great haste 
towards them ; he uttered a cry when 
he saw them, and made a sign that 
they should wait for him. This man 
was Pierre Couteau. Whait brought 
him here ? what was his errand ? We 
will infrom the reader in due time. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DISCLOSURES. 

In OQe of the preeeding chapters, we 
left Jean Couteau escorting the comtesse 
D'Auterive to her house, or rather to 
the house of the marquis of Veroni, 
where she lodged together with her 
husband. On the other handv it will 
be remembered that when Bernard 
repaired to the corate De Frias, he had 
secured the means of his escape. 
Lastly, the reader is aware, that a^fter 
the departure of Bernard, D'Auterive 
and Galidou, Barati and the old baron 
bad remained together. We will now 
inform him what had become of these 
different persons, while the events^ 
which we have narrated, occurred at 
the convent. 

When the comtesse D*Auterive, still 
stupiiied by the tidings which she had 
just heard concerning her birth, reached 
the dwelling of Veroni with.Jeail Cou- 
teau, a domestic said to her : 

" What has become of the marquis ? 
There is some one here waiting for him 
with the utipost impatience." 

"Who?" said the comtesse, now 
alarmed at the slightest incident. 

" Ha, par dieu /" cried the domestic, 
" it is neither more not less than Cath- 
arine, Jean Couteau 's daughter-ini-law." 

" And what brings her here V* asked 
the old hunter in a rough tone. 

** She is waiting for the marquis," 
said the domestic. 

" What business has she with him ?" 
rejoined Couteau with increasing anger. 

" Your daughter-in-law !" said the 
comtesse, " she is the daughter of a 
certain Gali, is she not, whose son, 
named Galidou, has disappeared from 
the country." 

" And who, as they pretend,** said 
Couteau, in a low voice, '* is no other 
than the marquis of Veroni." 

** I am glad she is here," said the 
comtesse, in the same tone, ^* perhaps 
the knows something." 

"About what?" rejoined Couteau. 

Clemence did not at once reply; 
presently she said : 

" I wish to see^her, I wish to ques- 



tion her. I thank you, Jean ; you can 
return." 

" Madam, I should prefer taking 
Catharine back to the house ; this is 
not the place for her." 

" I must speak to her, I say. Yon 
can wait for her if you please." 

" I do not like this house well enough 
either to leave my daughter-in-law her* 
or to wait for her." * 

' " Well, then," replied the comtesse, 
quickly, " let Pierre Couteau come for 
her ; l should be very glad to speak 
with him also." 

" If that is the case, she can remain," 
said Jean, "since she will stay with 
you until her husband comes for hei, 
Besides," he added, between his teeth, 
" it is his affair." 

Madam D'Auterive entered the house, 
and sent word to Catharine that she 
wished to speak with her. The peasant 
Woman ;scanned the comtesse with an 
inquisitive scrutinizing glance, and al- 
though the fatigue of her walk may 
have disturbed her features, yet Cathv 
rine felt at once convinced that this was 
not the only cause of her agitation. 

" What is your wish, madam?" she said. 

" You are the daughter of Gali, ar« 
you not ?" 

"It is no news, ' madam," replied 
Catharine. 

" You are married to Pierre Couteau ?" 

" Ah ! indeed !" said Catharine, " that 
is so of course, since I am called Catli»> 
arine Couteau," 

" Your husband was a private in tht 
company of comte D'Auterive about, 
fifteen years agOi" 

" The comte can assure you of it.'* 

" Catharine," said the comtesse, whx). 
was beating the bush to start some bars 
at random, "very strange things ar» 
happening." 

This stroke reached its aim, and 
Catharine exclaimed : 

" Is the marquis of Veroni to espoust 
mademoiselle De la Roque ?" 

A womah could not be mistaken as 
to the meaning of this exclamation, 
which came thus spontaneously from a 
jealous heart. She gazed at Catharine 
with a confidential air, and said, sinking 
her voice : 

" Galidou may call himself marquia. 
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oi Veroni as much as lie will, he is not 
of a rank to obtain the daughter of the 
baron De la Eoque." 

" Ah !*' cried Catharine, in profound 
astonishment, ''do you know who he 
isf 

•" Yes, Catharine, and to prove it, I 
will tell you what is passing." 

She now ii:fformed her of the arrest 
of Don Jos^ and Charlotte, and of the 
vengeance that the old baron had 
resolved to take against his daughter or 
against his wife. 

Catharine listened quietly at this 
recital, and, at la A, replied : 

<' Well, then, you are as much inte* 
rested in this as I am, are you not, 
madam, for you are as unwilling that 
M. De Velay should espouse made- 
moiselle Charlotte as I am that Oalidou 
should espouse her." 

When women are led by no interest 
to hate each other, they are wonderfully 
frank as to their foibles, and madam 
D'Auterieve replied sadly : 

" Oh, that is passed now ! Let the 
marquis De Velay marry whom he 
pleases. I have something else to think 
of." 

" What is it ?" 

" Do you know who placed Gralidou 
in your father*s hands ?*• 

" Father Pastourel." 

" And has no none ever been to see 
him> during h^ absence ?** 
- " Oh, yeS, madam ; a woman of# 
Toulouse, named Vergnes, came very 
often on errands from Pastourel." 

"Vergnes!" repeated the comtesse 
D'Auterive, starting, "and do you 
know what has become of this wo- 
man ?" 

" She must be dead ; for it is a long 
dme since she has been seen here." 

" A very long time ?" said Clemence. 

" Why, it is sixteen or seventeen 
years," replied Catharine. " I remem- 
ber it, as if it was yesterday, for it was 
she who told me that (Oalidou was not 
my brother, add that was the cause 
rf my misfortune." 

"And since then, you have not 
heard of her?" 

^ Pierre Couteau, my husband, knows 
all about the matter,, madam, for he 
told me — ma fai / what was it he told 



me? ah! I have forgotten.— But if I 
am not mistaken, I hear his voice in 
the court — ^he will inform you. Only, 
as I made him believed was going to 
the ruins, say to him that you had sent 
for me, and that my errand to Pastou- 
rePs was only a pretext to get here." 

Pierre Couteau now entered, and 
Catharine seeing from the air of vexa- 
tion which was visible in his face, that 
he was but little pleased to find her 
in this house, hastened to say : 

" Here is madam D'Auterive, who 
has sent for me, thinking that I could 
give her some information respecting 
the woman Vergnes; you must know 
about her." 

"Ah!" said Pierre Couteau, "the 
comtesse remembers then that we met 
in her house, once." 

" How ?" cried madam D'Auterive, 
". we have met at this woman's ? Never ! 
never I" 

Pierre mistook the emotion which 
caused the comtesse to repel this 
supposition so indignantly, and re- 
plied : 

" Do not be angfy, madam, do not 
be angry. I do not mean to say that 
you have ever frequented the den of 
this old hag, but still you have beea 
there— and with me, with Pierre Cou- 
teau— oa the famous day of your fk- 
ther's arrest ; you must remember it — 
the famous day of the casket." 

" It is true, " said madam D'Au- 
terive, ** and it was to the house of this 
Vergnes that you led me? And \i^as 
this woman in the secret of the ia- 
trigues which were plotted in her 
house ?" 

" Of those, and many others." 

" What others ?" 

" Ah^nna foil I cannot tell you that, 
but some of them must have concerned 
you more nearly than you imagine." 

"What ones?" 

" I will tell you what happened. It 
was some time after jrour wedding with 
comte D'Auterive ; I had just married 
Catharine also; well, one evening I 
met mother Vergnes, as she was coming 
from Toulouse, and as soon us she saw* 
me, she cried : 

" Ah, pardieu !' I am glad to meet 
you, Pierre Couteau ; you must lead 
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me to the house of the baron De la 
Koque, your father's old master." 

" And what business," I said, " have 
yoa with the baron De la Roque ?*' 

" Ah," she replied, " we are old ac- 
quaintances ; you ought to suspect it, 
for you were in my house, \yhen he 
came there ^ to meet with others con- 
cerning the affairs of the protestants." 

" Stay !** I said, ** is that business 
still going on ?" 

" Whether it is going on or not," re- 

5 lied Rosine, " it is nothing to me now ; 
ly time is up in this country ; all the 
others have drawn themselves safely out 
of the business. But the master of all 
— you remember the old man who 
brought the casket — ^is about to leave the 
country with his son, and as I should 
be left without protection, I am going 
to vanish also, and follow my husband 
to Naples." 

" Well, and what have you to say to 
the baron De la Roque ?" 

" I have a little packet to place in his 
hands." 

" It must be very important, since 
you have undertaken the journey your- 
self." 

"Ah, mafoiV^ replied Rosine, "I 
would have gone twice the distance to 
place this safely in the baron's hands,' 
if it but produces the result which I ex- 
pect from it." 

" Madam," continued Pierre Cou- 
teau, **we walked along, talking and 
laughing, and, although I am by no 
means curious, I could not help asking 
myself, what this secret could be be- 
tween mother Vergnes and the baron, 
and I said to her : 

"You are greatly interested in it, 
then ?" 

" Oh," she replied, " if it is true that 
you love the comte, as you always 
boasted at Toulouse, it ought to interest 
you also, for it concerns him very 
closely." 

" Tell me, then !" I said at once. 

"Well then," ^e replied, "listen. 
If ever old Barati, madam D'Autcirive's 
father — for he is her father — wishes to 
annoy her, and consequently his son-in- 
law with her, the Baron de la Roque will 
have that in his hands, which can make 
^e old councillor shake in his shoes." 



" Bah !" I said to her, '" and how so ?" 

***Ah, Pierre," she replied, that is my 
secret and PastourePs." 

" But why do you not place it in the 
hands of the comte himself?" 

" Because it concerns matters which 
it is unnecessary for him to know, unless 
father Barati makes mischief, and the 
comte is not a man likely to resist the 
desire of seeing its contents, if I should 
placer it in his hands, and tell him that 
it concerned him." 

" Are you more sure then of the 
baron's discretion ?" 

** He is under our control," replied 
Rosine; "he is well aware that we 
know too much about his affairs." 

" In this way we reached the baron's 
"house. Mother Vergnes went in, and 
I waited for her, but she passed the 
night there, and the next day she had 
gone, no one knew whither." 

" You did not see her again ?" 

" She knew too much, madam ; the 
baron was not anxious to let her speak 
to any one. 

" And have you related this to 
my husband ?" said madam D'Au- . 
terive. 

"Ma fin! madam, I have scarcely 
thought of it for these fourteen years, 
and if you had not asked me about 
this woman, I should not have thoujg^ht 
of it now." 

Clemence now called to mind the 
words of Pastourel, concerning the in- 
quest, which would prove that the 
councillor had adopted a supposititious 
child in order to obtain the property of 
the family of Lostanges, and she no 
longer doubted that the baron was the 
depositary of this secret. 

"Pierre Couteau," she said, "it is 
useless for you to speak of this affair to 
my husbana, but you must conduct me 
at once to the baron's." 

" If you wish it, madam, I am at your 
service ; but here is Cathraine who will 
answer as well." 

" Ma foi .'" said Catharine, " I have 
run about enough to-day." 

" Enough — to rest here, ha ! and to 
wait for Galidou?" cried* Pierre with a 
scowl. 

Notwithstanding their presence of 
mind, the two women exchanged, a 
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glance> and madam D'AxLterive hasten- 
ed to reply : 

** Catharine has nothing to say to the 
marquis of Yeroni, and I am sure that 
she will accompany us." 

*' Accompany us ?" said Pierre- 

" Accompany me, if you will not go 
with us, although it is perhaps imimi- 
dent for two women to venture across 
the fields in the middle of the night." 

** Well, then, we Ivill both go with 
you/» 

In a few moments, Pierre Couteau 
and his wife, together with madam 
D'Auterive, took the road which led 
to the mansion of the baron De la 
Koque. 



CHAPTER Xh. 



CONCLtrSION. 



If the reader will calculate the time 
and the course of events, be will ob- 
serve that Clemence returned from the 
ruins, escorted by Jean Couteau, while 
her huslmnd, Bernard and Galidou 
were retracing their steps to the baron's. 
The interview whieh she had just had 
with Catharine and Pierre, took place 
while her husband and his companions 
were at the mansion, so that they had 
already left it, when she resolved to re- 
pair thither. Barati and the Baron de 
la Roque therefore had remained for 
some time alone. 

It was during this interval that the 
following scene occurred. 

" Well then, baron !" " said Barati, 
"you hold your vengeance in your 
hands ?" 

" And you are still awaiting yours," 
replied the baron. 

" Mine cannot escape me." 

" It may be so, it may be so^ master 
Barati ; but it may cost you so dear, that 
it will be vengeance no longer. I set 
no store by those victories for which 
one pays with his life, and I am not one 
of those who would toss his enemy 
from a window, at the risk of following 
him.?' 

" What do you mean by that, baron ?" 

**I know your plan, master Barati; 



you purpose to haTe the restoiation of 
the prince of Puzzano revoked* and to 
compel him to prove that Galidou is not 
a supposititious child T' 

** Do you think he can prove it ?" 

** You are a skilful advocate, master 
Barati, but you are not the man to con- 
tend against old Pastourel. He was 
mocking you in the ruins, when he ap- 
peared to fear your accCtsation ; he 
cares as little for it as he does for his 
old shoes." 

" And whv ?" 

" I will tell you. Because there ex- 
ists a regular certificate of the birth of 
the said Galidou, whom he has recog- 
nized as his son." 

" We will attack the certificate." 

" It will be still better defended." 

" And by whom ?" 

" By the duke De Nevers in the first 
place, and then by me." 

" By you ?" 

•* By me ! I signed it." 

" When and how ? " exclaimed Bara- 
ti, " it is impossible ! The first time I 
entered your castle — I remember it very 
well — ^you had not the slightest suspi- 
cion that Galidou was the Prince's son, 
for you would have shut him up with 
an old wolf, and if I beard rightly cer- 
tain words of Don Josefs, he promised 
to a certain roan,' named Jean Couteau, 
two hundred crowns in your name, if 
he would rid you of Pastourel." ' 

",You have an excellent memory^ I 
councillor, but you do not go far enough 
back. I knew the prince of Puzzano at 
the time of his sister's marriage with 
the duke De Nevers, and at the time 
when the contract was signed, and 
when you played so silly a part. It 
was nine months after, master Barati> 
that he brought a new born infant to 
Mirepoix, and had it christened as his 
son, I being present as a witness with 
the comte De Frias and the duke De 
Nevers, his brother-in-law. And da 
you know ivhat precatltions he took to 
protect this child in his rights? He 
entailed all bis weflih upon the said 
duke" De Never», but in the case only 
that he himself should be restored to his 
rights, and could thus possess it; but 
in order that the duke, of whose char^ 
lacter he had formed a just estimate. 
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should not profit anfairly b}' this entail- 
ment, he added a second condhion, 
qamely,' that tbe child $hould live and 
be placed in possession of his property 
and his title. Now, you are too skil- 
ful, master Barati^ not to know that this 
precaution is common in entailments, 
and recognized in all the courts of law, 
and you are too well acquainted with 
the auke De Nevers not to know that 
he will make every effort to establish 
Galidou in his rights." 

■ "You were aware of all this, and 
still would have cast the son of the 
prince of Puzzano to an old wolf?" 

" I knew all this, master ; I even 
knew that the child could be recognized 
by a cross which had been marked upon 
his left side ; but after having taken all 
these precautions, Giacomo carried him, 
I know not whither. It was about a 
year after this, that Gali came to estab- 
lish himself, with his wife and one child 
at Lavelanet. How the devil would 
you have me think that this child- was 
the prince's ^son ? Giacomo did not 
make his appearance for many years, 
and I was far enough from suspecting 
twenty years after that the shepherd 
Pastourel was the prince himself." 

" But where is this certificate of 
birth?" said Barati. 

"I will tell you presently, master 
* Barati, when you have promised me a 
little favor." 

" And what favor ?" 

" That in the trial which is soon to 
be commenced, you will testify, that, on 
the day wh^ I imprisoned you in the 
dungeon, the baroness came to seek you' 
there, and acknowledged her guilt, de- 
manding your aid to enable her to es- 
cape my vengeance." 

** It is perjury that you require of me, 
baron." 

"What is, that you require of me, 
when you wish me to tell you where 
this certificate of birth is to be found ?" 

" I ask a simple truth." 

" Which would soon be nothing more 
than a lie, for if you knew where this 
certificate was, you would probably find 
mean a to remove it." 

" Well then," said Barati, "give me 
your word of honor, that you will tell 



me. where this certificate is deposited, 
and I will testify what vou wish.'^ 

" It is not words in the air that I ask 
of you, master Barati, but a testimony 
written and certified by your own 
hand.". 

I am ready, to draw it up, but you 
will tell me where this certificate is to 
be found ?" 

"I have promised." 

" Well then, dictate, baron. I will 
write." 

" Very well," said the baron, " your 
evidence will be of great weight, for 
you pass for an honest man." ' 

Notwithstanding the tone of insolence 
in which these words were spoken, Ba- 
rati did not reply ; he began to write, 
at the baron's dictation, tbe declaration 
which he had required of him. 

He had scarcely finished when a do- 
mestic brought word that the comtesse 
D*Auterive wished to speak with her 
father. 

" Why not let her enter here," said the 
l)aron, addressing Barati : " She must 
have some news for us, by her coming 
in tbe middle of the night. Besides," 
added the baron, " I have a slight favor 
to ask of her." 

" As you please, baron," said the old 
councillor. 

When the comtesse entered, she was 
greatly surprised to find herself in the 
baron's presence, and by a sign gave 
her father to understand that she wished 
to speak with him, but the latter said at 
once : 

" Do you not advance to salute your 
uncle, my daughter ?" 

" Ay, ay, in truth," said the baron, 
" and much more certainly my niece, 
than she is your daughter." 

The comtesse gazed upon her father* 
who said to her : 

" He knows all." 

" Yes, madam D'Auterive, but I am 
a good fellow at heart, and if you will 
be somewhat obliging toward me, you 
shall not repent of it." 

" What can I do for you, sir ?" said 
Clemence. 

. " Will you read to me that scrap of 
paper which your father has just writ- 
ten." Digitized by Google 
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Madam D*Auterive read it, and the 
baron then said : 

<* That is right ; you have acted like 
an honest man, master Barati ; pardon 
my suspicions, but when one is blind, 
it is not easy to know what has been 
written." * 

This remark inspired the comtesse 
with a sudden thought. 

** Give me the paper, my niece," said 
the baron. 

The comtesse made a sign to her 
father, and at the same moment placed 
a different paper in the hands of the 
baron, who took it and folded it, say- 
ing to Clemence : 

** And now, my niece, take a taper, 
and follow me. We have no need of 
you, master Barati. I wish to make my 
niece a present I wish to surprise her." 

They traversed various apartments, 
and stopped at last in a chamber, in 
whiph stood a high chest of drawers, 
covered and riveted with iron; he 
opened it, and said to the comtesse : 

"Do you not see upon the second 
shelf, to the right, a small sealed 
packet ?'» 

" Yes, sir." 
' ** Take it, and read the superscrip- 
tion." 

She read : 

" To be placed in the hands of the 
comtesse D*Auterive." 

" That is it ; conceal this packet, my 
niece, and henceforth laugh at the 
threats of Pastourel." 

" Mon dieu .'" cried the comtesse, 
" it is the packet that was placed in' 
your hands by Rosine." 

" You knew of it ?" 

" I did." 

" You know then that it contains the 
affidavit that Giacomo compelled your 
mother to sign, attesting that you are 
Vergnes' daughter and hers, and not the 
daughter of Barati ?" 

"1 know it.'* 

" Well then, my niece, say nothing 
of the matter to your father. He must 
not think that he is safe against the 
inquest which would destroy him as 
well as you." 

"Why so?" 

" You will see ; come !" • 

They returned to the apartment 



where they had left Barati, and the 
latter said to the baron : 

" And now you will tell me where 
this certificate is deposited ?" 

" Ma fox /" replied the baron, in a 
tone of mockery, " I have been delighted 
with my niece, and I have reflected 
upon what passed at the ruins. If you 
undertake any thing against Galidou, 
Pastourel will requite you by disclosing 
the secret of Clemence's birth ; that 
would destroy this good comtesse, and 
it would dishonor my nephew. I think 
that it would be more prudent to tell 
you nothing, for vour own sake, for you 
would only lose by it." 

*• These were not our terms," replied 
the councillor, "and you have given 
me your word of honor to tell me 
where the certificate of Galidou's birth 
is deposited." 

"It is truel it is true!" said the 
baron, in a tone of mockery, " and I 
always keep my word, but I now re- 
member that I promised the prince of 
Puzzano to «ay nothing about it until 
you were dead. I will keep my first 
promise, but at the same time I swear 
to you that as soon as you are buried, I 
will come to your grave, and tell you 
where this certificate is to be found." 

" After what I have just done for 
you, baron, your conduct is infamous.*' 

" What conduct is infamous toward 
the man who has written and signed a 
falsehood ?" 

"I hope, that that which I have 
written and signed may serve you in 
your plans of vengeance,!' replied Ba- 
rati with a sneer. 

"What is^ that?" cried M. De la 
Roque, quickly, " has he followed us ? 
has he robbed me of that paper ?" 

" I have given you another, a differ- 
ent paper," said Clemence. 

" Theft ! murder ! help !" roared the 
baron, ** this man and woman have 
robbed me, pillaged me ! iteize them ! — 
Murder !" he cried, darting upon Barati, 
and grasping him by the throat. 

At these frightful cries, the domes- 
tics rushed in on all. sides, and among 
them Don Jos6, who having heard 
of Bernard's departure for the convent, 
did not doubt but that he would bring * 
Charlotte back with him, and was 
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^vraiting near the house for her return. 
Pierre Cooteau and Catharine entered 
also. 

" Free me from this furious mad- 
man !" cried Barati, struggling beneath 
the baron's grasp. 

*• Seize him ! seize him !" cried M. 
De la Roque, in an ungovernable rage, 
''he is a robber! he has robbed his 
daughter V* 

Don Jos6, hurried beyond the bounds 
of prudence, at the sight of these old 
men struggling in desperate conflict, 
raised his voice, and said : 

" Seize your master ! he will slay 
this man !" 

At the sound of this voice, the baron 
paused, but without loosing his hold of 
Barati, whom he held by his neckcloth, 
beneath which he had wound his hand. 

" Is that Don Jos6 De Frias ?" he 
cried. . 

" It is, baron De la Roque." 

" And you all conspire then to deceive 
me? Well theni this man shall 
pay me first." 

With herculean strength, he dragged 
Barali to the table, and took from it a 
long, sharp knife. Frias rushed upon 
the baron, crying : 

" Hold ! hold !" 

I* Ah!" said the baron, uttering a 
savage cry, " I have caught thee, Don 
Jos6 !" 

And at once, turning from Barati, he 
plunged the knife into Don Josh's 
heart, and stretched him dead at his 
feet. But in the midst of the tumult, 
all struggling together, Barati had suc- 
ceeded in cocking one of the pistols 
which he had carried with him to the 
ruins, and at the moment when the 
baron turned from him to strike Don 
Jos6, he discharged it ; the ball entered 
his loins, and scarcely had Frias fallen, 
when the baron dropped dead at his 
side. 

All rushed upon Barati, seized him, 
and he was confined by the baron's do- 
mestics in a chamber on the ground floor. 

During the first few hours after these 
events, the castle was a scene of con- 
fusion. The comtesse durst not, and 
could not give orders in her uncle's 
house, and against her father; and 
at break of day Catharine despatched 



her husband to the convent t)f Saint 
Benoit, to bring the criminal judge, and 
those who might be with him. 

The tidings brought by Pierre Cou- 
teau was of a nature to efifect a total 
change in the hostile views of comte 
D'Auterive. Bernard at once placed 
him at his ease. 

" This is a serious aflfair, comte,** he 
said, " and if you wish time to arrange 
it, I will hold myself in readiness for 
any day that you find convenient." 

** I will do the same," said Galidou. 

" I accept your proposal, M. De Ve- 
lay," said the comte. " As for you, 
marquis of Veroni, I beg you to forget 
an expression for which my anger 
oflers some excuse ; I remember, I am 
your guest." 

Galidou bowed, and D'Auterive 
turned to Pierre Couteau, who was 
saying to the judge : 

" But where are you going ?" 

" Home.'? 

" Have you not heard me ? I tell 
you that there have been two murders 
committed." 

"Two murders!" cried the judge, 
" two murders ! There have been two 
murders committed ?" 

He repeated these words three or 
four times in succession, and with in- 
creasing irritability, and then oKclaimed 
With a gesture of anger : 

" Sacredie ! is it written then that 
they shall hunt and eat the pasty with- 
out me ?" 

Then turning to his colleagues, he 
said : 

" To our duty then, gentlemen, and 
since they force me to it, wo to those 
who fall into my hands !" 

With these words he pursued his 
way with a resolute step; Pastourel 
approached him, accosted him, and 
walked onward at his side, apparently 
endeavering to soothe him. In the 
meanwhile D'Auterive called to Pierre 
Couteau, and inquired concerning the 
slightest particulars of the catastrophe.. 

" So then," he said, " after he hadl 
questioned him, the comtesse retumedl 
to the baron *s, after you told her that 
story respecting Rosine, and did you-, 
learn nothing of what passed between- 
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««I have told you, sir; when we 
rashed in, the baron was crying * theft ! 
robbery !' and the rest passed like light- 
ning." 

" Well !" said the comte, " you need 
not speak either of Rosine, er of the 
packet." 

" Ma foi ! I promise to be silent," 
said Pierre, " but Catharine was present, 
and if she takes it into her head to 

Erate, nobody in the world can stop 
er." 

** DiaUe /" cried D'Auterive, « it 
would be terrible !" Then afier reflect- 
ing a moment, he added, *' well, I will 
silence her !" 

" By what means ?" said Gouteau. 

" Oh !" replied the comte, •* do not 
concern yourself about that ; that is my 
affair." 

Pierre Gouteau did not appear pleased 
to find that M. D*Auterive possessed a 
power over his wife, which he was un- 
able to exert, and he racked his brains 
to discover the means, by which Catha- 
rine could be prevented from prating. — 
In his opinion, it must be something 
dreadful, some secret of his wife*s, and 
the suspicions which he harbored against 
her, returned with redoubled force. 

By this tune) Bernard and Galidou 
had reached a spot where the road di- 
vided. 

" Are you not going to the baron's V* 
said Bernard to Galidou. 

" I have nothing to do there," replied 
the latter, ** and I do not care to be min- 
gled up in these murders ; besides, I 
suppose I shall find some one at home 
who will mform me of all that has 
passed.'' 

He saluted Bernard, and hurrying 
onward, overtook Pastourel and the 
judge, and he said to his father : 

"I wish to speak a word with you, sir." 

" It is (entirely useless," replied Pas- 
itourel. 

" But it seems to me, father," said 
<Galidou, in a more humble tone, ** that 
fiarati's threats are of such a nature, that 
<we should take precautions against 
sthem." 

" These precautions have been taken 
ilong since," said Pastourel. **I have 
Just explained to the judge, the manner 
in which they were taken, and the place 



where the documents will be found 
which will secure your rights." 

** Yes, marquis of Veroni," said the 
judge, bowing with an air which assur- 
ed Galidou that the magistrate was con- 
I vinoed of the validity of the title by 
which he addressed him, " these docu- 
ments will be placed in your hands by 
me, whom monseigneur has been so 
kind as to entrust v/ith the charge of 
this affair." 

" But Barati's accusation ?" rejoined 
Galidou. 

** It is that of a madman," said Pas- 
tourel. '* Is it not true, comte' D'Aute* 
rive," said the prince, raising his voice» 
" that master Barati has for some time 
been laboring under menthl derange- ' 
ment?" 

*• Yes, yes, in truth," said the comte, 
who divined the way thus opened by 
the prince to make the best of the affair, 
" and since yesterday we have been 
trying to contri^ some means to pre- 
vent t)ie misfortunes which might result 
from his madness. Alas ! we thought 
of it too late, and hence this sad catas- 
trophe." 

*' You declare, then," said the judge, 
" that M. Barati is mad, actually mad ?" 

"The fact is undoubted." . 

"In that case," said the judge, " I 
need only arrest him, and I do not see 
why I should not defer the examination 
to some future day, by declaring that 
he is not in a condition to answer." 

**It will be perfectly right," replied 
Pastourel. 

" Very well ! very well V\ said the 
judge, quickening his pace, " all can be 
arranged admirably. But let us de- 
spatch, for I must return to Foix this 
evening, if I would reach Mas in time 
to-rarorrow." 

" And they will not eat the pasty 
without you ?" 

" Ma foi .'" replied the judge, with a 
wise air, " you may jest as much as you 
please, monseigneur,. but the pasty is 
composed of ducks' livers with truffles." 

Pastourel^ admiration at this answer 
under circumstances so serious, prevent- 
ed him from replying. Besides it suit- 
ed his projects that the judge should ad- 
mit Barati *s madness without an exa- 
mination ; he did not add another word 
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but departed in the direction of the ruins. 
Bernard, unwilling to remain alone with 
D'Auterive, resolved to follow Galidou, 
and the comte continued his way with 
Pierre Couteau, the judge and his col- 
leagues. They reached the mansion of 
the baron De la Roque at so late an 
hour, that the judge had but little time 
to draw up his minutes. The comtesse, 
ignorant tnat her husband was informed 
of her liaison with Bernard, related all 
that had passed with the most unsus- 
pecting confidence. * 

D'Auteriye found no difficulty in per- 
suading lier to testify that her father's 
reason had for a long time beer^ derang- 
ed, and she gave evidence to that efiect 
before the judge. D'Auterive confirmed 
her statement; but when they sought 
for witnesses to prove the manner in 
which the two murders had been com- 
mitted, Catharine and Pierre Couteau' 
were not to be found. The comtesse 
declared that Catharine had left the 
house, as soon as her husband had set 
out for the mountain, and several of 
domestics said that Pierre Couteau, hav- 
ing asked for his wife upon his return, 
and not having found her, had exclaim- 
ed ** Oh ! I know where she must be, 
the jade!*' and then at once hurried 
from the house, taking the road toward 
the abode of the marquis of Veroni. 

We will leave the judge to draw up 
and complete his minutes at his leisure ; 
we will accompany neither Pierre Cou- 
teau nor Galidou, but will follow Jean 
Cauteau on his way to the ruins on the 
ensuing morning. The old hunter 
walked onward with drooping head, as 
if sunk in deep afiliction. Having 
crossed tbe remains of the drawbridge, 
he went directly to the lower hall which 
Pastourel occupied, and found it desert- 
ed; he called aloud, but no one answer- 
ed ; he whistled, in hopes that Grey foot 
would 'make his appearance, and lead 
him to his master, but it was in vain. 
' He then slowly left the ruins, but as 
the fiitigue which he had undergone, 
together with the grief which seemed to 
overpower him, had exhausted his 
strength, he sat down upon a stone at 
some distance from the bridge. 

Scarcely had he taken his seat when 
the earth seemed to tremble beneath his 



feet; every thing around him shook tind 
tottered, and a violent explosion wbs 
heard ; tbe ruins of the castle, some 
towers of which had survived the con- 
flagration, seemed to rock for a moment 
upon their base, and then fell with a 
fearful din, while a vast sheet of fire 
mounted aloft, hurling far and wide 
large masses of stone, some of which 
dropped at the feet of the old huntsman. 

Jean Couteau, greatly terrified, start- 
ed up, and took to flight, convinced that 
it was the devil who had blown up the 
castle of La Roque, and that Pastourel 
was buried beneath its ruins, but on 
turning to cast a last glance at the 
frightful spectacle, he beheld ahe sor- 
cerer himself, crossing the rubbish at a 
quick step and coming towards him. 

Jean was on the point of resuming 
his flight, but he stopped at the sound 
of Pastourel's voice; as he called to him. 
He waited, and Giacomo approaching 
him, said: 

"God be praised for having saved 
you, Jean ! Had you entered the cas- 
tle?" 

** Yes, and I called after you, but to 
no purpose." 

'*I had betaken myself to a safe 
place," replied Pastourel, " while I ac- 
complished the last act of justice which 
remains to me on earth." 

" Whom have you buried beneath 
the ruins ?" 

" No one ;. but I have destroyed the 
immense wealth which I had accumu- 
lated during many years, and which 
was concealed in the caverns of this 
mountain. I am unwilling that it should 
fall into the hands of a son who has 

5 roved himself unworthy of it. Stay, 
ean, here is a letter which will inform 
him that I have deprived him of those 
riches which have rendered him so 
proud and so vain." 

Pastourel reached the letter to Cou-^ 
teau, who refused it, and turned aside 
his head 

" Will yott not render me this ser- 
vice, Jean?" 

<' He to whom the letter is address- 
ed," replied the old hunter, " can no 
longer read it." 

" What mean you ?" 
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tourel !" replied Jean. *^ I have often 
told Catharine that some misfortune 
wauld come of iu" 

"Well, then?" 

" Well, then, Fastourel, I came to 
tell you about it, for there is no one but 
you who can save him." 

"Who?" 

" Pierre, my son." 

«* What has he done ?" 

" Yesterday he missed Cathanne at 
the baron De la Roque's, and suspect- 
ing where she was, he went to look for 
her. Catharine had supposed that the 
affair of the two murders would detain 
him all night at the castle; Pierre 
entered the house of the marquis of 
Veroni, forced open the d6or, made his 
way into the chamber, where he found 
him with Catharine, and without think- 
ing of anything but the injury which 
had been done him, he struck — " 

" His wife ?" 

" No ! the marquis, the^ow." 

" Has he killed him ?" 

" Killed him !*' repeated Jean Cou- 
teau. 

" And you have come to ask me to 
save him ? me ! me !" 

" Hearken, Pastourel," replied Jean, 
" he was in the right ; he had honor 
and courage ; he is not like the comte 
D'Auterive who had made up matters 
with the marquis De Velay." 

" He has forgiven the comtesse, 
then ?" said Pastourel. 

" The comtesse departed this morn- 
ing for the convent of Saint Benoit." 

" She also ?" said Pastourel, " the 
wife and the mistress both expiating 
their faults beneath the same roo£ 
There is then a divine justice !" 

" Yes," said Jean, " and if you be- 
Keve in it, you will save Pierre." 

" But where is he at present ?" 

" Shut up in the same prison with 
die madman." 

« What madman ?" 

" The old councillor. His daughter 
has testified that he • is deranged, his 
son-in-law has done the same, and they 
have put chains upon his feet and 
hands, as they have upon p6or Pierre^ 
likewise." 

"Ah!" said PAstourel, " thet have 
well profited by the counsel I gave 



thein. Come, Jean, come I if I can yet 
do anything in this world, I will do it, 
I will do it for youj you, the only 
honest man that I have found in this 
country. Come !" 

Pastourel and Jean now walked to- 
gether toward the mansion of La Roque. 
They found the associate judge still 
there, k) whom the judges had entrust- 
ed the keeping of the two prisoners. 

These had heard the judge call Pas- 
tourel " monseigneur," and they read- 
ily allowed him admission into the 
chamber in which Pierre Couteau and 
Burati were confined. * 

As h^ entered, the latter shook his 
chains, and cried : 

" Ah ! Giacomo ! justice has been 
done ; and you see by what hajids it 
has been accomplished. You have 
come to put the murderer to the rack, 
and to hand him over to the headsman. 
Go, go, that will not bring back your 
son!" 

Pastourel did not reply. 

" Pierre Couteau," he said, " take my 
pilgrim's robe, conceal your face as you 
go out, and hasten to join your father, 
who is waiting ^or you." 

" What ! is it you who save me ?" said 
Pierre. 

" Begone ! and do not question me," 
said'^Pastourel. " I must remain alone 
with this man." 

Pastourel removed Couteau's chains, 
and gave him his pilgrim's robe. 

The associate judgea who knew that 
the marquis of Veroni was Pastourel's 
son, were far from imagining that the 
father would aid in the escape of the 
murderer. They suffered Pierre to 
pass therefore unquestioned, and Barati 
and the prince of Pu2sano were left 
alone. 

Barati had not spoken from the mo- 
ment when he saw Pastourel assisting 
Pierre' to make his escape. A strange 
terror had seized him. In the contests 
which he had sustained against this 
man, he had so often seen events turn 
to the advantage of his foe, that he 
imagined that Pastourel would not have 
visited his prison, except to inflict some 
new torture upon him. He did not 
speak Until they were alone, when he 
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" Well, Giacomo, and what have you 
yet to say to me V* 

" You are avenged, Barati — Ar- 
mando is dead, and this man has slain 
her son and mine." 

"And you — are not you \ivenged, 
Giacomo? They are going to con- 
demn me to end my days in a mad- 
house ?" 

" Bafati, do you regret nothing that 
you have done V* 

Barati was silent. 

" These misfortunes, these calamities, 
which follow each other with such fear- 
ful rapidity, do they not declare to you 
that the time for repentance has ar- 
rived V 

Barati ga^ed steadfasdy at Pastourel, 
who, with his head buried in his hands, 
seemed sunk in the deepest dejection ; 
then, after a moment's silence, he re- 
plied: 

" You can repent — God will give you 
time — ^but I, how can I ?" 

" YoU can, if you are sincere," said 
Fastourel. "I shall retire into the 
convent of La Trappe." 

" Ah ! I should he too happy, could 
I but follow you thither, for I confess I 
am terrified at the confinement with 
which I am threatened ; my reason, I 
am convinced, will give way, and in a 
few months the falsehood of comte 
D'Auterive will be a truth.'* 



« Well, then," said Pastourel, " may 
God enlighten you, and enable you to 
become reconconciled to him. You shall 
be freed!" 

"Freed?" cried Barati. 

" I will remove your chains, as I have 
removed Pierre's, and we can easily 
elude the vigilance^of our keepers, who, 
thinking that their prisoners are chained, 
will not watch very carefully at the 
door. Besides, this chamber must have 
another way of egress." 

" Oh, thanks !" said Barati, as Pas- 
tourel with a cutlass opened the pad- 
lock which fastened his chains, " thanks, 
Giacomo! God will recompense thy 

fenerosit]^ in the next world, and thus 
requite it in this !" 
With these words, he snatched the 
cutlass from the hands of Pastourel, 
plunged It in his breast, and laid him 
dead at his feet. 

An hour afterwards, when the judges 
entered the chamber, Barati was seated 
upon the corpse of his enemy, laughing, 
and rocking to and fro, muttering in- 
coherent and unmeaning words. His 
wandering eve, his bristly hair, the 
contraction oi the features, gave him an 
aspect truly terrible. Barati was mad ! 
His reason had yielded to the savage 
joy which his vengeance had brought 
to him. Each of these two men had 
received his punishment. 



TBE END. 
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